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FOREWORD 


Less than two years have passed since the close of Vatican II. 
Since then the self-evaluation of Christian Catholicism has proven 
itself a most difficult and harrowing experience: it is not child’s play 
to search for identity, for meaning, for relevance, for responsible 
responsiveness to the needs of modern men. Religious institutes are 
faced with the same prospect of a difficult and harrowing experience to 
the extent that they will follow their leader, the Christ-Church. 


The Council did not spell out the theology of religious life, much 
less the theology of any religious institute; that is properly the pro- 
ject of each institute. This much, however, is certainly basic: religious 
life, whatever its structure, is essential to the charismatic fullness of the 
Church’s redemptive purposes. Beyond that, each institute must pro- 
gress through its own agonizing self-analysis as it seeks its own identity 
and goals in today’s complex world. 


Chapter six of the Dogmatic Constitution on the Church sug- 
gests that each religious institute re-examine its fidelity to gospel 
foundations, to return to the inspiration of its founder, and to re-place 
itself (if necessary) within the broader context of the Church’s mis- 
sion. Each institute must staunchly, bravely and perceptively open itself 
to the inspiration of the Spirit of God who directs all things wisely 
and sweetly. 


The essays of this volume present some of the tentative theology 
and practice of Franciscan living in the 20th century. They are meant 
to do one thing: to stir the minds of readers in the direction of 
developing and refining the theory and practice of Franciscan reli- 
gious life into more effective channels of individual and social Chris- 
tian influence in the disturbances of current American life. 


Fr. Colman J. Majchrzak, 0.F.M. 
Editor 

November 8, 1966, 

Feast of Blessed John Duns Scotus 
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Apostolic Dimension 
of the Religious Life 


LAURENT BOISVERT, O.F.M. 


The apostolic character of the Church, already affirmed in the 
Symbol of Nice-Constantinople in 381, remains one of the fundamental 
elements of our faith: I believe in one, holy, catholic and apostolic 
Church, let us say, in the Credo. This essential quality of the Church 
at work, the visible manifestation of which constitutes one of its dis- 
tinguishing notes, may be understood in two complementary ways. 
In the first meaning the Church is called apostolic in reference to the 
Apostles. The adjective expresses at once a real identity, in deference 
to the differences in exterior forms, between the primitive Church 
and the Church of today; between the mission and the powers of the 
apostolic College and those of the actual episcopal body; between 
the primacy of Peter and that of the Sovereign Pontiff. It is the 
Church keenly aware of its origins, seen through the static aspect of 
something given, instituted by Christ. 

In a second sense the word apostolic evokes the dynamic aspect 
of a Church in the act of mission, sent into the world and for the 
world, and to whom the world constitutes a pressing appeal; of a 
Church tending forward in an effort of evangelization, conscious of 
the invested responsibility of spreading the kingdom of God upon the 
earth. It is the missionary Church, not satisfied with what it already 
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is, but working with zeal to reach what it has not yet achieved. Its 
goal is to restore all in Christ, to introduce the whole of humanity to 
the unique community of salvation. 


The accomplishment of the apostolic mission of the Church is 
not reserved to the members of the hierarchy, even if their particular 
powers place them in a primary role. All the faithful, in virtue of 
their baptism and confirmation, must collaborate in the missionary 
effort of the Church, according to their capabilities and state of life. 
This also applies equally to religious whose consecration stresses their 
insertion into the mystery of the Church, as the Constitution Lumen 
Gentium affirms so strongly (44b). 


In what manner must we conceive the apostolic dimension of the 
religious life? That is what I shall attempt to explain in considering 
the religious life under the triple aspect of consecration, testimony and 
exterior works. 


ASPECT OF CONSECRATION 


Today the word “apostolate” evokes among many of our young 
an exterior activity tending to promote the expansion of the king- 
dom of God upon the earth; the apostolic value of the religious life is 
easily identified as the sum of the exterior works undertaken by 
religious in the visible Church. This consideration is even more 
striking when we consider that the invisible dimension of the Mystical 
Body, this unity in Christ, of all the Faithful, has been rediscovered. 
In the manner of the spiritual and material elements of the Church 
the apostolate entails an invisible aspect situated at the level of the 
communion of saints, and a visible aspect which resembles the sacra- 
ment, i.e. the way and the sign of the spiritual apostolate. Cut off 
from its invisible dimension, the apostolic activity would be compara- 
ble to a body without a soul; it would be reduced to become but an 
unfruitful and even harmful activity. 


If the young dislike speaking of the “apostolate of prayer,” if 
even such an expression evokes an infantile and weak response, this 
probably comes from the fact that they do not yet possess a con- 
sciousness sufficiently aware of the invisible reality of the Church. This 
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also may come from the exaggerated insistence placed on the individual 
aspect of the religious consecration, as if the three evangelical coun- 
sels were only ordained towards personal sanctification. Without 
denying or minimizing this aspect of the vows, it must be considered 
that all growth in charity carries with it an ecclesiastical efficacy, 
that the holiness of the member augments the spiritual health of the 
whole Mystical Body. “No man is an island”; no one is isolated in 
- the Mystical Body of Christ. Being an organic part of a whole, each 
person participates in the fulfillment of this Body primarily through 
the spiritual quality of his life, through the eternal value it represents 
before God. There is thus a deviation in overstressing the exterior 
activity of religious, which results in falsely minimizing the apostolic 
dimension of the religious consecration, as if exterior work held first 
place in the missionary expansion of the Church. 


To help us grasp the true apostolic dimension of the consecrated 
life and preserve us from certain errors that are always possible, let 
us consider a few Papal declarations. In the Apostolic Constitution 
Sponsa Christi, Pius XII writes: “All monials must know that their 
vocation is fully and completely apostolic, without the limits of place 
and time, that it extends over all and everything which concerns, in 
one way or another, the honor of their Spouse or the salvation of 
souls.’’? 


What is said of the contemplative life is valid for all consecrated 
life as such. Religious who tend toward the perfection of charity 
cannot seek a purely egotistical, individual end, since charity is es- 
sentially apostolic and ecclesiastical. Appealing to consecrated souls 
in the sense of the Council, John XXIII said: “No soul having con- 
secrated itself to the Lord is dispensed from the sublime duty of con- 
tinuing the mission of salvation of the divine Redeemer, even they 
who live in the silence of the cloister, and particularly of these does 
the Church expect very much.”” Again taking this aspect of the con- 
secrated life, in his letter of August 24th, 1962, on the occasion of the 
4th centenary of the Carmelite Reform, John XXIII wrote: “The 
authentic apostolate consists precisely through Christ. Therefore, 
this participation is impossible without a spirit of prayer and sacrifice. 
Christ redeemed the world, the slave of sin, principally through his 
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prayer and through the sacrificing of himself; in an equal sense souls 
striving to relive this intimate aspect of the mission of Christ, even 
if they are not consecrated to an exterior activity, practice an im- 
manent apostolate.”? The religious consecration is therefore not a 
reduced form of participating in the apostolic function of Christ and 
and the Church, but an immanent mode of apostolate. The more 
fervent the union of religious to Christ “through this gift of them- 
selves which embraces their whole existence, the richer the life of the 
Church” and the more fertile its apostolic activity.* 


It is therefore by its very essence that the religious life is 
apostolic and missionary. The true spiritual cult that religious render 
to God through a soul wholly in communion with Him does not only 
contribute to the glory of God, but also at the same time to the salva- 
tion of the world, and this through one and only one motion. Their 
charity towards God is essentially apostolic, for it has a salutary influ- 
ence with an ecclesiastical tendency, even if it is not translated into 
any exterior activity. There exists actually a fusion so intimate and 
unbreakable between consecration and mission, that it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that they are one and the same thing. Religious, as con- 
secrated to Christ, are by the very fact joined “to Him in the move- 
ment of His Being towards the glory of the Father and the salvation 
of man; we must also say that as consecrated ones, they are sent; 
their consecration is doubled intrinsically, from within, by the mission 
of salvation; otherwise they would not be but half consecrated to 
Christ, if this could be said; having chosen Christ, through a violent 
divorce as the religious of God and not the Savior of humanity, the 
worshipper and not the Redeemer, the priest of God and not the 
victim of sin.’ 


The mission of salvation of religious, is it not first the concrete 
sending to an apostolic work added to a religious state already consti- 
tuted in itself, through the personal search of the individual towards 
his proper holiness and through the sign of the consecration to Christ? 
This mission enters in the consecration of all to Christ who is the 
Anointed of God and Savior of the world, indissolubly so. “It is the 
very essence itself of religious through their consecration recognized 
by the Church, that is, sent for the salvation of mankind, even if 
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religious are and remain cloistered.”® “Yesterday, we would probably 
have minimized the missionary concern of religious: today, we tend 
more probably to minimize the sense of adoration. Yesterday, in 
colloquial terms, we were more vertical, today, we are more horizon- 
tal.”’” Every exclusive choice puts in peril one of the essential aspects 
of the consecrated life, risks upsetting the balance of the theological 

vision of the religious life and risks engendering certain practical 
- deviations in the manner of living it. A healthy conception of the 
religious life demands that we maintain an unbreakable union be- 
tween the consecration and mission, that we recognize the obligatory 
apostolic dimension of all religious life; there does not exist a non- 
apostolic religious life. 


However, let us note that the efficacy of consecration is not 
sacramental, that it does not exert over souls a redeeming influence 
independent from the dispositions of those who have produced it. 
Consecration becomes beneficial for other men and pours forth graces 
for the world, in the measure religious live it generously. The more 
complete is their daily gift, in answer to the antecedent gift of God, 
the more profound is their apostolic fecundity. It is therefore impor- 
tant for religious to conserve very much alive the apostolic responsi- 
bility of their consecrated life, on which mainly depends the expan- 
sion of the kingdom of God on earth. Their first co-operation in the 
redemptive work of Christ is linked to the mystery of the communion 
of saints, or more precisely in that of the spiritual maternity of holi- 
ness. 


Is this not one of the great lessons given to us by little Theresa 
who, “having entered Carmel at sixteen, died at twenty-four, ignored 
by the world throughout her whole life, has become, not only officially 
but truly, the patron of all Catholic missions.”’* Not having been able 
to go to the missions, as she desired, she served the missionary cause 
through her prayer and suffering. The apostolic fecundity of her life 
teaches religious that the missionary dimension of their consecrated 
life may be hidden in Christ as well as their personal interior life, 
and that the apostolic quality of their existence is not measured only 
through the quantity of their exterior activities. 
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ASPECT OF TESTIMONY 


Among the services of the Church that enter the missionary 
dimension of the religious life, the second in importance is bearing 
witness, ie. the revelation of the mystery of Christ, of the pilgrim 
Church and of the celestial kingdom through the transparency of one’s 
life. Since most religious live in a public state of perfection, they 
must be individually and collectively particular witnesses of the mys- 
tery. The value of this sign, structured upon a consecration profoundly 
lived, is the greatest service they render to the Church and the world, 
a service which brings to the forefront the importance of exterior 
activities, without being at the same time opposed to them. If they 
forgot the function of the sign in the world, if they subordinated 
these obligations to the exterior apostolic works, religious would 
falsify the expectencies of their contemporaries and would be unfaith- 
ful to the mission that the Church entrusts to them. 


The religous life, which prolongs Christian life and causes it to 
flourish, must bear to the kingdom of God a particular quality of 
testimony. The Constitution on the Church of Vatican II affirms 
that “by their state in life, religious give splendid and striking testi- 
mony that the world cannot be transfigured and offered to God with- 
out the spirit of the beatitudes.”® What we are concerned about is 
therefore not an ordinary witnessing, that which every Christian is 
capable of giving, but of an explosive testimony, extraordinarily 
bright, which “more adequately manifests to all believers the presence 
of heavenly goods already possessed here below.’° Religious must 
therefore watch with care, as the same Constitution affirms, “since 
the Church truly wishes to give an increasingly clearer revelation of 
Christ. Through them Christ should be shown contemplating on the 
mountain, announcing God’s kingdom to the multitude, healing the 
sick and the maimed, turning sinners to wholesome fruit, blessing 
children, doing good to all, and always obeying the will of the 
Father who sent Him.”’* 


The religious state being a social and public reality, is consti- 
tuted, as the Church itself, of visible and invisible elements; they are 
both psychosomatic, possessing in the manner of the men who compose 
them, a body and soul. Just as the body is the means and sign in 
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relation to this soul, so the visible elements of the religious state 
are the means and sign in relation to the invisible elements. The 
exterior form of the religious life has for a goal to intensify the union 
of divine and fraternal charity, and also to manifest it, to conform 
more to Christ and to better bear witness to Him. The witnessing of 
the religious life, in which the quality is first proportional to the 
imitation of Christ, will be for the faithful a stimulant in their Chris- 
tian life, and for the unfaithful a questioning of the realities of the 
Kingdom. 


The testimony of the religious life in favor of the reality and 
the value of the content of faith is urgent in our time, seen from the 
mentality of our contemporaries. Because of their scientific forma- 
tion they are more and more positivistic; they only believe in what 
they can see. They need to see Christ in religious, and His mystery 
living among them, in order to believe. These words of an unbeliever 
translate the thoughts of many believers: “If you want us to believe 
in the spiritual, you must prove it by living it.”’* What is reproached 
of religious is not that they are not religious, but that they are not 
religious enough. 


The second reason which urgently demands that we bear witness 
has to do with the pluralistic tendencies at the religious level. We 
encounter almost daily known atheists, who may directly militate 
against the Church. In professional and intellectual circles, hardened 
critics freely express themselves against religious. It is of no use to 
dwell on what once was, to waste our time hoping for the return of 
what once existed. The only valid reaction, considerng the present 
religious situation, is not to build higher walls around monasteries, 
but to bear witness for Christ in a clearer and more profound manner, 
to make Him even more present throughout our daily life. This testi- 
mony is more urgent wherever the world proclaims the uselessness or 
inexistence of God. 


Equally in need of this testimony of religious are Christians who, 
in the world, strive to be faithful to Christ. This was affirmed by 
Paul VI in his speech of May 23, 1964: “More pressing becomes 
the duty of the laymen to live fully in the world the Christian life 
and to propagate it, the more they who renounce effectively the 
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world are required to show a strong example, and so in this way it will 
be clearly shown that the Kingdom of God is not of this world.”*® 
The more absolute the answer of religious to the absolute call of God, 
the stronger will be the answer of other Christians. Men of our time 
are more enhanced with this living testimony than by words and 
exterior activities. They, therefore, need a public and social testimony 
of a state of life which professes renouncement of the world in favor 
of a more profound communion with the values of the Kingdom. 


There is a final reason which must incite religious to give to 
certain evangelical realities an integral testimony: it is the public 
incredulity, very much spread even among Christians, regarding the 
chastity of religious. Influenced by the erotic character of the time, 
certain people, well intentioned, believe that religious get around 
their vow of chastity without much trouble. Who has not heard the 
remark even from Christians, that monks drop “anti-passion”’ pills 
in their morning coffee; that they undergo an organic operation before 
pronouncing perpetual vows; or that between certain convents and 
monasteries there exist tunnels which permit secret meetings? With- 
out taking these people seriously, not that they could be underesti- 
mated, we must recognize that they translate a certain disbelief con- 
cerning the integral respect religious hold for their vow of chastity. 
The worker bishop Ancel was clearly presented with the scepticism 
regarding this subject among the workingmen. Speaking of himself 
and of his small community, he declares: “We found out after three 
years that we were constantly spied on. They wanted to know if there 
really were no women in our life. Certainly, we were warned and we 
were careful... We even sensed this constant surveillance in the man- 
ner in which we looked at a woman, even in the way we spoke to 
her. Whether or not our chastity was true was always in question.’’4 
Such scepticism demands that religious give such a clear testimony on 
this matter, that they do not leave room for any criticism or suspicion. 


The authentic witnessing to Christ cannot be identified with 
a certain exterior irreproachable conduct, that religious would adopt 
in order to edify their neighbor, or at least not to scandalize him. 
Considering, of course, that it is preferable to cover a weakness, the 
knowledge of which may cause a scandal, rather than show it in full 
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light, we must admit that a too pronounced preoccupation with our 
exterior conduct may easily lead to a lack of truth, to a certain dichot- 
omy between what we are and what we appear to be. The unity and 
truth of our life demands on the contrary that our exterior acts be so in 
accordance with our interior sentiments that it becomes its manifesta- 
tion purely and simply. On this condition only will our religious life 
be an authentic testimony; for we only bear witness “to a thing 
which we grasp personally right to the bottom of ourselves,”*® grasping 
that it is less manifest through words than through daily conduct, 
through a personal and profound engagement before God. The seri- 
ousness with which religious treat “this task of corresponding their 
conduct along lines of their faith gives us the measure of certitude 
that we may have in considering them as true witnesses.”!* Bearing 
witness is rooted in life; it is a fruit of life. 


The authenticity of this testimony equally demands of religious 
that, in their imitation of Christ, they conserve their proper originality, 
their natural bearing, that each permit his personal individuality to 
burgeon, which is a gift of God. Religious molded in stereotypes, 
stilted and monolithic, so well exteriorly trained that they all conduct 
themselves in like manner, are not apt or capable of bearing witness 
or of bringing others to do so, simply because they lack authenticity. 
They also do not truly testify, they who succumb to the temptation 
of hypocrisy, who refuse “to appear as sinners in the eyes of others.” 
Obviously we should not beat the drum and read off the list of our 
sins publicly, nor classify regrettable things that may have hap- 
pened. But we must also not hide behind a mask of impassiveness, 
which the forces of sensuality, pride, jealousy or anger cannot shake, 
under the pretext of evangelical testimony. The gospel is truth. They 
who surround us and encounter us must also sense that in us the 
power of grace is operative, that we are not “supermen” plunging 
fully into an angelical universe. Therefore, let them sense our union 
in the hard fight of light against darkness, of new life against death. 
And most of all (yes, especially) they must hear from our own 
mouth the humble confession of our proper fight. Not a systematic 
confession, but a spontaneous one from the bottom of our heart. Of 
what avail is it to play the comedy of possessing holiness. What 
evangelical truth demands of this holiness, on the contrary, is a 
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realistic search, generous, faithful, no matter what the obstacles, 
which pierce through the exterior of our lives. The world (especially 
today) abhors what is phony, put on, theatrical.’*? To play the saint 
brings to the world a counter-witnessing of Christ and His Gospel, 
for there is missing an indispensable element, authenticity. 


Let us add that the authentic testimony is accompanied normally 
by joy, the sign of a successful religious life, joy which remains even 
in the face of difficulties. Religious who have forgotten how to smile 
in the midst of their community, whose faces are of ice and not fire, 
more fixed than animate, more somber than joyous, how can they 
radiate Christ who is Love, Warmth, Life, Light? How can they bear 
witness to this? They also who nurse with great preoccupation their 
exterior conduct for the more or less admitted goal of ambitiously 
advancing themselves, of being a lesson to others, or even for con- 
verting, these will diminish the strength of their testimony. The lack 
of naturalness and prudence in their attitude prevents them from 
giving an authentic testimony. 


One of the essential characterstics of bearing witness is that 
its reality be significant, that is, that it manifest another reality: for 
bearing witness is a sign, and it belongs to the essence itself of the 
sign to conduct further than itself, to erase itself before what it 
demonstrates. A symbol which would not further introduce another 
reality would no longer be a sign of what it represents. We therefore 
have two realities, with one signifying and the other being signified. 
It is therefore impossible that one reality may lead the intelligence 
to grasp another reality if it is not in the first place discernible as 
a sign. It is equally impossible that the realities which are involved 
in our religious life could lead men of our milieu to the supernatural 
and invisible value of the mystery, if these realities have lost for 
them their character of sign. It is of no use to refer to previous eras 
or other milieux, and to conclude, in order to calm our conscience, 
that once these realities were significant, or even that they are still 
so in other countries. We are not living our religious life during the 
Middle Ages or in Japan, but in 1966, and in America. It is, there- 
fore, for the contemporaries of our milieu that our religious life must 
be a sign of supernatural realities. Let us well say that, if it is neces- 
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sary to apologize for our style of life, our costume, our houses, in 
order to convince our fellow citizens of our poverty and consecration, 
we have the evidence here that these material realities render opaque 
the presence of the Mystery, that they no longer have the transparency 
of the sign. In fact a sign that wishes to be perceptible must carry 
in itself its proper explanation. To necessitate an apology is, for a 
sign, to necessitate an adaptation. 


The times and surroundings being so different, is it not more 
logical and normal that the same supernatural realities of our religious 
life be translated into diversified signs, depending upon the times 
and the locality? I cannot grasp how uniformity in this matter may 
be regarded as a good in tself, and so good that we sacrifice to it the 
aspect of bearing witness to the religious life, in refusing to modify 
signs which may not be perceived in a determined milieu. The bearing 
of witness is nevertheless important to the religious life, while the 
uniformity or diversity of signs is accidental. To hold uniformity to 
the detriment of this testimony manifests a serious ignorance, or at 
least a grave unconsciousness of the apostolic role of the religious life. 
We often prefer not to render to the world the service of bearing 
witness, considered by the Church as our second apostolic task, rather 
than sacrifice or diversify certain secondary elements of the religious 
life, to which we are considerably attached. In the measure that our 
communal witnessing becomes illegible, in this same measure the 
social character of our religious life, which specifies the religious state, 
becomes useless. Whatever the success of our exterior realizations, we 
are not fulfilling more or less seriously one of the principal missions 
that the Church has conferred upon us if, through negligence or 
refusal to adapt, we let the exterior realities of our religious life be- 
come opaque and untenable, stopping us from thus giving our con- 
temporaries an authentic testimony of Christ, the Church and the 
celestial Kingdom. 


Bergson said, saints do not have to cry out, they only have to 
exist: their existence is a call. In this way religious do not have as 
mission to officially proclaim the existence of the Mystery, but to 
live it; and to live it in such a way that they render it believable. 
Invisible and above reason in its most profound dimension, the mystery 
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of Christ, of the pilgrim Church and of the celestial Kingdom manifests 
itself through signs, persons and things. The persons, however, it 
must be noted, have a power of revealing that material signs do not 
possess, such that their life, more than their words, incites men to 
accept the reality of the Mystery and to become more profoundly a 
part of it. It is, therefore, in letting the invisible riches of the Mys- 
tery impregnate and transform their life that religious render them 
visible; it is in adopting a style and form of life which speaks to their 
immediate contemporaries that these signs are rendered legible. By 
doing this they will fulfill one of their essential missions in the Church, 
to bear witness, to be a sign of the Mystery. 


ASPECT OF EXTERIOR WORKS 


The insistence we have placed on the apostolic efficacy of the 
consecrated life and the bearing witness to Christ must not weaken 
the importance of exterior works assumed by religious. It is rather 
a question of establishing a hierarchy of values, not of throwing dis- 
credit upon any service of the Church the necessity of which is un- 
known only to those who forget the visible dimension of the Mystical 
Body and the law of mediations. Did not Pius XII affirm it to the 
nursing nuns in his allocution the 25th of April, 1957: “It is of no 
use for us to express again the certitude that we have of the irreplace- 
able role religious play in the multitude of Catholic apostolic camps, 
most of all in that of education and schooling, nor any less in that of 
charity? The missionary work of the Church itself is and has been for 
a long time inconceivable without the participation of religious.’’** 
And, even closer to us, did not the Council render homage to religious 
engaged in the active life by approving this passage of the Constitution 
on the Church: “This sacred Synod encourages and praises the men 
and women, brothers and sisters, who in monasteries, or in schools 
and hospitals, or on the missions, adorn the Bride of Christ. They do 
so by their unswerving and humble loyalty to their chosen consecra- 
tion, while rendering to all men generous services of every variety.’ 


Religious institutions of the active life, of which we are a part, 
are therefore called within the Church to collaborate in all exterior 
forms of fraternal charity, in this way building up the Mystical 
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Body and working through this towards a perfection of their respective 
members. It is not to be said that each community may or must as- 
sume any task. The Magisterium desires that on the contrary each 
religious family abstains from new enterprises which do not truly 
answer its principal work or the thought of its founder.?° Each one 
having a specific goal and orientation, we may not consider it as a 
simple potential, neutral and indifferent, from which we would only 
have to withdraw after considering the time and circumstance. 


In respect to their particular functions, which answer to the 
intentions of their Founders and which the Church has ratified, 
the different religious families must put into operation the necessary 
renewals, the required adaptations in the present world. They must 
“promote amongst their members a sufficient knowledge of the needs 
of the Church, in such a way that, having wisely singled out in the 
light of faith the circumstances of today’s world, they will aid men 
more efficiently.”** This adaptation cannot be limited to the informa- 
tion and technical means of action, as if the manner of leading one’s 
religious life could remain that of another era, without seriously 
compromising apostolic activity. Institutes “should skilfully harmonize 
their observances and practices with the needs of the apostolate to 
which they are dedicated. But inasmuch as the religious life which is 
committed to apostolic works takes on many forms, a necessary 
diversity will have to distinguish its path to a suitable renewal, and 
members of the various communities will have to be sustained in 
living for Christ’s service by means which are proper and fitting for 
themselves.”’?” 


The worry of responding to the demands of the world may some- 
times bother community life, as Paul VI underlined in his allocution 
of the 13th of May, 1965, to the sisters of Saint Vincent de Paul. 
Far from reproachng this, he considers it as normal since he adds: 
“you only live in community in order to be more ready to serve those 
who have need of you.’”** It is also normal that a religious community 
adapt to the new circumstances of its apostolate “certain schematic 
points, certain prescriptions, that are but simple applications of the 
rule, certain customs which may correpond to conditions of another 
time, but which presently only complicate the apostolic task.’** It 
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would not “be reasonable to persist in the usages and manners of 
procedures which hinder this service, or even render it impossible.”?° 


In view of furthering the apostolic efficiency, it is also necessary 
to see to the professional qualifications of persons through an adequate 
formation program procuring for them a real competence in their 
sphere of activity. It is not enough to form religious for the active 
life for a number of years under only a religious regularity, and for 
the sake of regularity itself, as if they were contemplatives. Once they 
are placed on the outside, out of grasp of such a reality, they feel weak 
and unprepared, incapable of truly assuming the task entrusted to 
them. Formed, on the other hand, in function of the demands of their 
future apostolate, they sense themselves on equal terms with their 
lay colleagues and are better accepted than the latter. In fact, it is 
inadmissible that they “who by their religious profession and their 
apostolic vocation, consecrate themselves to charges or functions in 
society may or are able to be esteemed professionally inferior to per- 
sons who, moved by purely human motives, however noble, fulfill 
during our time the same tasks and professions.”?* Charity well under- 
stood normally is clothed with a certain dignity, obedient to an inspira- 
tion and possessing strength which simple philanthropy lacks. 


Apart from favoring apostolic efficiency, competence, which is 
definitely an affair of honesty and professional conscience, plays an 
important role in the acceptance of testimony, for it gives a certain 
willingness to listen to those who benefit from such professional 
services. When we admire a religious because of his competence in a 
particular field, we are prepared to listen to him when he expresses 
his religious convictions. We even often say that for such a man 
seriously adhering to Christ and the Gospel, this Gospel must be a 
serious reality, and Christ a remarkable personality. This professional 
sympathy is a first step in the direction of Christ. Again this com- 
petence must be maintained in order that the religious have the pos- 
sibility and means of holding to the light his professional knowledge. 
Hence, it is the duty of superiors to furnish him with what he needs, 
books, courses, instruments of work, so that he may follow the pro- 
gress of his matter; and they also have the duty not to transfer him, 
without serious reasons, into another apostolic work for which he 
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has not been prepared. The lack of continuity in apostolic work 
minimizes the efficiency, discourages the persons involved and kills 
the dynamism of their zeal. 


In this search for apostolic efficacy and the technical or per- 
sonal perfection which favors it, religious must remember that their 
exterior apostolic function must never come before their sacerdotal 
and prophetic functions. They did not primarily take on the religious 
life to engage in exterior activities, but to live according to the three 
evangelical counsels and to testify to the supernatural values founded 
on their practice. Hence this grave warning of Paul VI: “We do not 
wish that among you nor among other religious who have an apostolic 
function, prevail at all the false opinion claiming that exterior works 
should retain your first interest, and secondarily interior perfection, 
as if this was demanded by the spirit of the times and the needs of 
the Church. Intense activity and care for a spirtual life, far from 
hindering one another, demand to be put in narrow conjunction so 
that they may always progress together at the same rhythm. There- 
fore, with the ardor of progressing in these works, let there be in the 
union of zeal and prayer, the splendor of a conscience without mark, 
patience in difficulties, active and vigilant charity which is spent for 
the salvation of souls. If we neglect these virtues, not only will apos- 
tolic works be lacking in vigor and richness, but also little by little 
the spirit will become lukewarm and he will not be long able to guard 
ourselves from the dangers which infiltrate the accomplishment of 
the sacred ministry.’’?? 


There is, therefore, for religious of the active life a double danger 
to be avoided. The first danger is to insist so strongly on an exterior 
apostolate that the religious must ask themselves if “in its actual 
form, the consecrated life, the life of poverty, chastity and obedience, 
of prayer and penitence” still retains some value in the Church.** 
The special ends of the institute would then become more important 
than its principal goal: exterior activity would carry a prejudice to 
religious life and would even put it in jeopardy. We would no longer 
draw from the religious life, in living it intensely, the exterior forces 
which render the apostolate supernaturally fruitful. Without the quality 
of their religious life and the transparency of this life among the 
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people with whom they live, religious could only secularize their 
apostolate and become themselves but simple functionaries. 


The second danger for religious engaged in the active life would 
consist in so separating the religious life from the apostolate that they 
have the impression of living as religious when they are in chapel or 
in the monastery, and as non-religious in their apostolic work: their 
life is lived in two ways, that of filling and that of emptying. In this 
case religious would sanctify themselves to the detriment of one 
activity, not because of it and its accomplishment. It would be to 
overminimize their apostolate by reducing it to a simple occasion of 
perfection, as were for example ‘‘the stuffed crows that certain hermits 
would dress in the morning and then remove the stuffing at night for 
the sole reason of occupying themselves virtuously.” Being inherent 
to their form of religious life, as approved by the Church, it must be a 
way and an object of their sanctification, as well as the normal ex- 
pression of their love of God and the privileged place of their testi- 
mony. 


It is essential that religious consider their exterior activity, not 
as a heterogeneous element, but as “the continuation, the fruitfulness 
and expression of their religious life’; that they establish a close 
union between the apostolic task and their search for perfection, so 
that their religious life be penetrated by the apostolic spirit and all 
the apostolic acts animated by the religious spirit. If they ‘wish 
before everything to answer their vocation in following Christ Him- 
self in His members, their apostolic activity must derive from their 
intimate union with Him.”*? It is certainly not easy to achieve a 
harmonious union between their vocation and their profession, and 
most of all to maintain it, since it is subjected to perpetual and in- 
evitable tensions. In the constant search for a healthy balance reli- 
gious must remember that visible efficiency is not always identical 
with supernatural efficiency, and that the best way to gain time for 
the apostolate is to begin by giving time to God. 


CONCLUSION 


If the apostolic dimension of the religious life includes three 
distinct levels, it is not obligatory that each institution be missionary 
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according to this triple plan. All religious life, without doubt, what- 
ever its particular form, takes on a profound apostolic character 
through its spiritual influence over the Church and the world: here 
is the first element of its apostolic dimension. Being also a state of 
public perfection, it gives to the world the testimony of the Absolute, 
of the transcendental values of the Kingdom. This aspect of its 
apostolic dimension is common to all religious families, even if it 
presents different faces. As for the exterior apostolic activity, whose 
importance must never be minimized, it characterizes the religious 
Institutes of active life and differentiates them among themselves. 
It draws its veritable efficacy from the technical competence and 
human worth of the apostle, but most of all from his interiority. This 
exterior apostolate, which is the lot of the pilgrim Church will pass 
with time, while the spiritual profit, which grows in Christ, already 
takes on an eternal value. Without neglecting either of the two, reli- 
gious, engaged in the active life, must harmonize them, must daily 
find the living unity between prayer and exterior activity. Subjected 
to a perpetual tension, they do not seek to flee it in order to avoid 
going astray, but to assume it and give it a redeeming role for them- 
selves and for mankind, their brothers. 
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Principles for 
Renewal of Constitutions 


GEOFFREY BRIDGES, O.F.M. 


The spark that initiated the most recent ecumenical council was 
a charismatic inspiration. Pope John XXIII described it in his open- 
ing address: “It was completely unexpected, like a flash of heavenly 
light.” Like all charisms, it had to be institutionalized in order to be 
effective. The taming of John’s idea was a long, laborious, painful 
process which has been called Vatican Council II. But out of human 
conflict came some immediate improvements in Christ’s Church and 
the basis was laid for many more. Every decree of the Council bears 
the unmistakable imprint of the humans who forged them; and just 
as plainly, the operation of the Holy Spirit. Christ’s Church has 
proven itself vibrant still with divine life, but burdened still with 
humanness. 

The Franciscan Order was so much one with the Church in pre- 
conciliar days that it needed reform just as urgently. Like the Church 
it had been prodded by its restless ones, its visionaries, its cool critics, 
and its impatient apostates. But the tangled vines of tradition were 
imprisoning it. As a consequence the writing was on the wall. Statis- 
tics show that recruits are declining, the work of the Order falling 
more and more into the hands of older men. The Order needed that 
disrupting, cleansing wind unleashed by John. 
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The plan of the Church for drawing religious institutes into the 
self-renewal of the Church is embodied mainly in the Decree on the 
Adaptation and Renewal of Religious Life, proclaimed by Pope Paul 
VI, October 28, 1965. 


Acquaintance with this decree is presumed here. It must only be 
added that, more or less by common consent, the decree is considered 
to be one of lesser genius and inspiration. Where it might have been 
provocative and creative, it simply points unimaginatively in the 
general direction of renewal. Two reasons, among others, might be 
adduced for the limitations of this decree. The first, that the theology 
of religious life was lagging behind advances in other areas; second, 
that religious did not exert the influence they might have in the pre- 
paration of the document. This latter is especially true of the friars. 
A very unsatisfactory two sentences advert to our form of religious 
life (4¢ 9). The monks on the other hand are given more explicit at- 
tention, because of the intervention which they made. 


This decree must serve as the main source of principles for re- 
newing religious institutes, because it embodies the primary source of 
the will of the Holy Spirit. While it offers only very general guide- 
lines, a virtue can be found in this. Ample room is left for following 
the continuing inspiration of the Holy Spirit wherever He may lead 
an institute which really wants to reform itself and not rest content 
with superficial adjustments.’ 


The following presentation of principles for renewal of consti- 
tutions is offered with these preambles: 1) it is based on the decree, 
but draws from other sources, some of which are identified; 2) prin- 
ciples are proposed for the renewal of any religious institute; 3) but 
special advertence is devoted to the situation in the Franciscan Order 
and its various jurisdictions; 4) however, my perspective will pri- 
marily and of necessity be that of a member of the Franciscan juris- 
diction.” 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


In my study of the decree I first noted nine statements which 
might be construed as principles for renewal of religious institutes. 
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These nine I have reduced to six by combining into one the key 
statements on up-dating. Not all are of equal importance. It is evi- 
dent that three are considered fundamental. These primary principles 
are: 1) the constant return to the sources of all Christian life; 2) and 
to the original spirit of the institutes; and 3) adaptation to the 
changed conditions of our times (# 2). 


RETURN TO THE SOURCES OF ALL CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


This first principle is immediately specified: “Since the ultimate 
norm of the religious life is the following of Christ set forth in the 
Gospels, let this be held by all institutes as the highest rule” (# 2a). 


The chapter on religious in the Constitution on the Church has 
shown the essential continuity of the Christian life in all members of 
the Church. All are committed to following Christ; all take as their 
ultimate norm the Christ of the Gospels. For religious, then, the 
prime source book of their life in the Church is not the writings of 
the founder but the words and deeds of the Son of God as we find 
them in the Gospels. 

All are aware of the tremendous advances in understanding the 
Gospels made in recent years. The modern revolution in theology 
was triggered by these new insights. Men skilled in these scriptural 
studies, therefore, must have a key role in the renovation of religious 
institutes. With them should be experts in spiritual theology (and 
theology of religious life) who will present the appropriate context 
to inspire whatever legislation is necessary. 

For the Franciscan Order an especially delicate task awaits. 
The Rule and early writings of St. Francis draw heavily on Gospel 
texts. Even though he often showed a seeming intuitive grasp of the 
essential meaning of the Gospels, nevertheless he was a man of his 
times. Current exegesis may interpret certain favorite texts of our 
founder in a different way. We must expect and accept this. 


Pope Paul in Ecclesiam Suam and in his opening address to the 
second session of the Council put into words the inspiration of Pope 
John and certain leading intellectuals of the Council. Before the 
Church could take up the task of its renewal it had to engage first 
in a probing exercise of self-awareness. It reflected one, its own nature 
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in the Constitution on the Church. All subsequent decrees were ex- 
positions of this main document. 


It was not an original inspiration on the part of Franciscans, 
therefore, to suggest that before any renewal be undertaken in the 
Order a similar venture into self-awareness be undertaken. The Friars 
Minor jurisdiction is at present drafting such a theological-spiritual 
document in light of which any future legislation will be framed. 


I mention this spiritual document at this point because such a 
study must necessarily synthesize the present understanding of theo- 
logians on the Gospels as norm and inspiration of religious life. It 
must do the same for the currently much debated subject of what 
precisely is the nature of the spirituality (or life in the Church) of 
active religious institutes. An awareness of such truths as much as 
we are able to express them at this moment in history is necessary as 
a prolegomenon to renewal legislation for any religious institute.* 


RETURN TO THE ORIGINAL INSPIRATION OF THE INSTITUTE 


One of the most important tasks facing the Order today is stated 
by precisely this second conciliar principle: to renovate the order 
according to the original inspiration of the founder. In the course 
of time, especially in an ancient Order such as ours, much mytholog- 
ical, historical and cultural sedimentation settled on the sources which 
contain our original inspiration. It will require careful evaluation of 
current studies by such men as Cajetan Esser, O.F.M., Francis de 
Beer, O.F.M. and others in order to penetrate to the original charism 
of St. Francis. Later talks on Franciscan spirituality and the work 
of the Order today will give the necessary detail for this second prin- 
ciple.’ A two-fold task must be undertaken: a) as Fr. Esser suggests, 
the Rule and early writings need to be de-mythologized (cleansed of 
partisan interpretations) so that the historical meaning might shine 
forth; and b) a searching evaluation must be made of the present 
structure, apostolates, and customs of the Order so that what the 
decree calls “sound traditions” might faithfully be preserved (# 2b). 


There are various paths being taken in quest of the original 
inspiration of St. Francis in order to decide what the life and work 
of the friars should be today. The most fruitful and reliable in my 
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opinion is the historical approach (Esser, de Beer, etc.). The approach 
through papal statements I would consider of doubtful value. (Cf. 
Jeremiah Crosby, O.F.M.Cap., Bearing Witness: The Place of the 
Franciscan Family in the Church, Franciscan Herald Press.) One can 
hardly expect that any special inspiration is guiding a pope who speaks 
or writes on the nature and spirit of a religious institute. His opinion 
is based on historical sources, the very (tainted?) sources which 
modern Franciscan scholarship is carefully studying. As I will indi- 
cate later, it is rather the task of the Order today to interpret for 
the Church what its nature and work is. 


In one of the practical criteria (1, c) mentioned above it is 
suggested that terminology proper to the Order be retained. I think 
I detect an insight from current studies in semantics and phenomenol- 
ogy, namely, that language not only proceeds from thinking but at 
times precedes it and helps to form it. It is possible that the original 
terminology encapsulates the original insight and preserves it. There 
is a contrary need, however. Outside of these essential terms all lan- 
guage of new legislation should reflect the contemporary situation, 
so as to be in fact and in terminology relevant. 


ADAPTATION TO THE CHANGED CONDITIONS OF OUR TIMES. 


The need to adapt and up-date recurs in several contexts in the 
decree. They can all be conveniently drawn together here. 

a) Religious institutes must fall into line with the Church “in 
matters biblical, liturgical, dogmatic, ecumenical, missionary and 
social” (4¢ 2c). 

This is a large order. Religious institutes must master conciliar 
theology. At least, they must learn to think along the avenues opened 
up by conciliar studies, since the theological situation can hardly be 
said to have jelled as yet. Coming into line with the thinking of the 
Church means more adopting principles and attitudes than mastering 
doctrines. 

Since the vows are essential to the life of a religious, current 
theology of the vows must inspire whatever is legislated in this re- 
gard. As I see the situation, there is an evolution of new insights into 
the vows. The process is still in progress. Consequently only tentative 
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accommodations can be made at present. Subsequent papers will no 
doubt take us into such pertinent areas. 


In the spirit of the Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy the spiri- 
tual exercises, types of devotional prayers, exercises of penance, etc., 
should be evaluated for their appropriateness. Legislation in these 
matters should be minimal, in order to allow for differences of tem- 
perament and culture. Whatever is said on the subject of sacramental 
life should likewise reflect contemporary theology. 


b) Adequate Knowledge of Social Conditions and the Needs of 
the Church. 


One refrain of conciliar documents is the necessity to “read the 
signs of the times.” It takes no lengthy exposition to prove that we are 
at present living in an era of extensive and rapid change. As the 
Council Fathers stated in the Constitution on the Church in the Mod- 
ern World: “Today, the human race is involved in a new stage of 
history. Profound and rapid changes are spreading by degrees around 
the world. Triggered by intelligence and creative energies of man, 
these changes recoil upon him, upon his decisions and desires, both 
individual and collective, and upon his manner of thinking and acting 
with respect to things and to people. Hence we can already speak of 
a true cultural and social transformation” (# 4). 


Reading the signs of the times means, first of all, becoming at- 
tuned to the current philosophical and theological attitude toward 
the world. If I might put it this way, it means becoming attuned to 
the philosophy and theology of the world of St. Bonaventure, in our 
tradition, rather than the attitude fostered by medieval spiritual 
theology which has survived down to our day. Speculatively, the world 
was loved as a theophany of God; a brotherhood was felt to- 
ward all creatures; it was a glorious thing to be in the world. But 
spiritually, all of this was to a large extent denied. The world was 
evil, the source of temptation; so too the body. The world was to 
be suffered not celebrated. It is a wonder that this schizophrenia was 
not felt and dealt with. 


It is being felt and it must be dealt with in Franciscan thought 
before any legislation can be constructed. Franciscans cannot be in 
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and for the world if they carry with them a basic distrust of human 
nature and of creatures. 


In the pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World 
the Catholic Church has put itself at the service of mankind (+ 42) 
and has expressed a willingness to help mankind develop all that is 
truly human (# 40). At the same time she “brings to mankind light 
kindled from the gospels, and puts at its disposal those savings resources 
which the Church herself, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
receives from her Founder” (# 3). 


This commitment to serve and save the contemporary world 
calls for radically new means of proclaiming the Gospel to men who 
have turned away unimpressed by the traditional mode of presenta- 
tion. It calls for new, more effective modes of serving the social and 
cultural needs of all classes of people. If the Church is to be the avant- 
garde of God in the present stage of history, rather than its victim, 
it must show an unprecedented creativity in forms and structures of 
being in and for the world.® 


Cardinal Doepfner in a council speech expressed disappointment 
that religious were not as they should be the spearhead of the renewal 
in the Church. They are traditionally the charismatic element in the 
Church. But they have been failing in their task.’ Recently some signs 
of life have appeared; but the task is just beginning. Religious insti- 
tutes need to show boldness in their thinking and experiments. 


Now as far as legislation is concerned, the times and the project of 
the Church call for guidelines which allow for versatility, mobility, 
and experimentation. This is not the time to change from one rigid 
form of legislation to another. Perhaps in a decade or two a synthesis 
of the multiple contemporary currents will begin to form. In the 
meantime, nothing should be done, nothing legislated, which will 
hamper the evolution of the modes of presence to and service of the 
world of religious institutes. 


If the Franciscan Order is not to set itself aside from the people 
of the world, it must provide itself with an openness to present society 
and the freedom to accommodate itself to the service of the world. 


Proper historical investigation should resolve the question of the 
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type of religious men St. Francis intended his brethren to be. If 
monasticism is a later accretion, then a return to the original spirit 
of our founder means eliminating the monastic elements which have 
crept into and hampered our apostolic life. An apostolic order should 
adopt a stance in conformity to the contemporary apostolate. As the 
decree on adaption states: ‘These communities, then, should adjust 
their rules and customs to fit the demands of the apostolate to which 
they are dedicated. The fact however that apostolic religious life 
takes on many forms requires that its adaptation and renewal take 
into account this diversity and provide that the lives of religious 
dedicated to the service of Christ in these various communities be 
sustained by special provisions appropriate to each” (+ 10). 


Perhaps, to be more realistic, Franciscans should at the present 
time establish a double set of guidelines governing: a) houses which 
are larger and closer to the monastic pattern, e.g. Third Order churches, 
shrines, etc., and b) apostolic communities (parishes, high schools, 
retreat houses, etc.). 


However, someone might suggest that the Franciscan Order in 
the spirit of its founder should simply undertake whatever work the 
Church asks of it. It is true, St. Francis was the “vir catholicus et 
totus apostolicus.” His spirit of ecclesial obedience has been left as a 
mark upon the Order. In the present renewal this should be a guiding 
light. Renovation should take place, because the Church has called for 
it. It should proceed according to the directives of the Church. Further, 
as a principle, the Order should fulfill the role in the Church today 
which the Church desires. This is the ecclesial dimension which all 
religious institutes should strive to realize. 


Some careful thought should be given to the implications of all 
this, however. Is the Order simply to ask the Church, Who are we? 
What is our work? I think not. Just as Franciscans are the ones 
most likely to know their own true and original spirit, so they will 
more surely discern what work is in accord with this spirit. 


It is our role to reveal to the Church what charismatic thrust 
we feel the Holy Spirit is giving to the Order in these days. When 
the pope, or other proper authority, puts his approval on this, the 
Order is acting as much in the ecclesial spirit of St. Francis as when 
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it humbly accepts a work imposed by the Church. Similarly, it would 
seem to follow from the same obligation to be obedient to the Holy 
Spirit, that at times it is incumbent on the Order to relinquish or 
refuse a work imposed by ecclesiastical authority. (The discernment 
of spirits is always difficult and involves risk.) 


A PRIMARY CONSIDERATION 


RENEWAL OF SPIRIT 


As a counterpoise to efforts at updating especially externals and 
apostolic work, the decree interjects a caution: “The purpose of 
religious life is to help the members follow Christ and be united to 
God through the profession of the evangelical counsels. It should 
constantly be kept in mind, therefore, that even the best adjustments 
made in accordance with the needs of our age will be ineffectual un- 
less they are animated by a renewal of spirit. This must take pre- 
cedence over the active ministry” (2, e). 


Religious are being urged today to come forth from their monas- 
terles and convents and enter into dialogue with the rest of the 
Church and with the world. Some have put it: less selfish prayer in 
the chapel and more generous apostolic spirit. Cardinal Suenens, one 
of the most noted advocates of more apostolic involvement for reli- 
gious, in a council address complained that too often an absolute 
dichotomy was made between prayer and work. Prayer was viewed, 
he said, as the means of sanctifying the individual religious; once 
sanctified, he turned to apostolic labors and gave to others that 
which he had stored up in prayer. This inevitably pictured work as 
inimical to the spiritual development of the religious. The cardinal 
called for a more accurate theology of the active life. Work, if per- 
formed in the proper spirit, was itself a means of sanctification for 
the individual religious. It was wrong, he observed, to give the im- 
pression that the religious’ apostolic labors estranged him from God.* 


Careful consideration will have to be given to St. Francis’ 
principle: that in their work friars do not extinguish the spirit of 
holy prayer and devotion to which all created things are meant to 
contribute. The principle is obviously valid; application by way of 
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positive recommendation for the second half of the 20th century 
is another thing. As Cardinal Suenens suggests, recent developments 
in the theology of work will offer guidance. 


The Council holds up the ideal of a carefully balanced life of 
apostolic activity, with a renewed effort at fidelity in the quest of 
union with God in prayer, scripture and liturgy. ““They should join 
contemplation by which they fix their minds and hearts on Him, 
with apostolic love, by which they strive to be associated with the 
work of redemption and to spread the kingdom of God” (# 5). It 
is a challenge to reforming bodies to find that balance and to express 
it in directives without a multiplicity of particular specifications, and 
so forestall what is still called the American heresy of work. 


The decree’s instruction that the prayer life of religious should be 
more liturgical and scriptural offers another area for experimenta- 
tion, since universally accepted forms of liturgical and_ scriptural 
devotions are non-existent, at least of the type envisaged by contem- 
porary liturgists. 

Practical criterion 2c suggests that way be left free for new modes 
for a more spiritual life. Renewal of spirit requires re-capturing the 
essential insight of an institute’s approach to God, but at the same 
time imaginatively applying it to the present age. It would be foolish 
and useless for Franciscans to seek a return to the simple days of 
Rivo Torto. (P.C. 2, a-e; 3, a-e) 

As one commentator put it: 


It will be a delicate matter for religious to combine an adapta- 
tion of their apostolic activity to the conditions of today with 
an ever-increasing fidelity to the quest for union with God 
in prayer, scripture and liturgy. But this is what the Council 
has called for. (Simply put, religious are asked to be what 
they claim to be.) It is a nuanced call. It does not return 
religious life upside down. It will appear to the superficial 
as merely more of the same old hash. In reality it places 
before religious a serious challenge: renew yourself in fidelity 
to what you are, so that in a Church renewed you will be able 
to fulfill that role which you have been fulfilled in the past 
— and fulfill it even more richly.° 
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PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES 


ADAPTATION DEMANDS THE COOPERATION OF ALL THE MEM- 
BERS OF THE INSTITUTE. 

Since the institute like the Church consists of the members a 
renewal must be effected through the members of the institute. 
Wisdom resides not only in major superiors and in appointed com- 
mittees. Consequently suggestions from all the members should be 
solicited, proposals referred back to them for critique, and avenues 
provided for continued communication into the future. Legislation 
should therefore provide means for greater communication with the 
members and processes for continued planning for renewal. (P.C. 5,e) 


To this end the principles of subsidiarity and collegiality should 
be explicitly incorporated in any new legislation. Through subsidarity 
decisions and legislation are made at the lowest possible level, leading 
to two advantages: better assurance of practical legislation; and the 
development of greater initiative and responsibility in religious. 
Collegiality of the kind gradually being introduced among the hier- 
archy should find its parallel in religious institutes, so that a wider 
range of wisdom might be focused on the facing of religious insti- 
tutes into the present world. 


Some practical suggestions in this area are: a) the legal estab- 
lishment of governing bodies on nation] or regional levels with true 
legislative power; b) this body should at least periodically hold a 
meeting of the scope of a national general chapter with wide repre- 
sentation which would propose and endorse programs and _ legisla- 
tion; c) provincial chapters should have a wider representation 
more democratically selected; and d) subsidiarity suggests that legis- 
lation be a less important item on the agenda of international and 
national meetings. 


EXPERIMENTATION AND ADAPTATION 
UNDER DIRECTION OF COMPETENT AUTHORITY. 

In order to avoid anarchy renewal requires supervision. Reading 
the signs of the times, however, should convince major superiors that 
if adequate allowance for adaptation and experimentation is not 
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given, liberties will be taken which will be with greater difficulty 
controlled. So, “superiors should take counsel in an appropriate way 
and hear members of the Order in those things which concern the 
future well being of the whole institute’ (+ 8). Again, I would stress 
that adaptation only begins with directives or legislation from a 
general chapter. Consequently permission for experimentation, with 
due controls, should be a part of legislation. No commission or chapter 
will find the perfect pattern; conditions will change and render the 
pattern obsolete. 


The decree points to general chapters as especially responsible 
for approving and controlling experimentation. In view of the great 
diversity of nations and cultures it would seem wise that this authority 
be delegated to lower levels. (P.C. 4, a-e) 


FURTHER PRINCIPLES 


The above are the major principles explicity contained in the 
decree. There are some implicit principles which I would like to 
discuss briefly. 


a) In an ecclesial context: It has been stated that this is no 
time for “tribal loyalties,’ to enhance the glory or protect the priv- 
ilege of an institute. Each institute needs to renew itself in the con- 
text of the whole Church, with the good of the Church uppermost. 
The Decree on the Pastoral Office of Bishops reminds us: “All reli- 
gious have the duty, each according to his proper vocation, of coop- 
erating zealously and diligently in building up and increasing the 
whole Mystical Body of Christ and for the good of particular 
churches” (3 33). They are dedicated to the service of the Church 
and not simply to the life and work of the institute. 


Now, the Decree on Religious insinuates — some wish the con- 
ciliar Fathers had been more direct and forceful — that they may 
mean some institutes decide for the good of the Church and its own 
members either to go out of existence or affiliate with another or 
other institutes of similiar spirit and apostolate. Personally, I feel that 
the words “(institutes) who have practically identical constitutions 
and rules and common spirit should unite” (3¢ 22), are directed 
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especially to the several jurisdictions of the Order founded by St. 
Francis. Ideally, the work of renewal in the Franciscan Order should 
at the same time have been a work or reunion. Practically and real- 
istically, as each jurisdiction proceeds with renewal an inter-juris- 
diction committee should investigate the question whether Francis- 
cans can best serve the Church in unity or diversity. 


Practical steps should be taken to further implement the sug- 
gestion of the decree that religious institutes cooperate through 
conferences or councils of major superiors in promoting the good of 
the Church (4 23). (I am aware of the national and regional con- 
ferences of the major superiors in the United States; but it is my 
impression that they have barely begun to exercise their potential.) 
Likewise religious institutes should take the initiative in proposing 
means of implementing the suggestion of the Decree on the Pastoral 
Office of Bishops: “A well-ordered cooperation is to be encouraged 
between religious communities and between them and the diocesan 
clergy. There should also be a very close coordination of all apostolic 
works and activities which especially depend upon a supernatural 
attitude of hearts and minds, rooted in and founded upon charity. 
The Apostolic See is competent to supervise this coordination for the 
universal Church” (3 35, 5; emphasis added). 


b) Courage and boldness: One of the greatest dangers is that 
an institute will lose courage in the crisis of actual renovating; that it 
will rest content with mere external adaptations (a change of habit 
when a change in structure is called for). As Bishop John J. McEleney, 
S.J. said in commenting on the decree: “Doubtless some daring experi- 
ments and perhaps even some drastic changes will have to be made by 
competent authorities, and we should not be afraid of engaging in 
them, even though some initial difficulties and failings may have to 
be overcome.”?° 


What may inhibit boldness needed is the charge, sure to be made 
by some, that what is suggested is unfaithful to the founder, an at- 
tempt to create a new order instead of adapting the old one. Here 
precisely is the wisdom of the decree in sending institutes back to 
their original spirit before urging them on to adaptation. Renovation 
should have strong roots in history. But the conservatism that fidelity 
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to traditions engenders must be resisted if religious institutes are 
really to serve the Church in the contemporary world. 


I do not have a firmly rooted opinion at this time whether this 
boldness should extend to the composition of a new Rule for the Fran- 
ciscan Order, or even that we return to the first Rule and the Testa- 
ment as a better embodiment of our original spirit. My inclination is 
to retain the Rule but to supplement it with a spiritual document 
which applies its spirit in the current era and distinguishes the es- 
sential from the cultural in the Rule. (Not riding horses and not using 
money are ideals freighted with 13th-century connotations.) I greatly 
suspect that any mew Rule, in these days of rapid change, would 
soon be found guilty of similar anachronisms. 


c) Openness and Tentativeness. Under this last principle I would 
like to summarize a theme running through the decree and my pre- 
sentation above. Whatever legislation is written at this time should 
be general and provisional. The times are too unsettled, the evolution 
of insights on every level so dynamic, that it is really impossible to 
produce anything effective except guidelines for a period of change. 
(One small secular institute, the Ladies of Bethany, have suspended 
their general constitutions. For the present they are operating ac- 
cording to the decisions of their latest general chapter. This has 
much to recommend it, at least until times settle.) (P.C. 3, c) 


Generous leeway for experimentation should be allowed. Nor 
should judgment be passed too hastily on such projects, as the prac- 
tical criteria 4, c and d suggest. Granted, there is great risk in such 
an approach. However, these are times which invite taking a mature 
approach to reality. Legislation in the past has tended to be too 
paternalistic and inhibiting of creativity. (P.C. 5, a-b) 


The Congregation on Religious can best help the renovation of 
religious institutes by respecting their efforts at self-awareness. Re- 
spect for diversity rather than zeal for uniformity is needed; willing- 
ness, too, to allow for tentativeness and experimentation. This is 
stated with urgent concern and memories of the recent past, but with 
the realization that the Congregation is the Church’s means of en- 
dowing a part of the Church’s plan. Without this approval we seek 
our own will. 
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CONCLUSION 


A charism such as Pope John’s is a sudden and personal event. 
The institutionalizing of such a divine gift is at once a delicate and 
a laborious task: delicate, for care must be taken to create a setting 
which will control without suppressing the dynamism of the vision; 
laborious, because of the magnitude of such a vision and the multi- 
- tude of studies and discussions necessary to implement it. We have 
witnessed the agony of effort of Vatican II — and its completion is 
just a beginning. 


What faces religious institutes is the hard work of combining the 
charism of the Council (something contemporary) and that of their 
founder (something historical). The special difficulty of the Fran- 
ciscan Order is to rescue the true vision of St. Francis frorn seven 
and a half centuries of its history; to sift out what in its traditions and 
institutions are a valuable implementation of this original insight. 
The Order is called upon to do on its lesser scale what the Church 
is doing in renovating itself. It lies within the power of the Order 
to share in the new spring, to re-awaken “the mightly spiritual and 
moral energies which at present lie dormant,’ which Pope Paul 
spoke of in his concluding address to the Council Fathers. 


It is a task too serious to be undertaken with anything less than 
a profound and humble recourse to prayer. But it should be taken 
up with a Joannine faith and optimism. 


APPENDIX 


1. Subcommissions of the International Commission for the renewal 
of the O.F.M. Jurisdiction: 

A. Fundamental principles of the proposed legislation; method of 
procedure for the next General Chapter; interpretation of the 
Rule, of brotherhood, of the sense of being a “Minor.” 

B. General view regarding the education and formation of candi- 
dates and religious. 

C. Synthesize proposals concerning the exercise of the Brotherhood 
and the work of the apostolate. 
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D. Review of the present structure and administration of the Or- 
der and proposals. 


E. Missions and relations with other Franciscan Families. 


2. Practical Criteria for New Legislation proposed by Subcommission 
“A” (summary). Let new Legislation be: 


1) According to the proper nature of the O.F.M. 


2) 


a. 


Clear relation to the Rule and the mind of St. Francis; 
keeping in mind the history of the Order; the Spiritual 
Document acting as a bridge between legislation and the 
Rule. 


. Fundamental principles of Spiritual Document briefly re- 


called in the preliminary chapter and in each chapter or 
article of proposed legislation. 


. Retaining terminology proper to the Order, since these 


terms deal with that which from the beginning of the Order 
have signified the proper nature of the Order. 


. So arranged that the theological-spiritual context of each 


section is manifest. 


. All legislation should be tempered with fraternity and mi- 


nority, with respect for the person; common life ordered 
not so much to uniformity as to solidarity of the brethren 
among themselves and with the world. 


Spiritual and Positive 


a. 


New legislation presupposes authentic devotion and abnega- 
tion, great idealism and good will in the friars. 


. Motives and reasons should be adduced; regard for per- 


sonal responsibility; remedies for personal and community 
renovation proposed in a positive way by exhortation. 


. Spiritual liberty as contained in the Rule should remain in- 


tact for both individuals and the community, way being left 
free for initiative and new modes for a more spiritual life 
according to the influence of the Holy Spirit. 


. Legislation should not be so particular as to constrict un- 


duly or try to prevent every deficiency; neither laws nor 
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3) 


4) 


(oF 


decisions of superiors should be motivated by diffidence. 

Laws should not be motivated by too much consideration 
of human weakness effort to prevent lapses; rather they 
should promote and coordinate a multiform life of fraternity. 


Sincere (Realistic) 


a. 


New legislation should keep in mind the reality of the Or- 
der and the world in which the Order if placed, so that due 
consideration is given to differences and to continual change 
of circumstances; the legislation, therefore, should be general 
and open, not imposing uniformity or a closed system which 
cannot be a help for the real life of the Friars. 


. Empty and exterior formalism and legalistic perfectionism 


should be avoided; both for individuals and communities 
allowance should be made for spontaneity. 


. Only that which is absolutely necessary should be legislated 


for the ordering of community life. What is self-evident, 
established elsewhere, or requires more or less universal 
dispensation should be omitted. 


. Realism requires that the weakness of the Friars be kept in 


mind as also the size of the Order. This is not to be taken 
and canonizing minimalism or opening the door to capitula- 
tion, but rather to overcome evil with a superabundance of 
good; hence the value of patience, mercy, and continual 
conversion should be expressed positively. 


Dynamic 


a. 


Since all institutions in the world are subject to continual 
change and evolution, legislation ought explicitly to have 
regard for continual and flexible adaptation. 


. Both in legislation and in the structures of the Order organs 


and institutions should be provided which make room for 
continual accommodation. Experiments and initiatives should 
be the normal mode of operation and such new ventures 
should be received with open minds. 


. Experiments should always be ordered to the common good 
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and undertaken in intimate relation with the ministers, so 
that the friars do not seek their own will but promote the 
life of the Order. 


. Since experiments do not always show immediate results, 


all should keep an open mind and not condemn because of 
lack of results. 


. According to common practice of ecclesiastical law, dispen- 


sation, excuse, cessation of law and epikeia should not be 
put on a par with capitulation but taken as normal modes 
of observing the integral sense of the law in unusual cir- 
cumstances. 


General 


ae 


Since our Order is very numerous and spread through the 
whole world, legislation should have regard for diverse cir- 
cumstances and for the peculiarities of nations; they should 
be so general that they can be observed in the whole world. 


. Uniformity according to the norm a certain locality should 


not be imposed, lest those who cannot observe such laws 
elsewhere look upon themselves as cut off from the Order. 


. To this end, all the friars, especially those in the missions 


or living in special circumstances, should exert influence in 
establishing new laws. 


. What does not apply to all should be left to particular legis- 


lation, either regional or provincial, or for special business 
(e.g. matters concerning the general curia); or they should 
become provisory decrees for transitory circumstances. 


. Some things should be relegated to an appendix in the Gen- 


eral Constitutions and not burden the body of the text. 


Systematic 


a. 


The material in new legislation should be systematically 
ordered, not however according to the chapters of the Rule, 
since in the Rule there is no logical order; besides, the titles 
of the chapters were not composed by St. Francis. 


. Systematization should be according to the theological- 
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spiritual order of Spiritual Document, so that the impor- 
tance and significance of the legislation may be clear. 


c. The connection of the General Constitutions with the Spiri- 
tual Document and to the nature of the Order should be 
especially manifest, and each article should take its place 
according to this criterion. 


Vow of Obedience: 
Freedom and Authority 


GERALD WALKER, O.F.M. CAP. 


INTRODUCTION 


At the present time, anyone asked to prepare a paper on the 
relationship of obedience and freedom could only assent with a cer- 
tain sense of fear. It has been made a burning question today. Many 
are writing about the subject with an air of infallibility, while, how- 
ever, there is so much disagreement in what is being written. Yet one 
realizes the gravity of the problem, particularly in religious life, be- 
cause the very existence of religious life demands that we discover 
the correct answer to the problem. Therefore, this attempt at writing 
on the subject is being made with a deep realization of my own falli- 
bility and great dependence on the Holy Spirit, to whom I have 
prayed that He might give me the words to say. 


If each of you would allow me one favor, I would ask you to 
withhold your final judgments on the solution offered here until the 
final word of this paper has been read. In other words, because of the 
gravity of this problem and its numerous ramifications, it would not 
be fair to yourself, if you were to form an absolute judgment of 
what my opinion is, until you have read the whole paper. 
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To understand why the problem of obedience is the serious prob- 
lem that it is today can be discovered from the history of the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life of man. It would seem that we might find 
at least one of the keys to a solution of the problems by briefly looking 
at this history. 


The Attitude of Faith: A Brief Historical Analysis* 


The spiritual conflict of the man of the Middle Ages was differ- 
ent from the spiritual conflict of the man of today. It was the tempera- 
ment of the man of those times to have a profound faith and piety. 
Because the intellects of the Christians of that time were made sub- 
ject to faith, the sin of that age was not a sin of the intellect. The 
people were then overflowing with life and ardor, and their sins were 
of the senses and the sense powers. Consequently the great masters 
of the spiritual life in that era went into combat against those ardors 
of the senses, trying to calm them by urging the most violent physical 
mortifications. 


Since the seventeenth century, evil has taken other forms. The Prot- 
estant Reformation had proclaimed the principle of free thought, with- 
drawing the intellect from the authority of the Church, progressively 
disengaging it from dogmas and all restraints. In the French Revolu- 
tion reason, which had been freed by the Protestant Reformation, was 
deified and proclaimed to have absolute rights. This concept of the 
intellect filled the atmosphere of that epoch and was breathed by 
even the best of Christians, getting into their very life stream, per- 
haps without their recognizing it. Intellectual pride became the sin 
of the age. With this absolute confidence in their own finite intellects, 
men began to cry for freedom to follow their own rationalizations. 


Yet history proved how feeble the human intellect really is when 
it deals with the supernatural while ignoring the light of faith. Freed 
reason, considering itself queen in every domain, became successively 
deist and theist, and then in iis isolation ended by doubting itself 
and all the perceptions of the senses, arriving at phenomenalism and 
skepticism. Then reason did the only thing that it could do, namely, 
renounce the supernatural and lose all taste for metaphysical specula- 
tion, turning to matter to improve the earthly life of man. Thus the 
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world had become first rationalistic and then, as would naturally be 
expected, materialistic. 


The scientific discoveries which followed not only repaid man’s 
zeal to exercise his reason, but increased his confidence in reason it- 
self. And by increasing comfort and decreasing effort, man made the 
body, which he was determined to serve, anemic. 


This condition of man has grown and grown, and it is the condi- 
tion of man today. We live in an age of proud individualism, which 
exalts personal egoism. This condition of soul has made all of us more 
or less the enemies of every restraint of authority. This is the modern 
malady which has its source in a pride of intellect of which we are 
scarcely aware. It has so completely infiltrated our life and has so 
fully placed us at the service of the senses, that it has drained our 
moral and sometimes our physical energies. 


To solve our problems, which are indeed grave and profound, we 
must first face this truth about ourselves. We tend to glorify our 
intellects, to place our entire faith in them, to feel that we are capable 
of solving every problem, that we know all the answers. We are not 
inclined to live by faith nor do we consider any question which arises 
in our minds in the light of faith. We have all been more or less af- 
fected by the materialism of our age and tend to base all of our argu- 
ments on rationalizations which are naturalistic. We hunger for 
every freedom and to escape the cross at every turn. 


Yet, over this whole dark picture there is a most consoling light. 
Our individualism is a restless thing, and we are learning that, while 
we continually seek new pleasures and new freedoms, grasping at 
this and that, we are empty and dark. We are finding that the pro- 
found need of our souls for the infinite is not being satisfied. We see 
this in the nervous restlessness for a solution to all the problems 
which have come to light in the Second Vatican Council, and we dis- 
cover this emptiness with its attendant sadness particularly in religious 
men and women. 

When one speaks with them intimately, he finds in them a sense 
of emptiness, a hunger for God, an emptiness which is waiting to be 
filled. They are fearful that their faith is slipping. While they speak 
with enthusiasm and nervousness or restless for change, at the same 
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time they are looking for something to fill that emptiness in their 
lives.? 


Though we do not recognize it, we often use zeal for renewal as 
a way of escaping God. We busy ourselves about reform of the liturgy, 
the apostolate, ecumenism, the biblical revival, freedom under obedi- 
ence and all the rest; somehow that permits us to leave God out of 
the rest of our lives. The more busy we are about the aggiornamento, 
the easier we find it to ignore God’s demands for holiness. We play 
with our idolized reason in an attempt to remain unconscious of the 
void in our hearts and of that call to higher things while we remain 
in mediocrity. Without really intending it we have blunted God’s 
call to total love. A fear prevents us from looking at the emptiness 
that we find in our hearts.* 


The Challenge 


Consequently, one of the first steps in solving the great problems 
of our time, including the problem of obedience and freedom, is that 
we have the courage and the humility to face that emptiness which 
is within ourselves. We must recognize that it is God’s grace, God 
present in our souls, calling us to Himself. We must face the reality 
of our torturing hunger for God and make the effort to find Him 
again: the most important effort of our lives. We must admit the fact 
that our capacity to love and be loved can only be satisfied by God. 
We must admit the limitations of our human intellects and our tend- 
ency to rationalize about everything on the basis of the purely 
natural, and finally make up our minds that the only way in which 
we shall find a solution to our problems, including the problem of 
obedience and freedom, is in the light of faith. We will not find the 
answers by the satisfying light of reason, but only in the darkness 
of faith. We can only get the answers from God, but God always 
comes to us under cover of darkness. 


In the Dogmatic Constitution on Divine Revelation the Second 
Vatican Council says: 
After speaking in many places and varied ways through the 


prophets, God “last of all in those days has spoken to us by 
His Son” (Heb 1:1-2). For He sent His Son, the eternal Word, 
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who enlightens all men so that He might dwell among men 
and tell them the innermost realities about God (cf. John 
1:1-18). Jesus Christ, therefore, the Word made flesh, sent 
as “a man to men” “speaks the words of God” (John 3:3-4), 
and completes the work of salvation which His Father gave 
Him to do (cf. John 5:36, 17:4). For this reason Jesus per- 
fected revelation by fulfilling it through His whole work of 
making Himself present and manifesting Himself: through 
His words and deeds, His signs and wonders, but especially 
through His death and glorious resurrection from the dead 
and final sending of the Spirit of truth....4 “The obedience 
of faith” (Romans 16:26; cf. 1:5; 2 Cor. 10:5-6) must be 
given to God who reveals, an obedience by which man entrusts 
his whole self freely to God, offering “the full submission of 
intellect and will to God who reveals,” and freely assenting 
to the truth revealed by Him.° 


And what does the word of God tell us about freedom and obedi- 
ence in the Sacred Writings? 


Obedience in Scripture 


At the very dawn of the history of man we discover from the 
word of God in the Scriptures that obedience is not something which 
is determined by the subject. God Himself respected Adam’s free 
will and did not force his obedience, but the consequences of his 
disobedience were terrible. We speak very glibly of the fact that man 
should be permitted to use his rational personality, and certainly we 
agree with that. But the rational personality of a man is limited and 
fallible and too often determined by his will, by what he wants at 
the moment. No doubt Adam’s rational personality assured him that 
what he was about to do was very reasonable and that God had been 
unreasonable in asking him not to do it. So he disobeyed, and as the 
word of God tells us, ‘““By the disobedience of the one man the many 
were constituted sinners.’”’ And as Scripture assures us, it took the 
obedience of another man to constitute the many just (Rom. 5:19).° 


In the Old Testament God many times gave evidence of how He 
respected the free will of men, and yet punished them if they violated 
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that free will by disobeying His direct orders. Many times also in the Old 
Testament we read of how unbending the merciful God was towards 
those who were disobedient to His constituted authority. God tells 
us: “Any man who has the insolence to refuse to listen to the priest 
who officiates there in the ministry of the Lord, your God, or to 
judge, shall die” (Deut. 17:12). Through the pen of St. Paul the word 
tells us: “Let everyone be subject to the higher authorities, for there 
exists no authority except from God and those who exist have been 
appointed by God. Therefore he who resists the authority resists the 
ordinance of God; and they that resist bring on themselves damnation” 
(Rom. 13:1-7).’ 


The Word of God, as the Second Vatican Council pointed out, 
taught us the truth not only by word, but also by His deeds. And 
what do the Scriptures tell us about the obedience of Christ? In the 
tenth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews where the Sacred Author 
applies to Christ those beautiful words of Psalm 39, we are told 
Christ’s disposition on coming into the world. The Psalm says: “‘Sacri- 
fice or oblation you wished not, but ears open to obedience you gave 
me. Holocausts or sin-offerings you sought not; then said I, ‘Behold 
I come — (in the written scroll it is prescribed for me). — To do 
your will, O my God, is my delight, and your law is written in my 
heart.’”’ Christ had told His apostles: ‘““My meat is to do the will 
of him who sent me” (John 4:34). And again: “Because I came 
down from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of him that 
sent me” (John 5:38). Or again: “But that the world may know, 
that I love the Father: and as the Father hath given me command- 
ment, so do I” (John 14:30, 31). 


The obedience of Christ extended not only to the direct demands 
of His heavenly Father, but also to His own creatures who, though 
they were His superiors, were less gifted in intelligence and wisdom 
than He. We read: “‘And He went down with them, and came to Naza- 
reth, and was subject to them” (Luke 2:41). And, when the hour 
struck at which it was His Father’s will that He should enter upon 
His passion, the last and most difficult hour of His life, the hour of 
suffering, His human nature recoiled at the horror of it, and expressed 
its agonized fear humbly before the Father. Nevertheless, without 
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complaint and without hesitation He submitted to the commands of 
the civil authorities and of the rude soldiers who accomplished His 
death. 

The same Word which, by word and example, taught us obedi- 
ence to every direct command of God, also taught us: “Let every 
person be subject to higher powers. There is no authority but by act 
of God, and the existing authorities are instituted by Him; conse- 
quently anyone who rebels against authority is resisting the ordinance 
of God, and those who so resist have themselves to thank for the 
punishment they will receive... They (authorities) are God’s agents 
working for your good.... You are obliged to submit. It is an obliga- 
tion imposed not merely by fear of retribution but by conscience” 
(Rom. 13:1-6). 

Jesus also taught obedience to ecclesiastical superiors: ‘The 
scribes and the pharisees have sitten on the chair of Moses. All things 
therefore whatsoever they shall say to you, observe and do” (Matt. 
23:1-3). Speaking of the apostles and their successors, Jesus said: 
“He that hears you, hears me; and he that despises you, despises me; 
and he that despises me, despises Him that sent me” (Luke 10:16). 
And yet again: “Obey your superiors and be subject to them. For 
they watch, as having to render an account of your souls; so that 
they might do this with joy, and not with grief, for that would not 
be expedient for you” (Heb. 13:17). 

And the Word taught not only obedience to ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, but also by example He taught obedience to lay superiors; and 
He taught it by word: ““Admonish them to be subject to princes and 
to powers, to obey at a word, to be ready for every good work ” (Titus 
3:1). Again, “Be ye subject therefore to every human creature for 
God’s sake: whether it be to the king as excelling; or to governors 
as sent by him... For so is the will of God” (I Peter 2:13-16). 

The Church in the light of divine revelation speaks infallibly of 
the duty of obedience of the laity, of priests and of religious to civil, 
domestic and ecclesiastical authorities. Its doctrine, of course, is taught 
by the Word. Since in this paper we are speaking only of the obedi- 
ence of those who have vowed to obey, we shall merely look briefly to 
what the Church established in the Second Vatican Council regarding 
points which would apply to the obedience of religious. 
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Vatican II on Religious Obedience 


In the Constitution on the Church the Fathers speak of the 
obedience which we owe to the Holy Father and to the bishops: 

Bishops, teaching in communion with the Roman Pontiff, are 
to be respected by all as witnesses to divine and catholic truth. 
In matters of faith and morals, the bishops speak in the name 
of Christ and the faithful are to accept their teaching and 
adhere to it with a religious assent of soul. This religious sub- 
mission of will and of mind must be shown in a special way to 
the authentic teaching authority of the Roman Pontiff, even 
when he is not speaking ex cathedra. That is, it must be 
shown in such a way that his supreme magisterium is acknowl- 
edged with reverence, the judgments made by him are sincerely 
adhered to, according to his manifest mind and will. His mind 
and will in a matter may be known chiefly either from 
the character of the documents, from his frequent repetition of 
the same doctrine, or from his manner of speaking.® 


In the Decree on Religious Life the council stated: 
In a spirit of faith and of love for God’s will, let religious show 
humble obedience to their superiors in accordance with the 
norms of rule and constitution...Let them bring to the 
execution of commands and to the discharge of assignments 
entrusted to them the resources of their minds and wills, and 
their gift of nature and grace...It is the superior’s authority 
to decide what must be done and to require the doing of it.® 


Since it would be applicable to those religious who are priests, 
we could profitably consider what the Council had to say about the 
obedience of priests in the Decree on the Ministry and Life of Priests. 
In doing this it would also be profitable to keep in mind that in 
clerical religious orders the major superiors hold a position in relation 
to their priest subjects comparable to that of a bishop to his priests. 


The Fathers decreed: 


Keeping in mind the fullness of the sacrament of orders which 
the bishop enjoys, priests must respect in him the authority of 
Christ, the chief Shepherd. They must therefore stand by 
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their own bishop in sincere charity and obedience. This priestly 
obedience animated with a spirit of cooperation is based on 
the very sharing in the episcopal ministry which is conferred 
on priests both by the sacrament of orders and the canonical 
mission. ...'° Among the virtues most necessary for the priestly 
ministry must be named that disposition of soul by which 
priests are always ready to seek not their own will but the 
will of him who sent them. For the divine work which the 
Holy Spirit has raised them up to fulfill transcends all human 
energies and human wisdom. 


Therefore, conscious of his own weakness, the true minister of 
Christ labors in humility, testing what is God’s will. In a kind 
of captivity to the spirit he is led in all things by the will of 
Him who wishes all men to be saved. He can detect and pursue 
this will in the circumstances of daily life by humbly serving 
all those who are entrusted to him by God through the office 
assigned to him and through the various happenings of his 
life. 


Since the priestly ministry is the ministry of the Church her- 
self, it can be discharged only by hierarchical communion with 
the whole body. Therefore pastoral love demands that acting 
in this communion, priests dedicate their own wills through 
obedience to the service of God and their brothers. This love 
requires that they accept and carry out in a spirit of faith 
whatever is commanded or recommended by the Sovereign 
Pontiff, their own bishop, or other superiors.'* 


In the Decree on the Appropriate Renewal of the Religious Life 
the Fathers of the Council said: 


But whatever the diversity of their spiritual endowments, all 
who are called by God to practice the evangelical counsels, 
and who do so faithfully, devote themselves in a special way 
to the Lord. They imitate Christ the virgin and the poor man 
(cf. Matt. 8:20; Luke 9:58), who, by an obedience which 
carried Him to death on the cross, redeemed men and made 
them holy... .12 Through the profession of obedience, religious 
offer to God a total dedication of their own wills as a sacrifice 
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of themselves; they thereby unite themselves with greater 
steadiness and security to the saving will of God. In this way 
they follow the pattern of Jesus Christ; who came to do the 
Father’s will (cf. John 4:34; 5:30; Heb 10:7; Ps. 39:9), 
“taking the nature of a slave” (Phil. 2:7); “He learned obedi- 
ence from His sufferings (cf. Heb 5:8)....”* Since the reli- 
gious life is intended above all else to lead those who embrace 
it to an imitation of Christ... .* 


Our obedience, then, must be like the obedience of Christ. The 
eyes of Christ were constantly directed to the will of His heavenly 
Father, love driving Him to want to know and to do His Father’s 
will, no matter how that will was made known to Him. And so often 
the Father’s will was made known to Him by those whom the Father 
had set up in authority over Him. From the moment of His conception 
until His last breath Christ responded to each wish of His Father 
with all the love, all the enthusiasm, all the deliberateness of His 
ardent and strong will. He acted, finally, even when the reason was 
not given Him, without rationalizations, without making distinctions, 
without reservations. Seeing such obedience, it was with love and awe 
that St. Paul wrote: “And whereas indeed he was the Son of God, he 
learned obedience by the things which he suffered” (Heb. 5:8). 


Does this mean that the writer intends to propose that type of 
blind obedience which is so resented by so many people? No, but 
before proposing his opinion, he does want to point out that God has 
spoken to us in the Scriptures; and the living Christ, the Church, 
has also spoken to us about obedience insofar as it applies both to 
superiors and to subjects. The Word and the Church, the only sure 
source of the light of faith, not only spoke of the duties of subjects, 
but taught how superiors should exercise their authority. 


Authority in Sacred Scripture 


In the Old Testament God speaks and says: “By me kings reign, 
and lawgivers decree just things, by me princes rule, and the mighty 
decree justice” (Prov. 8:15-16). “Give ear, you that rule the peo- 
ple... For power is given to you by the Lord, and strength by the 
most High, who will examine your works and search out your 
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thoughts” (Wis. 6:2-4). Human authority is thus designated in the 
Old Testament as representative of God’s own authority. 


And, speaking to us through the pen of St. Paul, God says: 


Let every soul be subject to higher powers: for there is no 
power but from God: and those that are, are ordained of God. 
Therefore he that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God. And they that resist purchase to themselves damna- 
tion....For he is God’s minister to thee, for good. But if 
thou do that which is evil, fear: for he beareth not the sword 
in vain. For he is God’s minister: an avenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doth evil. Wherefore be subject of necessity, 
not only for wrath, but also for conscience sake (Rom. 13:1-6). 


Again in the New Testament human authority is portrayed as 
representative of God’s. Jesus said: “He who hears you hears me; 
and he who rejects you rejects me” (Luke 10:16). Thus Christ taught 
that those who hold authority in His Church are to be His representa- 
tives, speaking in His name, pointing out His will to those for whom 
they are responsible. Otherwise listening to them would not be listening 
to Him, and rejecting their directions would not be rejecting Him. 

From Christ Francis learned very definite ideas as to what the 
superiors of the friars should be and what they should be like. Francis 
learned from the Word of God that superiors are to be merely the 
vicars of Christ, and from that same Word he learned that superiors 
were to be the servants of the brethren. 

In the holy Gospel according to Mark we read: 

They now left that district and made a journey through Gali- 
lee....So they came to Capernaum, and when he was indoors, 
he asked them, “What were you arguing about on the way?” 
They were silent, because on the way they had been discussing 
who was the greatest. He sat down, called the twelve, and said 
to them, “If anyone wants to be first, he must make himself 
last of all and servant of all” (9:30-37). 

Then there was the time, when the mother of the sons of Zebedee, 
James and John, approached Christ and asked the favor that He give 
orders that in His kingdom the two sons might sit next to Him, one 
on His right and the other on His left. St. Mark points out that James 
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and John themselves were joined with their mother in asking this 
favor of Jesus. 
And again the holy Gospel tells us: 


When the other ten heard this, they were indignant with James 
and John. So Jesus called them all to him, and said: “You 
know that in the world the recognized rulers lord it over their 
subjects, and their great men make them feel the weight of 
authority. But it must not be so among you. Among you, 
whoever wants to be great must be your servant, and whoever 
wants to be first must be the willing slave of all. For even 
the son of man did not come to be served but to serve, and to 
surrender his life as a ransom for many” (Mark 10:41-45). 


Thus Jesus had made it very clear that those who were to hold 
positions of authority in His Church should regard themselves as 
the servants of all. Their thoughts should be those of the Son of man 
himself, who had not come to be served but to serve. And not only 
did the Word teach that the superior must be a servant to all his sub- 
jects, but He also taught that he must be a humble servant. 


The virtue of humility is essential in one who would be a supe- 
rior. Speaking through the pen of St. Paul the Word tells us: 
“Rivalry and personal vanity should have no place among you, but 
in humility let each one regard the others as his superiors” (Phil. 
2:1-4). 

We see, then, that, if the superior is to hold and to exercise his 
authority after the manner of the holy word of God, he must be a 
servant of all his subjects, and not only a servant, but a humble serv- 
ant. Personal rivalry or ambition can have no place in his life or in 
the exercise of his authority. Selfishness cannot be the motive of his 
life or work, but only the service of the brethren, each of whom he 
must consider as better than himself. 


And the Word of God went even further by teaching, not only 
that the superior should be the humble servant of the brethren, but 
also a loving servant. 

All the greatness of the order of jurisdiction in the Church is 
derived from its purpose, which is to be the service of love. It is 
significant that Our Lord linked His conferring of jurisdiction to 
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Peter’s threefold declaration of love for Him and therefore for the 
flock which he must serve. Again from the word of God about the 
Word of God we can learn with what love the superior should serve 
his subjects. God tells us about it in relating the events of the Last 
Supper. 


Jesus had just told the apostles that He was about to be betrayed 
‘by one of them. The Gospel story continues: 


Then a jealous dispute broke out: who among them should 
rank highest? But he said, “In the world kings lord it over 
their subjects and those in authority are called their country’s 
benefators. Not so with you: on the contrary, the highest 
among you must bear himself like the youngest, the chief of 
you like a servant. For who is greater —- the one who sits at 
table or the servant who waits on him? Surely the one who 
sits at table. Yet here am I among you like a servant” (Luke 
22:24-27)). 

Jesus knew that his hour had come and he must leave this 
world and go to the Father. He had always loved his own who 
were in the world, and now he was to show them the full ex- 
tent of his love.... During supper, Jesus, well aware that the 
Father had entrusted everything to him, and that he had 
come from God and was going back to God, rose from table, 
laid aside his garments, and taking a towel, tied it round him. 
Then he poured water into a basin, and began to wash his 
disciples’ feet and to wipe them with the towel.... After 
washing their feet and taking his garments again, he sat down: 
“Do you understand,” he asked, “what I have done for you? 
You call me master and lord, and rightly so, for that I am. 
Then, if I, your lord and master, have washed your feet, you 
also ought to wash one another’s feet. I have set you an exam- 
ple: you are to do as I have done for you” (John 13:1-15). 


Jesus Christ, well aware that the Father had entrusted every- 
thing to Him, that He held the power and the authority and the 
dignity of God, deigned to be a servant, showing “the full extent of 
His love.” By example and by command He taught that all of those 
who should hold authority in His Church must regard themselves as 
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servants of those entrusted to them, and must serve them with 
humility and with the full extent of their love, even while they are 
aware of the high position of responsibility and honor in which God 
has placed them, as vicars of Jesus Christ. Their life as superiors 
must be a life of humility, rendering a service of charity. In other 
words, the life of a superior in relation to his subjects must be a life 
of humble service, a service warmed and illumined by love. 


A study of the documents of the Second Vatican Council will 
show that the Church teaches, as Christ did, that, while it is the duty 
of the subject to obey, it is the duty of the superior to regard himself 
only as a vicar of Christ and the humble, loving servant of those en- 
trusted to him. From what we have learned we can deduce principles 
which should guide superiors in exercising their authority and princi- 
ples which should guide subjects in their obedience, if we are to con- 
sider authority and obedience in the light of faith, which is really the 
only way in which we can consider them. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE EXERCISE OF AUTHORITY 


The Superior’s Obedience 


Both because the superior is merely the representative of Christ 
and also because he is as much committed to obedience to the will of 
God as are his subjects, the Second Vatican Council stated: “For 
his part, as one who will render an account for the souls entrusted to 
him, each superior should himself be docile to God’s will in the exer- 
cise of his office.”’° In all reality the superior is no less under obedi- 
ence than are the subjects, and this not merely in the sense that he is 
subject to high authorities, but in his very capacity as superior. “His 
position as superior can have no meaning except to do God’s will” in 
the exercise of his office. But in order to be able to recognize and to 
do God’s will in every direction which he gives to his subjects, he 
must strive to be rid of egoism.*® 


Therefore, the superior cannot allow his position to make him 
feel or act as the one who is supreme. Only God is supreme, and he 
is as subject to God as are his charges. He must not personalize his 
authority, identifying it with himself. He must not act in his own 
name, but in the name of Christ, attempting only to tell his subjects 
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in any given case precisely what he sincerely believes Christ would 
have them do in that particular case. He cannot “allow his position 
to become an opportunity for getting his own way and making the 
most of himself.” Nor dare he give in to the natural temptation to 
issue orders “solely in order to make his subordinates feel his heavy 
hand" 


Effects of Abuse of Authority 


Much has been written about obedience lately, much too much 
has been said. And so much has been written and said by angry peo- 
ple, whose otherwise excellent intelligence is blinded by their anger. 
They have experienced or heard, often falsely, about the tyranny of 
superiors, their proud domineering, their cruel selfishness, and unrea- 
sonably they have concluded that such must be identified with the 
very idea of authority. And then they are led to conclusions which are 
tantamount to the overthrow of authority. Reason should make them 
see clearly that this is a mistaken identification. We cannot identify 
the abuse of authority with its use according to God’s will. The solu- 
tion to the problem of obedience can be found in part in the proper 
use of authority, as in all reality authority is generally used. 


Yet, we must admit that there have been and that there are 
abuses. Rightly to understand what the superior should be like in 
order that he might be a superior after the heart of Christ and 
according to the mind of the Church, it would be well for us to face 
up honestly and squarely to the truth that, unless the superior seeks 
always Christ’s will, he will by nature become a tyrant. And we can 
hope that, recognizing this fact, the superior will see more clearly 
the dangers of his office and more anxiously seek to avoid them in 
the only way that they can be avoided, namely, by remembering that 
he is merely Christ’s representative, whose task it is to make known 
to the subject what Christ would have him do. 


If we face the truth with the honesty of humility, we will admit 
that the abuse of power is one of the most dangerous and insidious 
temptations of all. When a man personalizes his authority, he im- 
pinges on God’s rights. Because God alone is supreme, no man can 
claim for himself the unconditional and utter subordination of a 
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fellow man. It is a criminal thing if a superior, not seeking to know 
the mind of Christ and Christ’s will, but imposing his own ideas and 
his own will, exercises a tyrannical rule, permitting himself to prescribe 
to his subjects what they are to hold sacred, morally right, and true, 
suppressing their right to think and to act. 

Because superiors also have a fallen nature, like their subjects 
they too tend by that very fallen nature to be egoists, to love them- 
selves more than anyone else or anything else, to seek their own wills 
and their own advantage. 

By his fallen nature man tends to try to make God’s will service- 
able to his own self-seeking ends. Yet, if the superior uses his authority 
that way, the subject’s obedience to God is misused and his freedom 
is reduced to slavery. Only a superior totally lacking in egoism can 
be free of this temptation to make God’s will serviceable to his own 
whims and desires.’° 

Whether he wants to be that way or not, fallen man tends to 
assert himself, to exert power by making use of other people. If a 
man allows himself to be dominated by this inclination, though his 
good sense might make him feel that such power should be held in 
check, his subject is made afraid of any attempt to resist. He knows 
the anger of such a man and must fear that he would be made to 
feel the full force of his power, should he make any attempt to break 
away from his slavery. Being human, the subject is forced to remain 
where he is against his will, but is constantly tempted to seek chances 
to retaliate on others. He submits without a complaint, knowing 
that his complaints would not be heard anyway. And this degrades 
and offends his individuality and his personal dignity. He loses his 
self-respect and becomes a slave in his own eyes. He goes about with 
a sense of injury, trying to ease his mind while pretending that he is 
satisfied and approves of his situation. Such use of authority destroys 
the subject, but it also destroys the superior.°° 


A superior who allows himself to follow his fallen nature in his 
use of authority, will soon discover that his life is hollow and self- 
centered. Gradually he loses all respect for other human persons. He 
becomes a tyrant, constantly discontented and raging. He abuses his 
authority, making his decisions completely arbitrary, depending upon 
his own moods, his own whims.”?! 
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Francis with his deep understanding of human nature feared this 
possibility in those of his friars who might become superiors. Celano 
tells us: “Francis therefore thought that a command should but 
rarely be given under obedience, that the weapon should not be hurled 
first which should be the last recourse. ‘The hand must not be quickly 
laid to the sword,’ he said.... For, in a rash superior what is the 
_ power to command but a sword in the hand of a madman?”?? But 
this is the abuse of authority and not its proper use. The solution of 
the problems it causes is not the destruction of genuine and effective 
authority, but the exercise of authority according to the mind of God. 


The Superior as God’s Representative 


The horrible evil of the abuse of authority can be avoided only 
by that superior who remains constantly conscious of the fact that he 
is only God’s representative, whose task it is to make God’s will 
known to the individual. To be a superior, as God and the Church 
want him to be, he must keep remembering that he does not hold or 
use his power in his own name or for his own purposes. The religious 
superior can properly exercise his authority when he functions as one 
who has been commissioned by Christ, entrusted with the special 
mission to represent Him in guiding His subjects in the living of 
their lives and the accomplishing of their duties. This is the only type 
of the exercise of authority, which does not offend the human dignity 
of the subjects, because on the part of the superior it includes a 
sense of humble service and of being answerable to God for its deci- 
sions; on the part of the subject a sense of being subjected only to 
the God of love and wisdom. 


Power over human beings, who are made in the image and likeness 
of God, can only be exercised if there is a commission from God. 
Therefore the superior must always remember that he is forbidden to 
exceed the bounds set by the inalienable freedom of the person whom 
he is directing. He must keep remembering that he has no right to 
lord it over anyone or to impose his own will on others. He has no 
right to reduce others to a state of abject dependence merely because 
he happens to be in a position where he can do so, Everyone is exempt 
from being totally at the disposal of any earthly power whatever, 
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because everyone is personally responsible for his acts only before 
God. Authority can only be properly exercised when a _ superior 
remembers that every subject has an inalienable freedom in certain 
areas and under certain circumstances, a freedom granted to him by 
God. Everyone is free as a person, called upon by God to decide for 
himself.”* 


From this we see that a superior must never make obedience to 
serve his human caprice or the tool of his own self-will.2* In each 
order he imposes he must seek always to know God’s will, what Christ 
would have the subject do. Then in all his deeds and words it will 
be God’s will which he presents to the subject, God’s will pure and 
unadulterated. He will have such an attitude that the subject will 
quickly recognize that he is telling him the will of Someone else, and 
that his directions are not an unreliable flash of inspiration.”° 


Christ was a perfect example of this. He was attentive to the 
least stirring of His Father’s will, and the fulfillment of that will 
was His food and drink.?* Only a man like Christ, totally lacking in 
egoism, can be obeyed without reserve, without fear that submitting 
to his leadership would destroy selfhood and personal dignity. If the 
superior does not live and function like this, he will act like a dictator 
of a totalitarian regime, which will brook no opposition and stifle all 
incentive, with the result that he will produce warped consciences and 
immature religious.”’ 


But when a superior so handles his authority with consciousness 
of the fact that he is merely the representative of Christ, seeking 
only to know Christ’s will, his very attitude kills that egoism, which 
is the source of every abuse of authority. This attitude takes out of 
him that envy, which would make him not so much concerned with 
doing the right thing, but rather with seeing that everything is done 
by himself or under his leadership and under his command. It will 
make him a man who does not exercise his position as a means of 
gaining renown, but who in all things seeks only the glory of God, 
for whom he desires praise rather than for himself.?* 


Consequently, the superior must do everything in his power to 
know and to do God’s will. When to the best of his knowledge and 
conscience he has tried to do that, he can be at peace. Then he can 
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leave his decisions and their consequences in God’s hands and not 
worry about them, realizing that God can use his ignorance, dullness, 
weakness, as tools which are far more serviceable than his own short- 
sighted wisdom and his so-called strength. God always attains His 
ends even through our greatest weakness and mistakes. But, besides 
sincerely trying to understand what Christ would ask of his subjects 
in given circumstances, what must the superior do in order to discover 
God’s will for his subjects? There are a number of things which would 
be most helpful and which would also make it possible for him to 
exercise his authority in a way that would be welcomed by the sub- 
jects and much more readily obeyed. 


Superior’s Approach to Discovery of God’s Will 


In the first place the superior can discover God’s will for his sub- 
jects in the rule and constitutions of his order. His effort must be to 
shape the lives of his subjects in the spirit of the order and to bring 
their lives into conformity with Christ’s spirit. Since the superior is 
bound to the rule of his order and its spirit, he himself fails against 
obedience when, instead of following these, he lets his own moods 
guide him or gives directions from egoistical motives.?? Moreover, to 
know God’s will, the superior must recognize his own limitations and 
that others can help him to discover God’s will. 


In the first place, he does this if he seeks the guidance and help 
of those who have been appointed to assist him. In every order the 
local superior has appointed advisors. According to the constitutions 
he is directed to have regular meetings with them. He could be helped 
so much in discovering God’s will, if he would hold these meetings 
regularly, and in them discuss not merely details, but policies. His 
advisors would be able to help him even more, if they were given be- 
forehand the knowledge of the items to be considered, so that they 
might have time to think them out with a view of knowing what God 
would have them do.*° 


That superior would also go a long way in discovering God’s will 
in his direction of the community, if he would hold periodic meetings 
with the community* to learn their views and to receive their advice, 
remembering of course that the final decision in each case must be 
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his own. As Fr. Karl Rahner wrote, obedience in religious life is not 
comparable to the obedience of children to their superiors. Therefore, 
superiors should not make too much of their personal abilities and 
capabilities above those of their inferiors, especially in this time of 
specialization. Superiors should, then, “seek the information they need 
in a spirit of objectivity and concreteness, for they must give com- 
mands for objective and concrete situations....” There can never be 
a real democracy in a religious community, but superiors must follow 
methods appropriate for achieving the counsel and information which 
they need to come to a decision,** by consulting their subjects and 
allowing their subjects to approach them, superiors find another way 
of discovering with greater accuracy the will of God. 


Fr. Daniel P. Meyer, S.J., wrote: 


In order that an intelligent obedience flourish in a religious 
order, a genuine spirit of candor, openness, and love must 
exist between the superior and the subject. Only then will 
complete sincerity be achieved in obedience and attain a true 
harmony not only of wills but of intellect as well. Just as a 
loving son confides in his father and tells him all the circum- 
stances which the father must know to direct him properly, so 
also should all subjects confide in their superiors and give 
them a representation of all the facts and contingent details 
that the subject thinks necessary so that the superior can give 
a prudent command.** 


The superior should make it easy for his subjects to do this, by 
making himself approachable and by inviting such a manifestation of 
the subject himself and his ideas. In this way the superior is aided in 
discovering God’s will for the individual. 


A subject should be free to tell his superior frankly and easily 
what his opinion is. The view of several minds is always more liable 
to be correct than the view of one mind, because self-love often works 
to blind our view of reality. We must admit that it is really the duty 
of a superior to inform himself as well as he can of the true situation 
by asking questions, and only coming to a decision when he has finally 
collected the information that is available. Such a procedure broadens 
the vision both of the superior and of the subject and aids so much in 
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the discovery of God’s will. It also adds strength to the will of the 
subject to carry out his appointed task, even when his feelings might 
be contrary.** 

We must admit that often it might be more pleasant and easier 
to give orders to people who have given up all critical sense of their 
own and no longer have any will of their own. But that fact has nothing 
to do with our effort to discover what a true superior should be like. 
When a superior reduces his authority to mere legality, demanding 
detailed and punctilious exactitude in every responsibility he gives the 
subject, he is distorting the true nature of obedience. He does the 
same when he acts as if he alone were in communication with the Holy 
Spirit, and as if he were the only one who cared about or could dis- 
cover God’s will. After all, both the superiors and the subjects are 
jointly responsible for seeking God’s will even though from different 
angles. The efforts of the superior and the subject in a project are 
a common venture, each having his own part to play in it. But the 
one who performs his part in obedience must identify himself with 
what is demanded of him that it could have been his own idea. If the 
superior fails to allow the subject to make his problems in the sug- 
gested procedure known, the subject can scarcely make it his own 
idea. However, we must keep remembering that superior-subject rela- 
tionships are not necessarily always ones of mutual agreement as to 
what is the will of God. As the Fathers of Vatican II say, after speak- 
ing of this duty of the superiors to listen to his subjects, “Not to be 
weakened, however, is the superior’s authority to decide what must 
be done and to require the doing of it.’””*° 


If a superior abuses his authority, he is inciting the subject to a 
rebellious attitude, and he is at least partly responsible for that atti- 
tude. If a superior has the humility to admit how one-sided and 
limited any one view of reality is, he certainly dare not reject the 
help or counsel which he can obtain. Just as a subject might have the 
obligation to draw his superior’s attention to some apparent error of 
judgment, so the superior is bound more or less to lend an attentive 
ear to the advice that is given him, depending of course on the impor- 
tance of the matter under consideration. However, we must always 
keep in mind that the final decision rests with the superior alone, 
and that he must bear full responsibility for what comes of it.*® In 
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a word, the superior, to be a true vicar of Christ seeking to know 
Christ’s will, must be completely open to the ideas and advice of his 
subjects and to their presentation of their difficulties in any command 
that he gives them. And this openness must be sincere, inviting and 
making it easy for them to present what they have to say, honestly 
and objectively considering it, and bringing their information into 
consideration honestly and sincerely as he seeks a decision. 


Moreover, if a superior remembers that he is merely acting as 
a representative of Christ, then, like Christ, he will take into con- 
sideration the complex makeup and abilities of the man whom he is 
directing. Consequently, he must ever strive to know his subjects. 
The more he knows his subjects the more wisely and prudently can 
he direct him as Christ would direct him. He should be very sure to 
get his facts straight before judging his subject. Hearsay and rumor 
are very poor evidence, often even firsthand evidence is one-sided, 
until the superior also has firsthand evidence from the other side.*’ 


But merely knowing his subject is not enough, if the superior is 
to act as a representative of Christ. He must also have a deep respect 
for the person of the subject, no matter what his faults, no matter 
what his limitations or failures. He must love and respect him as a 
person, if he is to treat him and lead him as Christ would treat and 
lead him. The superior must not stand on his dignity and insist on 
his rights, but only insist on being allowed to do his duty and that 
his rights be respected, while he respects the rights of his subjects.** 


Knowing his subject will also help the superior in fulfillment 
of God’s will to assign to him work which is based on his needs, his 
skills, his training and his available time and the like. It will make it 
possible for him to guide his subject in such a manner that he will 
help him to be obedient and to accomplish the work assigned to him. 
It will make him understand and sympathetic to his subject’s diffi- 
culties, and that will win from the subject his cooperation, help and 
obedience. 


Communication and Giving Reasons for Decisions: Principles 


The ideal of true obedience presupposes humility and trust both 
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in the superior and in the subject. It presupposes that they have a 
genuine reverence for one another as persons and a certain sensitivity 
to the needs of one another. Moreover it demands that the superiors 
truly know their subjects and that the subjects truly know their 
superiors.°° 


Good communication between the subject and the superior would 
naturally improve the superior’s knowledge of his subjects. It would 
be a light for him in making decisions, and in this way he would be 
helping the subject to develop his personality. 

This point of superiors being open to the views and needs of 
their subjects, and the advantages coming from it both for them- 
selves and for their subjects, is pointed out very powerfully by the 
Second Vatican Council in several of its documents. 


In their Decree on the Appropriate Renewal of the Religious 
Life the Fathers of the Vatican Council in speaking of superiors tell 
us: 
Governing his subjects as God’s own sons, and with regard for 
their human personality, a superior will make it easier for 
them to obey gladly....Let him give the kind of leadership 
which will encourage religious to bring an active and responsi- 
ble obedience to the offices they shoulder and the activities 
they undertake. Therefore a superior should listen willingly 
to his subjects and encourage them to make a personal contri- 
bution to the welfare of the community and of the Church. 
Not to be weakened, however, is the superior’s authority to 
decide what must be done and to require the doing of it.*° 


In the Dogmatic Constitution on the Church the Fathers of the 
Council, speaking of how pastors should lead the laity, give advice 
which religious superiors might well listen to in regard to the guidance 
which they must give their subjects. The document reads: 


Let sacred pastors recognize and promote the dignity as well 
as the responsibility of the layman in the Church. Let them 
willingly make use of his prudent advice. Let them confidently 
assign duties to him in the service of the Church, allowing 
him freedom and room for action. Further, let them encourage 
the layman so that he may undertake tasks on his own initia- 
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tive. Attentively in Christ, let them consider with fatherly love 
the projects, suggestions and desires proposed by the laity. 
Furthermore, let pastors respectfully acknowledge that just 
freedom which belongs to everyone in this earthly city. 

A great many benefits are to be hoped for from this familiar 
dialogue between the laity and their pastors; in the laity, a 
strengthened sense of personal responsibility, a renewed en- 
thusiasm, a more ready application of their talents to the 
projects of their pastors. The latter, for their part, aided by 
the experience of the laity, can more clearly and more suitably 
come to decisions regarding spiritual and temporal matters. In 
this way, the whole Church, strengthened by each one of its 
members, can more effectively fulfill its mission for the life 
of the world.*+ 


In the matter of the superior consulting with his subjects before 
making a decision, we must remember several facts. There may be 
times when the superior, because of confidence placed in him, may 
not be able to explain to the subject the reasons for his view as to 
what should be done. And there will be other times when prudence 
would dictate that he does not give the arguments for his view to the 
subjects, because he foreknows that due to their blindness to reason 
in particular circumstances, they will not listen or accept his argu- 
ments, no matter how wise they may be. Still other times it may be 
imprudent for him to express his reasons for a decision to his subjects, 
as for example, when he happens to have among his subjects one who 
by the cleverness of his speech can make the reasons look foolish, 
even when they are most wise. 


Similarly, the superior need not ask the opinion of his subjects in 
all cases before making a decision, because so many of his decisions 
regard matters which are not of great importance. Nor in any given 
case need he ask all his subjects, except, as the Council directs, “in 
decisions which involve the future of the institute as a whole,’’? or, 
as prudence would dictate, in cases where the decision affects a whole 
house. 


Moreover, we must admit that there are always cases in which 
the subject can only guess at what is good for him. Then there are 
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times when the superior knows beforehand that the subject is going 
to be blinded by his self-interest or insidious self-deception, which is 
so common to all of us. Certainly we must admit that there are times 
when the superior knows the subject better than the subject knows 
himself. And there are times too when the superior knows that the 
subjects lack sufficient knowledge of facts to be able to judge what 
should be done in a very specific case.** In such cases the superior 
cannot prudently ask the advice of the subjects. 


But in most cases, “It is certainly in order for superiors to seek the 
opinion of their subjects so as to be more open to an understanding 
of God’s will for them.’** However, it must always be remembered 
that, as the Church teaches, it is the superior’s duty to make the final 
decision and the subject’s duty to obey it. In the final analysis the 
superior’s decision is always the norm, and any sincere subject can 
obey wholeheartedly even when he disagrees with the decision of the 
superior.*° 

The superior is not supreme, and, if he thinks that as superior 
there is no need to consult his men, he is mistaken.*® But, the voice 
that he gives them by consulting them is only a consultative voice. 
Consequently the superior need not execute the will of his subjects, 
even when it be the opinion of the majority of the community, nor 
should he do so, if, when he is sincerely striving to know what Christ 
would have him do, his final judgment is contrary to their opinion. 


There are always going to be differences of opinion, but both 
superiors and subjects must respect the integrity and the sincerity of 
the men with whom they differ. They must grow up and be able to 
get together to talk like adults.*? Moreover, if this dialogue between 
superior and subjects is to be possible, both the superior and the sub- 
jects must have the maturity and the charity to be able to distinguish 
between a man and his sincere opinion. If a man is going to be hated 
or persecuted because he happens to disagree with another, it will be 
found impossible to enter into dialogue with that other. 


We must admit that all too frequently in religious life this desired 
and necessary dialogue between superiors and subjects is rendered al- 
most impossible by the fact that we tend to identify a man and his 
opinions and to persecute him if his opinions disagree with ours. Per- 
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haps there is no one item which is so important in the promotion of 
dialogue between superiors and subjects as this determination to dis- 
tinguish between a man and his opinion and to love him and to be kind 
to him, no matter in what point his opinion happens to disagree with 
our opinion. 

Dialogue, though, is not the only important point in considering 
the obligations imposed on a superior by the fact that he is the repre- 
sentative of Christ in the direction of his subjects. A superior, conscious 
that he is a vicar of Christ, knows from Christ’s own teaching that 
those subjects who reject him reject Christ, that those do not listen 
to him and to what he tells them are refusing to do Christ’s will. Aware 
of this, the superior will be profoundly aware of his terrible responsi- 
bility. His subjects have vowed to obey him not as himself, but as 
Christ. And that is why the Fathers of the Second Vatican Council 
say: “For his part, as one who will render an account for the souls 
entrusted to him (cf. Heb. 13:17), each superior himself should be 
docile to God’s will in the exercise of his office.’’** 


Consequently, while aiming at the common good, he must so lead 
each individual in each case, as to the best of his ability he knows 
Christ would lead that individual in that particular case. If love of 
Christ and love of his confreres is not a sufficient motive to move him 
always to do this, then he should remember his terrible responsibility. 
He will have to render an account for his subjects and for their obedi- 
ence or disobedience insofar as his manner of directing them is a 
cause of one or the other. 

Therefore, while aiming at the common good, he will so lead 
each individual that he will help him to obey; by the Christ-like man- 
ner of the direction which he gives he will make the direction some- 
thing desirable for the individual to do. The more Christ-like the 
superior, the greater and the easier will be the obedience of his sub- 
jects. A leadership of love will inspire an obedience of love. The 
superior who remembers that he is but the vicar of Christ will never 
direct his subjects according to his own whims, his own likes or dis- 
likes, his own caprices, his own moods. In everything he will seek to 
know what Christ would have the subject do and will make that will 
of Christ known to his subject, no matter how he himself feels or 
thinks or desires. 
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There is one final point which flows from the fact that the superior 
is but the vicar of Jesus Christ. He must have as his constant aim so 
to use his authority that he will lead his subjects to sanctity, to Christ. 
Each time he directs the group subject to him or any individual in 
that group he must keep this in mind as he judges what Christ would 
have them do and how Christ would go about asking them to do it. 
_If he presents Christ to his subjects in the direction he gives them, 
then by obeying him the subjects will be giving their wills to Christ, 
and each thing that the superior asks them to do will have their sanc- 
tification in view. 


The Superior as Little Brother 


While being Christ to them and making Christ’s will known to 
them, the friar minor who is a superior will also be like a little brother 
to his subjects, easy to approach, one who will honestly and sincerely 
welcome their suggestion, and just as honestly and just as sincerely 
consider those suggestions. If he finds those suggestions are not what 
Christ would want in the given case, he will with the greatest kindness 
and love try to help his subjects see that and to do Christ’s will. 


The friar minor superior who is aware of the reality that he is but 
the vicar, the representative, of Christ will never make the subjects 
feel inferior to him. He will work together with his subjects, not as 
one bigger or greater than they, nor as one of a higher caste, but as 
a little brother to all of them. He will want to learn their opinions, be- 
cause he will recognize them as belonging to the family. He will not 
have favorites, kind to one and hard on another, doting over this friar 
and practically ignoring that one. He will not propound his every idea 
with an air of infallibility. The superior who recognizes his true posi- 
tion as vicar of Christ and little brother in the family of brothers will 
impose only a discipline which is reasonable, mild, full of love and 
trust. The exercise of his authority, therefore, will not be a matter of 
driving, browbeating or bullying, but rather a matter of making 
Christ’s will known to the brethren. Then he will encourage and help 
the subjects to a loving service of Christ by the fulfillment of His 
will. The genuine Franciscan superior will remember that he is acting 
in the person of the kind and gentle Christ. 
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Remembering that he is acting in the person of the kind and 
gentle Christ, he will be deeply aware that it is his duty to direct his 
subjects beyond himself to Christ. To accomplish this, he will strive 
so to lead that his subjects will not be inclined to obey him, as subject 
to his authority, nor to please him nor for any other human considera- 
tion. He will want to show them the reasonableness of what he is 
asking of them and motivate them to do what he asks, not, however, 
just because it is reasonable. He will foster and preserve an obedience 
which is a serving not of himself, but of Christ for Christ’s sake, the 
doing of Christ’s will for love of Chirst. 


The Superior as a Humble Servant 


And just as we could learn what the superior should be like from 
the fact that he is merely the representative of Christ, so too we could 
learn what he should be like from the fact that the Word has taught 
us that He must be the servant of those who are subject to Him. In 
considering the fact that the superior is the servant, however, we must 
keep very clearly in mind how this is to be understood. 


In all truth, looking at this matter in the light of faith, we must 
admit that the subject is not equal to the superior. The relationship of 
the superior to the subject is not only a fraternal relationship but also 
that of father to son; and a son is not equal to his father.*® But the 
superior is a father who loves his son, and one who always feels littler 
than the beloved, because love makes him look up to the beloved. 
Love urges him to be the servant of the beloved, seeking the welfare 
of the one whom he loves. So, though the superior is the servant of 
his subjects, he is still the responsible father. 


One way in which a superior acts as a servant, and rightly so, 
is when he is willing to give his subjects a reason for his commands. 
As Karl Rahner writes: “The superior should not try to give the im- 
pression that he stands under the immediate inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, but should be courageous enough to seek approval for his com- 
mands by giving reasons for them.’”° 


This is something which he should do except in those cases where 
either he cannot do it or may not do it. It should be his aim to offer 
reasons for his commands, when he must rightly presume that his 
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subjects would not recognize their wisdom or their necessity, provided 
the matter is important enough to go into it at all. By doing this he 
helps the subject obey, and obey intelligently. However, we must 
recognize the fact that there will be times when the superior is not 
free to make known his reasons to the subjects, as there will be other 
times when prudence will dictate that he does not do so. Such times 
are, as mentioned above, those when he foreknows that due to their 
blindness of self-deception the subjects will not accept his reasons in a 
particular circumstance, because they do not want to, no matter how 
wise his reasons may be. Then again, as also indicated, a superior may 
not be able to give his reasons because he knows that among his sub- 
jects there happens to be one who by his cleverness of speech can 
make the reasons look foolish, even when they are most wise.** 


To be the type of superior who readily gives reasons for his com- 
mands requires that the superior be, not only the servant of the breth- 
ren, but their humble servant, as the Word teaches us he should be. 
There will be times when he cannot give reasons, and then he must 
be prepared to accept the criticism of subjects on the grounds that 
he is demanding blind obedience. There will be times when he will be 
dealing with subjects who are more clever and more intelligent than 
he is. At times they may then make his reasons look silly, even though 
they might be just as good at least as the contrary reasons offered by 
the subjects. This will be a very humiliating experience for him. It 
will tend to make him fearful of his men and distrustful of them. It 
will tend to make him lose his self-confidence. Yet he must be pre- 
pared to receive this not only from subjects who might be rebels, but 
even more painfully from those who are good religious.” 


Giving reasons for his commands will require that he be the 
humble servant also because it happens so often that the decision in 
a given case cannot be made in a clear-cut way. Most often it is not 
clear that only one good decision can be made. Then the superior 
will have to leave himself open to the humiliating experience of listen- 
ing to good reasons criticizing his decision. There is a certain arbitrari- 
ness in every decision by the very nature of things.’’ But this only 
points out clearly the value of consultation. 


As the humble servant, the superior must not stand on his rights, 
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except for the right to do his duty.°* Being a servant will demand that 
he does not require that he be waited upon more than is strictly neces- 
sary. Yet he will accept the tokens which are due to his office, and 
not as due to him. His service must be a service of the brethren in 
all selflessness.*° 


Another very effective practice in the exercise of authority, which 
demands that the superior be the humble servant he should be, is that 
he allow his subjects to exercise as much initiative and sense of re- 
sponsibility as possible. He should not make an unreasonable number 
of small detailed prescriptions, which would take all the joy out of 
the work of his subjects. So often his directions need only be and 
should only be a setting down of the right lines of action for his sub- 
jects and not a detailed ordering of what they must do and how they 
must carry out his every command.”® 


This in no way takes away from obedience of the subject, so 
long as he has a spirit of obedience. When he has that spirit, it is not 
necessary to demand an exact and explicit obedience from him on 
every point. As Fr. Richard F. Vaughn, S.J., says: “A religious can 
practice the virtue of obedience in every act. Thus he may be as- 
signed a project and given full responsibility for making all decisions 
in regard to this project and still be operating under the vow of obedi- 
ences >< 


Karl Rahner calls attention to the fact that the personal initiative 
of the subjects must coexist with and be utilized by authority. The 
humble service of the superior should make him realize that he should 
not act as if “all good initiatives originated from” him. “He must 
remember that authority is one, but not the only, source for heavenly 
impulse, direction, and stimulation.... Rather the superior must also 
be an obedient man, a hearer.’’’® 


If a superior does take into account the sense of responsibility 
and initiative of the subject and limit his own direction, as often as 
he can, merely to giving guidelines or even just a job to do, again he 
will have to suffer the pain of being a humble servant. Because of his 
responsibility in the matter, oftentimes he may have to ask the sub- 
ject to report to him on how he has been fulfilling his responsibility. 
Subjects may resent this, but still it is the duty of the superior to know 
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that the task is being accomplished. The superior who is a humble 
servant will have an attitude of trust toward his subjects, allowing 
them to do the job he has given them without any further direction or 
interference. Still, the superior will have to face the fact that even 
good subjects will at times fail, procrastinate or make mistakes; and 
he will have to correct them, even at the risk of very likely being ac- 
cused of lack of trust or interference.°® 


At best, there is no heaven on earth, either for the superior or 
for the subject. Some of the extremists, who would advocate an obedi- 
ence which would do away with all obedience, maintain that it is 
easy for a superior to give orders. When someone speaks that way, 
one immediately suspects that he never experienced what it is like to 
be a superior. The vast majority of superiors dread to give orders, 
finding it extremely unpleasant to have to seem to be imposing their 
own wills on others, making them obey. It is hard to render subjects 
this service of properly guiding them to walk as Christ would have 
them walk. Superiors for the most part would find it much easier to 
overlook things, to pretend ignorance, to procrastinate, to do what 
must be done themselves. They dread to use their authority, and hate 
to refuse things, because it is unpleasant for subjects to be refused.®° 


On the other hand, the conscientious superior fears to grant 
certain things when in his heart he believes that they are not good 
for the subject or for the discipline of the house. It is difficult to try 
to talk to a drifting subject, because it is painful to the superior and 
it hurts the subject. For most superiors, if they have any fear of 
punishment from God, it is that they fear punishment from neglect of 
duty because of their authority. It is neither just nor honest to argue 
against genuine obedience on the grounds that there have been abuses 
of authority.** 

If the superior does live as the humble servant which he should 
be, his state of mind will be death for his presumptuous ego, and the 
realization of that should give him much encouragement. It will be for 
him a source of strength and peace, especially in the fact of difficult 
moments in his necessary exercise of authority. 


This death to his ego will also bring him that peace which comes 
from the deep realization that ultimately earthly success or failure is 
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not a human matter, not even the consequences of the directions which 
he gives. As August Brunner, S.J., observes: 


A human decision is always one among many final causes which 
contribute to the shaping of an event. The larger it looms and 
the more powerfully, the more it escapes prediction and human 
piloting....That is why planning and what comes of it are 
always so far apart. It often happens in life that thankless 
tasks have to be taken on and faithfully performed, when on 
the earthly level anything but success can be awaited. The 
knowledge that the essential success of the procedure shall 
never be put in question by outward appearances gives strength 
and courage in these difficult situations. In faith man knows 
that what is required of him is not success — people may expect 
it, God does not — but that he do what he has to do. 


And no more than that is required of superiors. Thus, they 
should not let pride or fear drive them to do everything them- 
selves in order to anticipate any need for decision by others.... 
No man can take the place of God’s providence. When to the 
best of his knowledge and conscience a man has tried to do 
what he believed to be required of him at the time, after giving 
the matter due consideration, and above all, taking the trouble 
to do justice to it, quite unselfishly, he really has done all that 
can be required of him. The rest lies in the hand of God, for 
whom ignorance, dullness and weakness of the creature are 
tools just as serviceable as his all too short-sighted wisdom and 
his so-called strength. God always attains his end, for he holds 
all causes in his hands and every least flicker of life in them 
is his.°? 


The Superior as Loving Servant 


Besides, as we have seen, the superior must not only be the humble 
servant of his brethren, but also their loving servant, the devoted 
father or elder brother. The Council Fathers expressed this beautifully 
in the Decree on the Appropriate Renewal of the Religious Life. 
Speaking of superiors, they affirmed: “Let him use his authority in a 
spirit of service for the brethren, and manifest thereby the charity 
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with which God loves them.” The same idea was so beautifully ex- 
pressed by Fr. A. Brunner, when he wrote: 


The more a man has, in obedience, laid all responsibility for his 
own personal concerns in the hands of his superior... the greater 
is the obligation of the superior to care for each and every one 
of his sons in God with all the keenness and devotion that a 
man might give to his own affairs. As representative of the 
divine will he will endow his office with something of the fa- 
therly love of God who sees to it that each man has his due.** 


The superior who is the loving servant that he should be will 
never so lead his subjects that he destroys their freedom or establishes 
them in an obedience with a servile attitude. He will avoid any type 
of behavior which would indicate displeasure at the expression of 
opinions contrary to his, or displeasure at anyone holding ideas dif- 
ferent from his. He will not identify his opinions with himself, and in 
his selflessness and love for his subjects he will always look upon 
them with kindness and understanding and devotion. He will demand 
only a reasonable obedience, and he will not be capricious in the de- 
mands which he makes. He will obey and serve them, and he will try 
to motivate them in their obedience. He will have only the good of 
his subjects at heart. 


He will not act as a master, but as the loving servant of the serv- 
ants. He will respect the development of the personality of his sub- 
jects as willed by God giving them reasons for his commands and de- 
cisions and motives for carrying them out. His efforts to form them 
in obedience will not be by domineering them or with imperatives, 
without furnishing insights and motivations. To do that would break 
free will, not educate it. He grants them the freedom that it is God’s 
will they should have, particularly by fostering in them motives with 
insight and love. 


Authority in the Franciscan Ideal 


From all of this we can see why Francis wanted his superiors to 
avoid all personal rivalry or ambition in the exercise of their authority. 
In the mind of Francis the superior should want nothing and do 
nothing to advance or to maintain his position. Selfishness must not 
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be the motive of his life or work, but only the service of the brethren, 
each of whom he should consider better than himself. 

Therefore, his dealing with his subjects should be such that he 
will never make them feel inferior to him. He will not be domineering, 
crushing his subjects under the force of his power. He will not deal 
with them proudly, demanding undue marks of respect or crawling 
submission. He will not be authoritarian in his attitudes. 

Since he wanted his superiors to be the servants of his subjects, 
as the Word of God indicated that they should be, Francis wanted 
his superiors to strive for that unity among the subjects, so that they 
might be of one mind and one spirit. As a servant, the superior must 
look to their interest, not merely to his own. In fact, he should not be 
concerned about his interests at all, but as their servant look only to 
their best interests. 

If superiors and subjects would but do as the Word of God says, 
each looking to the other as his superior, each looking upon himself 
as the servant of the other, each setting aside his own interests for the 
interests of the other, willing honestly and sincerely to consider the 
other’s viewpoint, then, as is the will of God, the brethren would live 
together in harmony and in love, as though they had only one mind 
and one spirit among them. But to accomplish this, the superior must 
forget his dignity and be a humble servant, and the subject must set 
aside his pride and self-love for humility and a love of Christ which 
will make him want to do Christ’s will in every detail of his living. 


Superiors and subjects must work together as brothers. The 
superior must regard himself only as the elder brother, and honorably 
serve the brethren with love. When the brethren speak to him of what 
they hope for from him or suggest what they believe would be for the 
good of the community or their own good, he will not regard their 
honesty as disrespect. He will not consider discussion to be disobedi- 
ence. The superior will seek their opinions, because he will be anxious 
for them to know and to feel that they are members of the family, that 
they belong. With humility and love he will try to help them to 
understand the reasonableness of his commands. In the find of 
Francis service was to be a loving service, first of Christ and then of 
the brethren. Love must be the theme and the spirit of all authority 
in the Order. 
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Being a loving servant of his brothers, his first interest and effort 
in his subjects’ regard will be for their sanctification. The superior’s 
will for them must always be that they do Christ’s will, which the 
superior himself must discover for them and make known to them. 
In other words, while the superior must be anxious for their peace 
and contentment, he must be more anxious that they attain to sanctity. 
While he must be ready to serve their every want, he must never 
allow them to do anything which would harm their souls or displease 
Christ, no matter how badly they may want it nor how unable they 
are to see the harm which would come to them. He must hope and 
strive that his loving service of the brethren will draw them not to 
him, but to Christ, whom he is like. Every dealing which he has with 
them must be an effort to bring Christ to them and them to Christ. 
Every direction he gives them must be directed primarily to their 
sanctification. 


Neither the conscience of the individual subject nor the authority 
of the superior amount to anything in final terms, except as means to 
an end greater than both. That end is neither the freedom which the 
subject might want to claim nor the order which authority imposes, 
but it is the sanctity to which our consciences, as subjects, bind us 
and which authority must serve. The Church is the kingdom of sanctity, 
and to sanctity everything, the conscience of his subject and the 
authority of the superior and all else, is utterly subordinate. 


Yet, while the primary aim of the humble, loving service which 
the Franciscan superior extends to his brothers must be their sancti- 
fication, that is not all. There are other services demanded of him. 
Because he is acting in the name and with the authority of Christ, and 
not in his own name or with his own authority, his authority must be 
exercised in a most positive and fruitful sense and not only in a 
negative or inhibiting sense. God works through the constitution of 
nature and the dispensations of grace, giving life and inspiration. 


This means that God places authority in the hand of the 
superior not only that he might use it to regulate, to order, to control 
and, on occasion, to forbid. It does mean these things, but not just 
these things. There is another reason why Christ gives His authority 
to a superior, and that reason is usually the more important and ur- 
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gent one. In giving him authority, Christ is giving him a share in His 
life-giving power. He gives it to the superior to be used to inspire and 
to encourage the initiatives of his subjects, as God does by His grace. 
He gives it to the superior to be used to help his subjects to press for- 
ward, guiding them, leading them, directing and challenging them, 
as God does by His grace through the voice of conscience. It is part 
of the superior’s humble, loving service of his brothers to be solicitously 
and constantly calling them to new levels of excellence in everything, 
helping them to make their lives meaningful and fruitful, even though 
at times, as God does by His grace, he must rebuke them, dissuade 
them, prohibit or overrule their desires. 


From this we see that the humble, loving service of authority 
must also be Christ-like in its full and positive use of its office to 
lead. Christ emptied Himself and became the equal of slaves not that 
they might remain slaves, but that by adding His powers to their 
deepest desires, He might lift them up to a high level. And this must 
also be the effort of the loving service which the superior shows to 
his brothers. 


Consequently it is the office of the superior not only to rebuke 
error and admonish the erring, but to lead and inspire his subjects. 
Superiorship obliges a man to provide intelligent leadership, spiritual 
direction and indefatigable challenge to his subjects. He must give 
positive leadership as well as negative guidance to his subjects, and 
all this requires a totally, self-forgetting, self-sacrificing, humble 
loving service. 


The Franciscan superior must be like a very devoted brother 
to his subjects, understanding, kind, loving, solicitous about their 
every need. Their sanctification and their happiness even now must be 
his greatest concern. He must lift them up to excellence and help them 
to accomplishment, ready and willing to decrease in the eyes of men, 
so that they might increase. Therefore, he will give them chances for 
accomplishment, trying to make their lives meaningful, aiding them to 
fulfillment. He will give them intelligent leadership. He will be availa- 
ble and open to all his brothers, who will feel that they can come to 
him with anything, with any suggestion or idea, with any heartache 
or problem and he will understand, be interested and care. They will 
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have no fear of him, because he is as their brother and servant, and 
because they know that he loves them. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE OBEDIENCE OF THE 
SUBJECT 


Just as we were able, from what we learned from the doctrine 
of Christ and of the Church, to deduce the principles which should 
guide superiors in exercising their authority, so too from these sources 
we can learn in the light of faith certain principles which should guide 
subjects in their obedience. To study these principles in the light of 
faith is the only way in which we can study them with security. 


Teaching of the Church 


Speaking of the obedience of religious subjects, the Council Fathers 
said in their Decree on the Appropriaie Renewal of the Religious Life: 


Through the profession of obedience, religious offer to God a 
total dedication of their own wills as a sacrifice of themselves; 
they thereby unite themselves with greater steadiness and secu- 
rity to the saving will of God. In this way they follow the pat- 
tern of Jesus Christ, who came to do the Father’s will. “Taking 
the nature of a slave,” He learned obedience from His sufferings. 
Under the influence of the Holy Spirit, religious submit them- 
selves to their superiors, whom faith presents as God’s repre- 
sentatives, and through whom they are guided into the service 
of all their brothers in Christ. Thus Christ Himself out of 
submission to the Father ministered to the brethren and sur- 
rendered His life as a ransom for many. In this way, too, reli- 
gious assume a firmer commitment to the ministry of the 
Church and labor to achieve the mature measure of the full- 
ness of Christ. 


Therefore, in a spirit of faith and of love for God’s will, let 
religious show humble obedience to their superiors in accord 
with the norms of rule and constitution. Realizing that they 
are giving service to the upbuilding of Christ’s body accord- 
ing to God’s design, let them bring to the execution of com- 
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mands and to the discharge of assignments entrusted to them 
the resources of their minds and wills, and their gifts of nature 
and grace. Lived in this manner, religious obedience will not 
diminish the dignity of the human person but will rather lead 
it to maturity in consequence of that enlarged freedom which 
belongs to the sons of God.°° 


The Obedience of Jesus 


Therefore, the obedience of the religious subject must be like 
the obedience of Christ. But what was Christ’s obedience like? The 
Word of God had come down from heaven to teach us obedience. He 
is the Word of God whom Francis would have us learn, love and imi- 
tate. He whom all things in heaven and on earth obey, Himself obeys. 
He obeys His parents, the civil authorities, everyone whom God has 
placed in a position of authority in His regard. Creatures command 
God, their Creator, and their God obeys them in order to teach us, 
who can be so proud that we do not want to serve and can find it so 
hard to obey; to teach us who are inclined to rationalize ourselves out 
of obedience, making ourselves believe, though in our hearts we know 
better, that wisdom and correctness and even holiness demand at 
times that we disobey. 


God and Francis would have us be like Jesus, who with an at- 
titude of doing always the will of His heavenly Father, obeyed all 
who had a portion of divine authority. He was obedient unto death, 
unto many deaths, and finally even unto the death of the cross. 

There are really two great lessons here. The first is that we, like 
Christ, should obey in everything and everyone whom God appoints 
to make His will known to us. Secondly, we are instructed that, if we 
do, then like Jesus we will learn obedience in the school of suffering 
and sorrow. Words of God about His Word make these two lessons 
so clear, as we read them in the Scriptures. 


These two lessons give us a proper understanding of the obedi- 
ence which God wants from us little brothers and must include, like 
Christ’s, suffering, sorrow, and death to self. This lesson is so im- 
portant, not only because it teaches us the extent of the obedience 
which God wants from us, but also and especially because it teaches 
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us the fact that obedience in any given case involves pain, and even 
death does not excuse us from that obedience. We can see the impor- 
tance of this lesson if only we look honestly into ourselves, where we 
will discover that the argument we so often use to rationalize our- 
selves out of obedience is precisely the pain which the obedience would 
cause us, no matter what form the pain might take in any given case. 


In the Epistle to the Philippians, chapter two, verse eight, we 
read: “He humbled Himself, becoming obedient to death, even to 
death on a cross.” This text points out very beautifully how for love 
of us Christ took three, so to speak, downward steps to total self- 
abnegation. 


First, being God, He became totally and absolutely a man, hum- 
bling Himself by coming down from His divine infinity, taking on the 
form of a creature, of a man. He set aside the glory due to His 
divinity. Although Son of God equal to the Father, He did not cling 
to this honor, but for a time surrendered the free use of His divine 
prerogatives. Secondly, because His love for us could not be satisfied 
with this, He voluntarily embraced the condition of a slave. He be- 
came like an ordinary man and practiced obedience, which is the 
virtue of subjecting oneself to another. And that obedience from day 
to day throughout His life involved a constant dying to self, until 
thirdly, that obedience brought Him to the lowly death on the cross. 


And God, thus describing His Word through the words of St. 
Paul, says: “Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. 2:5). The heavenly Father urges us to be like Jesus in prac- 
ticing the virtue of the slave, obedience. 


The world tells us that we must be men, that we must assert our- 
selves, that we must be independent. Even some of our Catholic 
writers tell us that obedience is psychologically harmful to us, that 
we must maintain our dignity as persons, that we must develop our 
personalities, and that we cannot do it if we do not think and act for 
ourselves. But the Word of God set aside the dignity of His divine 
personality and obeyed the creatures whom the heavenly Father had 
placed over Him in positions of authority; He obeyed in everything, 
without hesitation, without compromise. And the heavenly Father 
says to us in His infinite wisdom and infinite love, knowing and want- 
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ing what is best for us: “Have this mind in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” 


Knowing God’s infinite wisdom and infinite love, when He makes 
His will known to me through those whom He has set up over me, do 
I have to fear that I shall harm my personality by doing what He 
would have me do? Do I have to know the reason why as an absolute 
requirement before I will obey? Do I have to agree with what He 
asks of me, as a condition of my obedience? Do I have to see the wis- 
dom of it? No, to lay down such conditions would be to fail to be 
obedient like Christ, and God wants the obedience of the little brothers 
to be just like that of Jesus. 


Our Obedience To Be Like That Of Jesus 


We friars minor can only be little brothers if we accept God’s 
words and God’s Word simply and humbly like little children. But 
we must be realistic. We must recognize that if we are to be obedient, 
as Christ was obedient, then like His our obedience will involve much 
sorrow, much suffering and many deaths to self. But, our love for 
Christ should make us welcome joyfully those deaths, just as His 
love for us made Him joyfully reach out for, long for those deaths 
for love of us. It is especially in doing hard things in denial of our 
own wills and the natural rationalizations of our own intellects, that 
we shall experience the obedience of Christ and learn what it means 
to be obedient through suffering, as He did. “And He, Son through 
He was, learned obedience through the things that He suffered” (Heb. 
Dts), 

It is by gradually dying to ourselves in obedience, in imitation 
of Christ, that we simultaneously die and learn what it is to obey. 
Like Christ, through the suffering of obedience we learn both the 
value which the heavenly Father set on obedience and what it costs 
to obey. God, infinite wisdom, infinite love, calls upon us little brothers 
to obey, to die, to walk the road that Christ walked. Our heavenly 
Father has called. Like loving sons, we must not keep our Father 
waiting. 

For us little brothers life must be a constant effort to be just like 
the Word of God, as He is described by the words of God. And, there- 
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fore, we must also be like Christ in His life of sacrifice. In choosing 
a victim for our sacrifice which will be pleasing to God, we have but 
one choice, namely ourselves. All that God wants from each of us is 
ourself. And the chief element in the offering of ourselves, the immola- 
tion of ourselves, is precisely in the death of obedience, the dying to 
self which is involved in submission to the will of God, as it is mani- 
fested to us through our superiors. 


Heart of Obedience 


We have vowed to grant God that submission, that surrender, 
that sacrifice, that obedience unto death: This surrender to the will 
of the heavenly Father is the essence of all sacrifice, and the essence 
of obedience. This surrender to the will of the heavenly Father was 
the essence of Christ’s sacrifice from the wonderful moment of His 
conception in the womb of Mary to the awful moment of His death 
upon the cross. It was in this sacrifice of the will that Francis was 
most like Christ, and it must be in this sacrifice of the will that we 
little brothers will be most like Francis. 


God does not ask for our emotion, our speech, our works, our 
gifts. He asks for ourselves. We ourselves can be the only victims of 
our sacrifice which will be pleasing to God. And we give ourselves to 
Him only when we give Him our wills. Christ’s sacrifice was the giv- 
ing of His will to the heavenly Father by doing the heavenly Father’s 
will in every detail of it. In imitation of Christ Francis’ great sacrifice 
was the giving of his will to Christ by doing Christ’s will in its every 
detail. And what Francis wants most from us is that we be imitators 
of him as he was of Christ. 


Our Profession: Immolation and Consecration 


On the wonderful day of our profession, the cross with Christ 
on it was our altar of sacrifice. We stretched ourselves out on it, 
embracing Him, and with the heroism and enthusiasm of youth, asked 
Him to nail us there with Him forever. We gave Christ our possessions 
and our very body by our vows of poverty and chastity. We gave 
Him ourselves by the vow to obey those who would be His representa- 
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tives for us in everything that would not be sinful. We laid down no 
conditions. We planned on no exceptions and no compromises. Then 
we loved Him too much for that. Our profession was that of our 
sacrifice. What love and joy we put into the offering. 


The living of obedience is the immolation of our sacrifice, the 
destruction of the victim, the transforming destruction of our natural 
selves, so that our supernatural selves might live. Are we being im- 
molated with the same joy and love with which we made our offering? 

By our obedience we consecrate to Christ the innermost goods of 
our souls, the innermost part of our being, the very core of our life, 
our very souls themselves with their powers of intellect and will. It is 
a perfect sacrifice because it extends to every detail of our life, covering 
all our actions. It makes us perfect victims because it is a giving of 
our whole self, includes the whole man. 


Christ Jesus was an obedient slave to His love for us. We must 
be obedient slaves for love of Him. But in saying this we are saying 
that the interpretations of some of the best present-day theologians 
regarding obedience, and of the Church herself for that matter, are 
mistaken? Certainly none of the interpretations of the Church are 
mistaken, and we are completely convinced that the interpretations 
of those theologians, who are thinking and speaking in the light of 
faith, are also perfectly correct. We too propose them here. 


Living One’s Vow: Formation in Obedience 


Frater Flavian Karris, O.F.M., observed well: 

According to St. Francis, whose whole outlook was inspired by 
faith in a God who constantly acts and reveals Himself in all 
things, obedience presupposes that a man be always attentive 
to God’s voice which manifests itself in the subject’s conscience, 
the will of our superiors, the circumstances of his life, the de- 
cisions and desires of others, and in those things which are 
necessary for the development of the human personality.®° 


With these things in mind we want to consider how a subject can 
live a life of obedience in complete fulfillment of his vow, as obedi- 
ence is understood in the light of faith. 
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1, Formation Through Convictions About the Will of God 


Certainly one of the most important steps will be that he develop 
within himself deep convictions about the truth that the will of the 
superior in his regard is God’s will for him. 


Anyone who has any devotedness to God at all will admit that 
he should want what God wants in everything, because wanting what 
God wants is love. Love is an urge to please the one loved, and con- 
sequently creates in the lover the need to be and to do all that he 
would have him do. But man because of the fall is blinded by egoism 
and self-love. He wants to know and do God’s will, and yet his human 
nature would incline him to believe that God’s will is always just what 
would be most pleasing to himself. Yet so often the will of God is 
something quite unlike what sinful man supposes. 


Fr. Brunner describes man’s condition very well when he writes: 
If each man is to give his own account of God’s will in given 
circumstances at any particular time, will he do it without 
error? He has only got his egoistically tainted mind and will 
to do it with. And egoism may well find a means of asserting 
its own will under cover of the will of God. It is crafty enough 
to give a twist to objections, to simulate this or that genuine 
good as motive, and all the time to be thinking only of itself. 
Hence ensues a positively monstrous abuse. God’s will and the 
will of man appear to coincide, as Christianity requires. But in 
actual fact the identification is reached by measuring God’s 
will to man’s and debasing it into a tool of egoism. Where this 
occurs, spiritual grace and spiritual gifts are turned to very 
poisons.°? 


Man can so easily err, deciding that God’s will coincides with his, 
and so he becomes completely deceived in believing that God wants 
just what he wants. What has actually happened is that he has identi- 
fied God’s will with his, debasing it as a tool for his own egoism. 


As Brunner also notes: “Self-love works like blinkers; it cuts a 
man off from certain aspects of reality and confines his sight to the 
small field of his own advancement, and in the long run his narrowness 
of vision becomes a real menace to his advancement.”®* Self-love 
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constricts a man’s vision, and consequently makes him a victim of his 
own narrowness. 


Instead of conforming God’s will to our will, we must conform 
our wills to God’s will. Only the word of God can really make known 
to us what God’s will is. When our will agrees with His will, only then 
is the danger of perversity removed. Again to quote Brunner: “But 
it is with the diving Word of God that man’s intentions must coincide, 
a Word that may pull us up sharply and can put us straight when we 
go astray. This living word is the living Christ and He alone because 
He alone lives as God-man by the fact of His union with the Father.’’® 


The written word can also be a guide, but alone it is insufficient. 
The reason for that is that the written word is capable of various 
interpretations, and fallen human nature has seen to it that time after 
time it is interpreted in a way that pleases the human desires of the 
reader, whether it be objectively what the words mean or not. The 
very fact that the written word must be interpreted in such a way as 
to be applicable to the changing conditions of time and place affords 
opportunities for one involuntarily to distort its true meaning, when 
the reader is prompted by self-love as is so often the case, even though 
unconsciously. Even the devil tried to turn Christ away from the will 
of His Father by quoting passages of Scripture.” 


To quote Brunner in regard to interpretation of Scripture and 
obedience: “In his self-willed interpretation of God’s word, man is 
actually listening to himself alone and not to God. This form of hidden 
disobedience is at times more harmful then open rebellion.”’+ At least 
the man who rebels knows what he is doing, so there is hope for him. 
While the man who has interpreted the written expression of God’s 
will from his own viewpoint is led stubbornly and obstinately to fol- 
low his misinterpretation as a fulfilling of God’s will. We would con- 
sequently be in a very difficult position to know God’s will if the 
Christ of the Scriptures were only a historic figure and we had only 
His words and example to study in an effort to learn the will of the 
Father.”? 


But the Christ of the Scriptures is not merely a historic figure. 
His manhood is caught up in the eternity and omnipotence and infinite 
wisdom and infinite love of the Trinity. He still lives in the midst of 
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us in His body, which is the Church. Consequently Brunner writes: 


Obedience to Christ thus becomes obedience to His Church, as 
the propagator of God’s word, as the living power of Christ 
alive in her. She utters this word in this or that form, as need 
may be, without distorting its meaning. In the will of the 
Church we come upon the will of Christ and the will of God, 
revealed as a will other than our own, but such that it corre- 
sponds to our own, most individual, deepest will; for the Chris- 
tian as member of the Church cannot ultimately want anything 
unconditionally apart from the will of God that reveals itself 
in this way.”8 
The doctrines and rules of the Church give the religious a correct 
knowledge of the lines which he must follow and indicate the spirit 
in which he must make his decisions in particular cases. This is in- 
telligible in view of the fact that living in community, whether domestic, 
civil or religious, demands a gradation of position. There just must be 
superiors and inferiors, those who exercise the authority and those 
who obey. This is inherent in the very nature of human affairs, and 
therefore must also be the will of God.” 


Christ taught us by His example that we must be subject to those 
various authorities, because He was, even though He was God’s Son 
and could have been exempt from them. We know that all lawful au- 
thority is from God. This makes it possible for us to look beyond a 
man issuing commands to God Himself, and to obey God Himself in 
carrying out those human commands. When this happens, the other- 
ness of the command and the personality of the one who issues it do 
not count, because God’s will is not identified with that of the superior, 
even though they agree. It is other. It is God’s will. 


If we want to avoid the inevitable danger of making God’s will 
to be our will rather than our will to be God’s will, then God’s will 
must claim our submission as something other, something from out- 
side ourselves. This otherness only becomes evident when God’s will 
is contrary to our own natural desires and inclinations. The otherness, 
whether it be according to or contrary to our natural desires, must 
come into play and influence our wills, drawing them to identify 
themselves positively and deliberately with His will, before we an 
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claim any total likeness of our wills to His in the authentic fulfillment 
of His will. Only then does man’s will escape his natural self-seeking 
and attain to his real will and real selfhood, as a member of the body 
of Christ.”° 

Because of our human condition, though, this can only be possible 
when we encounter God’s will through the intermediary of another 
man, because only men can be other in the fullest sense. Only other 
men have a will capable of opposing our own wills when they discover 
that these are not in harmony with God’s will. As Fr. Brunner says: 


Only when we meet the will of God in the form of a command- 
ing human will are the attempts of self-love to gain its end by 
underhanded methods doomed to failure. For it is not a per- 
ception of the necessity or the reasonableness of the command 
that is decisive in our response to it, but the freedom of the 
divine will which is its own ground and justification.’® 


In this connection, there is another very important consideration. 
God is still running the world. The command of our superior, whether 
it be the precise thing that God would command us or not, is some- 
how the will of God. It is in the providence of God that this command 
has been given to us, and therefore, unless it be something sinful that 
we are commanded to do, we know that God wants us to do this, 
whether it be the wisest or best thing or not in human judgment. 


Fr. Brunner, having explained the necessity of the subject making 
his condition and opinion known to the superior, expresses well what 
has just been said. Since it is by God’s providence that a command 
has been given us, it is God’s will that we follow the command, unless 
the command be sinful or harmful to our souls. Brunner writes: 


But if the superior, or in weighty matter the higher authorities 
in assembly, decide after consideration of the objection to re- 
main by their original decision, obedience is due even when the 
result will be a fiasco. A man knows then that beyond the will 
of a superior, God has something else in mind, and that he 
can make just as good use of the superior’s error of judgment 
and lack of insight and of his human intelligence and practical 
senses 


This leads to a very important and at the same time practical 
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consideration in the problem of obedience. We must distinguish be- 
tween material and formal conformity to God’s will. This would per- 
haps be best explained by an example. 


Let us suppose that it perhaps might be God’s will that the friars 
imitate Francis in his charity towards the poor, a charity so great that 
he even sacrificed his own needs to provide for their needs. A superior, 
then, might make the judgment that this is God’s will and command 
one of his subjects to sacrifice something which he needs, to supply for 
a need for the poor. If the friar would obey him, making his will one 
with the will of God which he has discovered from his superior, then 
that friar’s will would be in material conformity with God’s will. 


On the other hand, with the greatest of sincerity and prudence 
the superior might judge that God would not want a friar to sacrifice 
his own needs to supply such a need in the poor and would consequently 
command his subject not to give away what is really needed. If the 
friar obeyed, considering that what his superior told him is what God 
wants him to do, then his will would be in a formal conformity to 
God’s will, but not in material conformity. That is to say, though not 
in conformity with God’s “abstract” or “general” will, he would never- 
theless really be in conformity with God’s “concrete” or providential 
will for him. The realization of this distinction does not lighten the 
superior’s terrible responsibility before God to search for God’s “‘ideal” 
will. It only serves to define what in the concrete the subject’s commit- 
ment to God’s will, through his vow, demands of him. 


Because every superior has only a finite mind and a finite power 
to judge, he can make the mistake of sincerely believing that God 
would will one of his subjects to do something which in all reality God 
would not have him do, if God were guiding him directly. Still, God, 
in His providential guidance of the lives of those committed by vow, 
wants him to obey his superior. We can know this beyond doubt. And 
from this we can draw a very important conclusion, which will help 
us so much in a solution of this problem of obedience. 


A man cannot, and therefore he need not, always materially con- 
form his will to the divine will as regards particular acts, because so 
often neither he nor the superior can be absolutely certain that this is 
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just what God would tell him to do. However, a man can and must see 
to it that all of his human acts have formal conformity to God’s will, 
namely, doing what God in His providence has arranged for his superior 
to tell him to do, and referring it through motivation to God and 
God’s glory. 


Thus it may happen that a subject might in his judgment arrive 
at a correct knowledge of God’s material will for him, while the superior 
arrives at a mistaken judgment. But he can always be certain that, 
even though his will might not be in material conformity to God’s will, 
it is in formal conformity to that divine will, when he does what the 
superior tells him to do, because that is precisely what God wants him 
to do under those circumstances. This of course brings up the problem 
of conforming one’s intellect to that of the superior. This problem 
will be treated more fully under a subsequent heading. 


The only point which we want to make here is that when we re- 
ceive a command from a superior our judgment may not, at times, be 
able to be in material conformity with his judgment as to what God 
would have us do. But we can and must correctly judge that the final 
judgment of the superior is what God would have us do because the 
superior, whom God has given us as guide in the context of His Church, 
has told us to do so. Obedience may demand, at times, only this judg- 
ment, and then that positive act of the will whereby we want to do 
what we are told to do — because it is what God wills, and in our love 
for Him we want to give Him what he wants from us under the cir- 
cumstances. If we judge and will in that way, then both the judgment 
and the decision to fulfill God’s will will be all the stronger and clearer, 
because then they will have been released from the imprisoning effect of 
our egoistical tendencies and motives and left free to consider the 
situation as a whole.’® 


Since God asks only formal conformity with His will, once the 
superior has made a decision, “a man should give the whole strength 
of his mind to carry out the task appointed to him, growing in time so 
strong that he can overcome any contrary feelings. That is a good 
instance of how religious obedience means a broadening of vision con- 
ducive to unprejudiced understanding and the liberation and invigora- 
tion of the will.’’”® 
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2. Formation through Motivation 


This leads to another very important point which the subject must 
consider if he is to form himself into a truly obedient man. Besides 
forming deep convictions about the discovery of God’s will, he must 
develop a deep and great motivation to obedience with insight and 
love. But what might those motives be? 


Motivation: Love 


The most important motive must be love of God and love of Christ. 
When we love someone, we are urged to want to please him. We can 
only be pleasing to God when at any given moment we are just as 
God would have us be and doing what God would have us do. It is 
only then that He can be pleased at the sight of us. Love demands that 
we want always to be pleasing to Him. 


This whole idea is expressed very beautifully by Karl Rahner in 
his musings in the book Encounters with Silence: 

I know too that all the detailed rules and regulations, the cere- 
monies and customs, methods and tricks of the trade which are 
commanded, or at least recommended to me, can be made the 
external expression of my interior love, provided of course 
that I have the love. I know that these things are dead weight 
only when I myself am too weak and lifeless to put my heart 
into them. 


Your Church, O my God, has to be visible. Only thus is she 
the “vessel of the Holy Spirit,” as Irenaeus called her. And if 
she is to be visible, if Your Spirit is to become ever more 
visible and tangible in her, then she must express herself in 
commandments and customs, in “yes and no,” in “here and now,” 
In “thus and not otherwise.” And he who grasps all this with 
a believing heart and a vigorous love, enters through the nar- 
row gate of the commandments into the broad expanse of 
Your Spirit. 

O my God, I have talked much to prove my good will toward 


the many commandments and orders, and the even more numer- 
ous prohibitions of the spiritual authorities that You have set 
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over me. I want to observe all that they have commanded. And 
this will definitely be a blessing to me. But what of You Your- 
self: are You the God of these laws? 


Obviously You want me to keep them: that much is clear. And 
it’s also clear that, in order to understand Your will properly, 
we must keep in mind several of the things that the moralists 
say at the beginning of their books about norms of interpreta- 
tion, causes excusing from culpability, canonical equity, etc. 


But are You really the God of such laws? 

It’s hard for me to make clear, even to myself, what I mean by 
this question. Let me put it this way: In the commandments 
which You Yourself have given, it’s almost as if you were ac- 
tually present. You have made them Your commandments, 
precisely because that which they contain is the expression of 
Your own Holiness and Goodness, because we would be unlike 
You if we did not love what You command. Our rejection of 
Your commandments would be ultimately a rejection of You 
Yourself. 


But it’s not like that in the case of laws originating from human 
authority. The prescribed cut of clerical gown in itself has 
nothing to do with the Holiness of Your Being — I can serve 
You as a priest no matter how long or short the cassock I 
wear. You are not present in that law, just as you would not 
be present in its opposite. Why, then, must I seek You in 
precisely this way, when You could just as well be found in 
another? 


Is it because the authorities You have placed over me have so 
ordered? Yes, of course. But why must they order precisely this? 
Because the unbounded realm of the possible can be reduced to 
living actuality only by a more or less arbitrary choice? Be- 
cause otherwise, if everyone were free to choose according to 
his own arbitrary judgment, there would arise disorder and 
hopeless confusion? Yes, that may often enough be the reason. 
But is it the reason always and in every case? Can all the laws 
and regulations of Your Kingdom be considered merely as 
necessary ordinances, insuring order and uniformity, as mere 
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concrete determination of Your Own Law? Are they only spiri- 
tual traffic laws? 


If they were no more than this, then they would constitute no 
burden to our inner, personal freedom. No one can seriously 
claim that his personal freedom is unduly restricted by traffic 
laws. But what of the other laws, which are not simply concrete 
expressions of Your Own Law, and yet are something more 
than mere external regulations governing the area of inter- 
personal relations. What of these, which affect me interiorly, 
in my own personal being and its freedom? 


I am not asking You whether I should obey these laws — the 
answer to that question is perfectly clear to me — but rather 
how I can obey them in such a way that I meet You in them. 
It’s true: they require my interior compliance, and not just 
external fulfillment, since they govern my inner self, directing 
the personal actions of the real “me.” And yet they are not 
like Your own commandments, for when I obey these, I can 
be confident that my subjection to the law is eo ipso an act 
of devotion to You. 


I always feel that, if one is not careful, he can easily become 
a mere fulfiller of the law, doing what is commanded externally 
and quite apathetically. He can turn into a “legalist,” an an- 
xious, slavish worshipper of the letter of the law, who thinks 
he has fulfilled all justice before You when he has fulfilled the 
human ordinance. Such a man mistakes the letter of the law 
for You Yourself. 


I don’t want to be a legalist, nor a mere servant of men, nor a 
servant of the dead letter. And still I must fulfill the com- 
mands of human superiors. I want to observe their ordinances 
with all my heart, but I can’t see how I can give my heart 
completely to such an object. The inner man should obey such 
laws, and yet he should not be a slave to the man. 


Thus, the only answer seems to be that, whenever I obey such 
a law, I must keep looking directly at You. In this way I can 
pay homage to You, directly and exclusively, and not to the 
thing that is required of me, not even to the thing as the re- 
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flected splendor of Your Being. Precisely because there is in the 
thing itself nothing to which I can give my heart without re- 
serve, obedience can be the expression of my seeking You alone 
in it. 

Thus, in obedience to such human regulations, either I don’t 
find You at all, or I find You and You alone, according as I 
obey out of pure love of You or not. In Your own command- 
ments You are present even when we obey them without in- 
tending our obedience as an act of love of You, because their 
very content is necessarily an expression of Your sacred Being. 
But in the commandments of human superiors we find nothing 
but a human will, and thus, instead of making us free, they 
take away freedom, unless we obey them out of love of You. 


If I look upon my obedience to these human laws as a demon- 
stration of homage for Your beloved free Will, which rules 
over me according to its own good pleasure, then I can truly 
find You therein. Then my whole being flows toward You, into 
You, into the broad, free expanse of Your unbounded Being, 
instead of being cramped within the narrow confines of human 
orders. You are the God of human laws for me, only when You 
are the God of my love.*° 


Motivation: Total Conversion 


Contained in our love of God we find another motive for obedience 


in the very idea of metanota, which is the total conversion of man to 
God in which he tears himself away from any clinging to or even 
desire for anything outside of God Himself. The first step in metanoia 
is that we become poor in everything that is not God and His Christ. 
But our poverty reaches its ultimate in perfect obedience, because to be 
perfectly obedient I must want God alone and God’s good pleasure 
alone. Practically speaking, this means that obedience not only de- 
mands of the subject an absolute renouncement of all that is earthly 
and human, but even more a total gift of himself to God in absolute, 
and sometimes blind, faith. The tearing demanded in this is our life 
of penance, and the total gift of ourselves to God is the highest ex- 
pression of our metanoia and our poverty.** 
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From this we can see the vast field which is covered by obedience. 
Such was the obedience of Francis, and such was the obedience which 
he wanted from us. But we can only be that way when we have re- 
nounced self for God’s sake, so that the will of God may be done in 
us without hindrance. Christ emptied Himself in His obedience even 
to death, and we will make progress in our metanoia only to the ex- 
tent that the true and holy obedience of Christ lives and works in us. 
Whoever, living a life of obedience, gives up the lusts of self-love, in 
order to attain to metanoia in the complete gift of self to God and 
Christ, will bring forth the fruit of obedience in his life. It will mean a 
constant saying of No to himself which will make it possible for his 
Yes to God to pervade and color his whole life. 


Motivation: Conformity to Christ 


Another very strong motive to foster the spirit of obedience in 
ourselves is the realization that we must become as Christ-like as pos- 
sible. Our desire to be like Him should be one of the greatest driving 
forces of our life, because it is an urge of love. If we love Him, we will 
want to be like Him. But to be like Christ, we must be perfectly obedi- 
ent, even to the death of the cross. To be like Him we must reach the 
ultimate in poverty through obedience. 


As Fr. Cajetan Esser has written: 


To renounce self in absolute poverty to the point of wishing to 
have nothing of one’s own demands above all the sacrifice of 
one’s own will. Obedience then is the most essential element 
of total poverty, interior as well as exterior... Francis ex- 
plains: ‘That man abandons all he possesses and loses life who 
yield his whole self to obedience in the hands of his superior.” 
He liked to say too that that man had not abandoned all for 
God who kept back “the purse of his own will.” He knew 
full well that man is always tempted to “appropriate to him- 
self his own will.” Adam had done that, and thereby com- 
mitted the first sin: his children follow him when by sin they 
substitute self for God as the center of their life. This is what 
Francis calls an “appropriation”, whereby man takes as his 
own what belongs to God. In direct contrast is “expropriation,” 
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whereby man gives up his own will to do the will of God. The 
supreme yet most difficult form of such expropriation is to be 
found in obedience, since by it one empties himself of every- 
thing that he could call his own. It is the climax, so to say, of 
the life of penance, the radical No to self, the total and absolute 
Yes to God.*? 


He who says he belongs to Christ in the life of penance must 
himself walk each day just as Christ walked (cf. 1 Jn. 2,6). 
Such was the ideal of St. Francis, to live as Christ the Incarnate 
Son of God had lived on earth. Such is to be the ideal of all 
disciples of St. Francis; before their eyes he holds up Christ 
in the Gospel, that by constant meditation on his words and 
actions they may come to know the way that Christ had walked 
before them, and walking with him may come to the Father 
and to that kingdom where God is all in all, the soverign lord 
and final goal. Yet only to the degree the new man in Christ 
shares in Christ’s total “emptying” (eximanitio) and _ re- 
nounces all right to call anything his own, will that kingdom 
become a reality. Such absolute poverty, sine proprio, within 
and without, is the greatest contribution the followers of St. 
Francis can make that God’s kingdom come and reach perfec- 
tons? 


By His obedience Christ left us an example, that we might follow 
in His steps. We thus find the basic reason for our life of obedience in 
the obedience of Christ. We must place our wills in the will of the 
Father, praying with Francis: “Have us poor wretches for your sake 
do what we know you want, and have us always want whatever is 
pleasing to you.” Just as Christ’s only desire was to do the will of His 
Father, so our only desire should be to spend in doing the will of God. 
We must copy in our lives the true and holy obedience of Christ by 
giving up the lust of self-love to live a new life in imitation of Him.‘ 


The subject who has become, like Christ, an obedient child of 
God, will be very quick to hear whatever God asks of him. And the 
more the grace of redemption conquers and destroys the evil in him, his 


egoism and his self-love, the more sensitive he will be to the voice 
of God. 
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Motivation: Dimension of the Church 


There is still another motive for our obedience, namely, its mean- 
ing for the Church. Francis had a deep and remarkable insight into 
the meaning of religious obedience and its role in the Church, and he 
taught it to us by word and by example. In the superiors appointed for 
us we must see the visible expression of God’s will. Such obedience 
will bring strength and blessing, healing and holiness upon the mem- 
bers of the Church. Such obedience builds up the Mystical Body, for 
the Church grows more perfect to the degree that her members are 
children of obedience. In this we find one great reason to live a life of 
obedience, namely, that those who live in obedience serve the Church 
through such a life, since in them and through them she can bring sal- 
vation to mankind.*° 

Since Adam’s fall whereby the first man was willfully disobedient, 
making himself a master, independent of God, self-will and arrogance 
have again and again threatened to upset man’s relationship to God. 
Every sin is a preference of our own will to God’s will. At bottom, 
the malice of sin is its disobedience to God.*° 

Christ came and offered Himself as a victim to make reparation 
for our disobedience, for every disobedience committed from Adam’s 
fall to the last sin which will be committed before Christ’s Second 
Coming. Christ’s obedience to the will of the Father is at the very 
heart of the mystery of our redemption. Through obedience He over- 
came once and for all man’s sin and sinfulness. It was through Christ’s 
obedient death that man was brought near to God again, and it was 
through the cross that the Church came forth from Christ as a com- 
munity of the children of obedience.*’ 

Because of sin, man was not only separated from God, but it 
became very difficult for him to live at peace with his neighbor. He 
became blinded by self-love and driven by the craving for dominion 
and power over others. He had refused his obedience to God, so he 
was certainly unwilling to give it to a fellow creature. 


Man has been reconciled to his brother only through the obedi- 
ence of Christ’s death on the cross. Christ showed that reconciliation 
by the service of the brethren, and the brethren can establish that re- 
conciliation in their own lives by practicing the virtue of the one who 
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serves, namely, obedience. If the superior is to be the servant of the 
brethren in obedience to them, so the brethren are to serve the superiors 
in obedience.** 

Consequently, not only the superiors, but also the subjects are to 
be servants if they would be like Christ and, like Christ, through their 
death to self reconcile men to God and to one another. For the subject 
to be such a servant, he must be willing to do the will of another and 
acknowledge him as a master. Only when men help men make repara- 
tion to God for disobedience, and only when men obey men, as Christ 
did, will the Church flourish and grow. Then from within the Church 
will be built up, as the members imitate the obedience of Christ to 
His Father and toward men by serving them in all humility and obedi- 
ence, even unto many deaths to self. Through such obedience to God 
and to men, we, like Christ, give our lives “as a ransom for many” 
(ME; 20528)" 

Speaking of this obedience in the Church, Fr. Esser observed: 


The obedience of Christ was directed first and foremost to his 
Father, and then became an obedience that served us his 
brothers. This double obedience (one, in reality) all the mem- 
bers of his Body the Church must present and practice in their 
lives if they have any appreciation of the gift of redemption. 
But we know full well that the daily life of the Christian is 
filled with temptations to revolt against God by disobedience 
or to gain advantage or dominion over one’s fellowman. It is 
because of such powerful obstacles to the free flow of grace 
that the Church is not always presented in all her glory, with- 
out spot or wrinkle or blemish (cf. Eph. 5:27).°° 


For that reason Christ looks to us, as children of obedience, to 
practice obedience in the name of all and to make up for the failure of 
those who fail. That is why from the very beginning of religious life 
in the Church the vow of obedience has been an essential obligation. 
Christ has given religious the vocation and the grace to follow His own 
life in a more perfect manner and thus bring blessings and graces upon 
the whole Church. This duty is a great privilege.®? 


Moreover, through such obedience the religious becomes an un- 
mistakable sign which will induce the other members of the family 
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of God to return to true obedience to their heavenly Father. Such obedi- 
ence brings strength and blessing, healing and holiness upon all the 
members of the Church. Thus the religious who is obedient serves the 
inner life of the Church by his obedience and helps build up the king- 
dom of God by being subject to God and to neighbor.°? 


3. Formation through Preparation for Suffering 


As is so evident, to live a life of obedience will mean suffering, 
and part of our formation in obedience is to prepare ourselves to wel- 
come that suffering. To obey one must be willing perhaps to fail. It 
could be that God in His providence permits that the subject receive 
a direction which will not bring the desired results. And that will hap- 
pen in the lives of all of us. Only God can determine the successful 
outcome of any effort. If we in pride prefer to God’s will the assurance 
of success, then we will incline to depend on our own judgment and 
will not obey. 


To die to such pride which makes us want success at any cost, 
however, is painful. We must be prepared to accept the pain of such 
failure, if we would form ourselves in obedience. The obedient man 
does not refer to himself as a final deciding center, but to God. Then 
he has no particular interest in being known as the accomplisher or 
being honored for it. Then he remembers that God does not look to 
the success of the effort, but to the effort, and that that is all that 
matters to Him. His only concern is the will of God. 


There will be times when self-love makes one feel that the com- 
mand which he has received is not for his own spiritual good. But so 
often this is merely a deception of self-love. When one is not certain 
of the correctness of his judgment or the goodness of his motivation, it 
is much more important to obey than to follow his own judgment. In 
such circumstances we must be prepared to undertake the pain of ad- 
mitting that it is God’s will which has put us in this situation and 
trust that God by His grace will see us through it without any harm 
to ourselves. But to be ready thus to sacrifice ourselves is to suffer. 
It is going to be part of our life of obedience to suffer in this way, and 
we must prepare ourselves to pay that price. 


We must prepare ourselves for the suffering of being corrected, 
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when we may have acted imprudently or unwisely. We must prepare 
ourselves for the suffering of being curtailed, when the superior dis- 
covers that we have acted imprudently. We must gladly take upon our- 
selves the obligation of obtaining permissions for doing things which 
we want to do, when those things are of importance and particularly 
when they involve some change. 


Asking permission is a very good way to express the total holo- 
caust of our will to God.°? To make decisions regarding significant 
changes without conferring with our superiors is not even a prudent 
or wise way of acting from initiative. We may feel this as a stifling of 
our creativeness, and that can be a suffering, suffering for which we 
must be prepared. It is certainly correct that we should ask permis- 
sions before taking important steps, particularly in the matter of 
working for the changes we hope for in our Order or in the Church. 


Pope Paul VI in his “Magno gaudio affecti’”’ wrote: 


There should be no innovation in discipline which does not fit 
in with the essential nature of the Institute or departs from its 
founder’s intention. Furthermore, any disciplinary reform must 
proceed from competent authorities. So until such a reform is 
worked out in final form, members of the Order cannot intro- 
duce some innovation on their own initiative, relax the reigns 
of discipline, or indulge in criticism. Instead, they should con- 
tinue to act with fidelity and obedience, thus contributing to 
the work of reform and hastening its successful completion.%* 


Fr. Matthew Menges reflects; ‘“‘All must remember that obedience 
is and must remain the holocaust of one’s own will to God. The sacri- 
fice is accomplished by humble obedience to one’s own superiors.’’®> In 
the same vein Karl Rahner advises: “Without irritating himself or 
others, the subject should calmly and maturely consider the many 
unavoidable regulations of daily life in a religious community for 
what they really are: inevitable burdens of earthly life which weigh 


upon people in the world just as much as they do on people in religious 
life./’?* 


Responsible Obedience 


In speaking of how superiors should exercise their authority, we 
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stressed the idea that they should form their subjects to have a deep 
sense of responsibility for the things entrusted to them. The subjects 
on their part must develop and foster this sense of responsibility very 
conscientiously. The same is true of them as of priests in a diocese, of 
whom the Vatican Council speaks regarding the sense of responsibility: 


This obedience leads to the more mature freedom of God’s sons. 
Of its nature it demands that in the fulfillment of their duty 
priests lovingly and prudently look for new avenues for the 
greater good of the Church. At the same time, it demands that 
they confidently propose their plans and urgently expose the 
needs of the flock to them (superiors), while remaining ready 
to submit to the judgment of those who exercise the chief re- 
sponsibility for governing the Church of God.*’ 


The same might be said of religious subjects with regard to their 
work, not only for the Church but also for the Order. 


Again in the words of the Vatican Council regarding religious 
subjects, they should, “bring an active and responsible obedience to 
the offices they shoulder and to the activities they undertake... make 
a personal contribution for the welfare of the community and of the 
Church. Not to be weakened, however, is the superior’s authority to 
decide what must be done and to require the doing of it.’’®® 


Consequent Need of Openness 


Consequently, the subjects should be very open with their superiors, 
letting them know their opinions, their desires, their concerns of con- 
science. As Fr. Daniel Meyer comments: “In order that intelligent 
obedience flourish in a religious order, a genuine spirit of candor, 
openness, and love must exist between the superior and the subject. 
Only then will complete sincerity be achieved in obedience and attain 
a true harmony not only of wills but of intellects as well.”®? Like a 
loving son the subject should confide in his superior and tell him all 
the circumstances which will help the superior know and direct him 
properly. The subject should confide in his superiors and give them all 
the facts and details which he thinks necessary so that the superior can 
give him a prudent decision.°” 


Therefore subjects must be careful not to be afraid to assert 
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themselves. Sometimes self-interest makes them fearful lest they ap- 
pear less obedient or humble in the eyes of the superior, or they fear 
they will lose the cordial favor of the superior or lose privileges. At 
times some subjects are held back from this openness by their errone- 
ous idea that it is less perfect to present an opinion contrary to the 
superior’s opinion. “There is no question of a lack of virtue in a sub- 
ject who makes such a representation,” no matter how eloquent or 
persuasive he make it, so long as “he remains indifferent throughout 
and humbly accepts the superior’s final decision,” as the Church has 
so clearly stated he must do.*°* 


Moreover, as Rahner has written: 


The received command is a synthesis of elements. One is the 
superior’s personal and original activity, the other is the ex- 
ternal condition for that activity. This condition is constituted 
by the subject himself: his mode of being and action, his 
capacities and incapacities (perhaps culpable), his approach 
and attitude to the superior. This conditioning is prior to the 
command and makes the subject co-responsible for the com- 
mand itself.1°? 


While it is true that such obedience is a give-and-take affair, both 
the superior and the subject trying to discover and do God’s will in a 
particular circumstance,’ still it would not be right for the subject to 
expect that he should debate and discuss every small decree of a superior. 
Certainly he cannot expect the superior to have to ask in all cases be- 
fore he makes a decision. And even in important matters, subjects can- 
not honestly expect that the superior must discuss the matter with all 
of his subjects. 


Subjects must keep remembering that at times their opinions of 
what is good for them is only a guess and not something certain. They 
must remember too that it is possible that at times self-interest blinds 
them to their own good. And there are many times when subjects 
simply do not have a sufficient knowledge of all the circumstances to 
be able to give a prudent judgment. Moreover, the subjects must con- 
stantly keep in mind that often they themselves differ in opinion. Con- 
sequently, a subject should not declare that the superior is self-willed 
or arbitrary because he did not follow the subject’s opinion both be- 
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cause he does not have to and also because he may be following the 
opinion of some other subject or subjects, unknown to the former. 
Subjects must keep remembering that the Church teaches in the 
Second Vatican Council that, after hearing the opinion of the subject, 
the superior must make the decision and insist that it be carried out. 


Besides being open with their superiors by telling them those 
things which they believe they should know, subjects should also be 
open honestly and sincerely to listen to and to consider the opinions of 
their superiors, particularly when these opinions are contrary to those 
of the subject. Just as the superior should deal with his subject in 
humility and trust and in reverence for him as a person, sensitive to 
his every need, so should the subject meet with the superior with 
humility and trust and in reverence for him as a person, sensitive to 
his needs.*°° 


In humility and sincerity the subject should accept the correction 
and advice of his superior when he has failed to fulfill the responsibilty 
given to him, humbly admitting his failure and trying to correct it. 
The subject must also be ready and anxious freely to report to his 
superior about how his work is going and how well he is fulfilling the 
responsibilities which have been given him. The superior must know 
this, because ultimately the responsibility is the superior’s responsibili- 
ty. It is not fair to argue against this by saying that the subject should 
be trusted, because even good subjects at times fail, procrastinate, 
make mistakes. The subject must also remember that while it is good 
for him to advise a failing superior, it is good too for a superior to ad- 
vise failing subjects, and where possible, prevent them from failing. 
Subjects must also have the humility to recognize that they can very 
often learn much from such checking on the part of the superior and 
such reporting on their part.1°° 


Besides presenting to the superior his ideas regarding various 
commands, the subject should also try to help the superior to under- 
stand him as a person and as a man facing the particular direction of 
a superior. He must make known to the superior any problem of con- 
science with regard to a command given, his own psychological prob- 
lem in carrying out the commands, his ability or inability to undertake 
the work assigned and anything which will help the superior in direct- 
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ing him. In that way too he makes it possible for the superior to help 
him develop his personality.’°’ 


Conscience and Obedience 


Consequently, the subject should call the superior’s attention to 
the fact if the command given by the superior seems in any way to 
violate his conscience, be contrary to the good of his soul or to harm 
in some way any aspect of his relationship to God. But even in such 
cases the subject must keep in mind that often, very often, he is not 
absolutely sure that his opinion is God’s will for him or that it will 
bring him the harm he suspects. What he thinks to be an inspiration 
from God can be an inspiration from the devil or from nature. Con- 
sequently, even in these cases of which we are speaking here, the sub- 
ject in submitting himself to the superior’s decision, which happens 
to be contrary to his own fears, knows most certainly that the decision 
is God’s will for him.*°* 


Only when a subject is absolutely certain that the carrying out 
of the command would involve some harm to his soul, may he refuse 
obedience. Before he would refuse obedience on the grounds that it 
would be harmful to his soul or against his conscience to obey the 
superior, he must be very sure that what is manifested to his conscience 
is the will of God. Unless he is absolutely certain, then he cannot dis- 
obey, because he has the security of faith that what the superior tells 
him is God’s will.‘ 


The Subject must be Understanding 


Just as a superior should strive to know and understand his sub- 
ject, so too the subject should sincerely strive to know and understand 
his superior. The more the subject knows about the superior, the more 
completely can he submit to the superior’s wishes and carry them out. 

While it is true, very true, that the superior should be very under- 
standing of the weaknesses, limitations and problems of his subjects, 
it is also true that the subjects should show understanding and mercy 
on the human weaknesses, limitations and problems of their superior. 


Superiors are human, fallible, imperfect and sometimes even sinful 
Meme? 
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Because superiors are human and weak, the subject should under- 
stand that it is very difficult for them to give orders, that they hate to 
do it, because it is unpleasant to impose one’s will on others, to make 
them obey. It would be much easier to overlook things, to pretend 
ignorance, to procrastinate, to do the job themselves. But the subject 
must remember that when a superior acts this way, he is not acting 
correctly, and consequently they should be understanding of him when 
he must issue an order and make them obey.1" 


Any honest superior is completely willing to admit that one of the 
greatest areas of the problem of obedience rests just in the imperfec- 
tion which is his. Subjects must remember that superiors dread to use 
their authority, that they hate to refuse things which they believe 
should be refused the subjects either for their own good or for the 
discipline of the house. Good superiors, and we must presume that at 
least the majority are good-intentioned, know full well that they are 
not infallible and that perhaps the direction they are giving is a mis- 
take. That makes their job all the more difficult. One of the great 
barriers to true obedience is the subject’s fear of their superiors, but 
it is just as true that another great barrier is the superior’s fear of his 
subjects.17? 


As we did in speaking of the relationship of superior to subject, 
so too in this connection we might mention again a fact that is of 
very great importance in this matter of the relationship between su- 
perior and subject. One of the greatest obstacles to dialogue between 
superior and subject, to openness with one another, is the fact that we 
tend so strongly to identify a man and his opinions. Each of us has a 
tremendous need for understanding on the part of others, when it is 
a matter of our sincere opinions and particularly along lines which 
would affect our consciences. 


A man in the capacity of a superior is in the same situation. If 
he has to fear that the subjects will despise him and reject him because 
he thinks differently than they do or because he wants to follow his 
conscience when it is in conflict with theirs, then he hesitates to be open 
with them. He is deeply hurt, and rightly so, when they reject him as 
a traditionalist, or conservative, an arbitrary and domineering person 
because he follows what he sincerely believes to be correct. We must 
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learn to distinguish between a man and his opinion, to be able to reject 
an opinion, when we honestly believe that it is to be rejected, without 
despising or hurting or humiliating the one who happens to hold the 
opinion with which we disagree. And this can only be done when we 
have reached the point where we realize that we must distinguish be- 
tween the man and the opinions he holds. 


Necessity of Objective Evidence and Mutual Respect for Rights 


As Menges observes, it is necessary that both superiors and sub- 
jects base their judgments on solid, objective evidence. He writes: 


Both superiors and subjects should get their facts straight be- 
fore judging one another. Hearsay and rumor are poor evidence. 
Even first-hand evidence is one-sided until you have first-hand 
evidence from the other side. But even such fair play is not 
enough for a judgment, for a subject who has been refused 
something he wants is no more reliable a witness than a miffed 
superior. This is just another way of saying that we cannot 
judge even then because the cleverer talker may convince us.'** 


And just as a superior should regard himself as a servant of all 
the subjects, so too the subject should regard himself as the servant of 
the superior, granting him a humble service of love, the service that 
a son should give to his father. From this mutual service there arises 
the reasonableness of a division of labor, which must be based on 
needs, skills, the training the subjects have received, the availability of 
their time. Subjects must keep this in mind when tasks are assigned to 
them. The subject must never shirk assigned tasks just because they 
are not according to his personal likes or because he is lazy, inclined 
to procrastinate.‘ 

Moreover, if like the superior, the subject must be a humble, 
loving servant, then he must not consider himself equal to the superior 
nor stand on his rights. Both superior and subject have rights, but 
they should not stand on those rights, except when it it a question of 
the right to do their duty. Yet, each should freely respect the rights 
of the other, even though they are not demanded. Subjects must know 
that they are not free to ignore or circle around the rights of the supe- 
rior. And they must remember that, even though they do have rights, 
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they certainly do not have the right to be consulted, even though they 
ought to be consulted. They do not have the right to act without per- 
mission or do their work without the interference of sincere guidance 
from the superior. When the superior demands these things, they must 
remember that he is only demanding the right to do his duty. 


Mutual Consultation 


That the superior and subject should consult each other is cer- 
tainly a very good thing in ever so many ways. Yet this good thing is 
often impeded by the fact that both the superior and the subject forget 
that they are servants of each other, and that each should seek op- 
portunities for consultation in order to know one another better, under- 
stand one another better and to help one another in deciding the vari- 
ous courses of action in their work. What happens too often is that 
the superior stubbornly refuses to go to the subject, while the subject 
stubbornly refuses to go to the superior. Neither will give in to the 
other. Neither will make the first approach. Then both of them are 
acting very immaturely in rendering consultation an impossibility.*”° 


So far as the subject is concerned, then, he must make himself 
easy to approach, and he must be willing to approach the superior, 
even when the superior might be unwilling to approach him. Both 
superior and subject must grow up and learn to be able to get together 
and speak together like adults. Where there are differences of opinion, 
both the superior and the subject must respect the sincerity and integrity 
of each other. The subject must be willing to accept criticism. If he 
wishes to insist on being critical in speaking of others, he should begin 
by criticizing himself. Before he does any criticizing of anyone, cer- 
tainly of superiors, he should know what he is talking about by learn- 
ing the truth from the superior himself, and not from rumor or a good 
guess. Finally, when he criticizes, his criticism should always be con- 
structive and positive, not destructive either of the superior or his 
work as superior.""® 


Obedience in the Presence or Absence of Reasons for Decisions 


While it is true that superiors should give reasons for their orders, 
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when that is reasonably possible and the order has sufficient impor- 
tance, it is equally true that no subject should make the receiving of 
reasons from a superior a condition of his obedience. Whether the 
reasons are given or not, he should obey wholeheartedly because he 
has vowed to God that he would make this sacrifice of his own will. 
If he loves God, he will do God’s will without laying down any condi- 
tions, as for instance that the superior make it easy for him to obey 
intelligently by giving him the reasons. Because the superior does not 
give the reasons is no excuse for disobedience. 


When the superior does give a reason, moreover, it is very cruel 
and improper for the subject who happens to be more clever than the 
superior to try to make the superior’s reasons look ridiculous, even 
when he might be able to do that. He must keep remembering that 
generally the superior’s reasons are at least as good as any that he 
can offer, even though they might not be better. Sometimes subjects 
themselves make superiors afraid to give reasons, because by their 
clever refutations or reducing to the ridiculous the reasons of the su- 
periors, they make the superiors afraid of them and distrustful of 
them. In this matter of giving reasons, subjects must also remember 
well that there are times that the superior simply may not give any 
reason, and in those cases they should not criticize him for seeming to 
demand a blind obedience.*?’ 


Initiative in the Life of Obedience 


The Fathers of the Vatican Council in their Decree on the Appro- 
priate Renewal of the Religious Life indicate that subjects should 
use initiative in carrying out the work that they are given to do by 
their superiors: ‘“‘Realizing that they are giving service to the upbuild- 
ing of Christ’s Body according to God’s design, let them bring to the 
execution of commands and to the discharge of assignments entrusted 
to them the resources of their minds and wills, their gifts of nature 
and grace.’’!** 


Consequently, subjects should carry out the commands of their 
superiors and do the work assigned to them with genuine initiative. 
In doing this, they are being obedient provided they are sure that the 
things they are doing with initiative are not contrary to the superior’s 
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will. Nevertheless, they must be humbly ready to be curtailed in some 
particular effort, if the superior considers that they are acting impru- 
dently or unwisely. In such a case they should not try to argue that 
their initiative is being stifled. In this connection it is to be noted as 
above that neither asking for permissions nor keeping the superior 
informed about what one is doing stifles initiative. As we also men- 
tioned before, the subject should never take it upon himself to make 
decisions or significant changes without conferring with his superior. 
To do so is not to act prudently or wisely in exercising his initiative.1?° 


Since we can reasonably say that superiors should consult their 
subjects, we can as reasonably demand that subjects consult their su- 
periors. It is not right for a subject to change policy, discipline, or 
custom in the house without consulting his superior. Should the supe- 
rior refuse the request, the subject should regard him simply as a 
man doing his duty.??° 


Attitudes in Obeying: Docility, Servility, Caprice 


The subject must never make as a condition of his obedience the 
talents and the good natural qualities of the superior, for then he 
would be obeying the man and not the Christ whom that man repre- 
sents. The obedience of a religious must be exercised in the closest 
union with Christ. When religious obey their superiors, they reflect 
and imitate the obedience that Christ showed his Father, because in the 
superior, appointed for them by the Church, they are to see the visible 
expression of the Father’s will. As St. Francis said: “The subject must 
not see the man in his superior but Him for love of whom he is sub- 
gect 42" 

Too often, however, servility looks like docility. Docility is the 
virtue of following the final decision of the superior once he has come 
to understand all the facts of the situation and has given an order to 
follow a certain course of action. Once all the aspects of the case have 
been presented to the superior, then it is intelligent submission to au- 
thority to follow the final decision.’*? 

Servility, on the other hand, is simply to accept, without a word, 
anything that a superior indicates to be done, even though the sub- 
ject might think that a superior is making a mistake in the decision 
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because he lacks sufficient knowledge of the situation. Subjects must 
strive to be docile, not servile.’?* 


Just as the superior must not command out of human caprice, so 
human caprice can never be the basis of the subject’s decision as to 
whether or not he will obey. Nor may it be the basis for any of his 
actions. Just as the superior may never make obedience the tool of his 
own self-will, so too the subject must not make obedience depend on 
his own personal likes. He must not be capricious in obeying.*** 


Just as the superior cannot always judge things in a clear-cut way, 
so too the subject must admit to himself that he cannot do it either. 
So often more than one good decision can be made in the same situation. 
Most decisions are arbitrary. How often can a subject really be sure 
that his opinion is God’s will in a particular case? This is but another 
reason why subjects must avoid arbitrariness just as well as superiors. 
Should a superior yield to caprice, the subject should judge him and 
treat him just as he would want to be treated when he sins, makes a 
mistake or yields to caprice.’”” 


Rational or Intelligent Obedience 


In this whole matter of obedience one of the most important 
things for the subject to remember is that the will of God is the supreme 
norm and that in the final analysis we learn the will of God from the 
superior, as we have already seen. Consequently, the religious subject 
should try to make his judgment regarding some precept conform to 
his superior’s judgment, even though he is not sure that the superior’s 
decision represents the content of God’s will. It would be extremely 
helpful for us to look into how this can be done. 


In the first place we must admit that a man is bound even by 
mere natural honesty to conform his mind to the truth insofar as he 
is able. Where there are differences of opinion between subject and 
superior, for the matter between any two persons, in an effort to dis- 
cover the truth both are bound to weigh the other’s reasons as well as 
his own. To refuse to do that would be prejudice. As one bound by 
vow, the subject has a duty and obligation of intellectual obedience 
to try to see that his superior’s command is wise, and to do that is no 
violation of his human dignity or intellectual integrity.1?* 
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Moreover, in judging the command of a superior, he must re- 
member that the superior holds a supernatural position in his regard, 
as the representative of the Church, the Living Christ, guiding him. 
A superior is fallible and there can be no doubt about that, but there 
can be no doubt either that the superior does have his grace of office 
and, in his capacity as superior, does receive special guidance from the 
Holy Spirit. By the very nature of things his directions hold a place 
of rank which the subject’s opinions do not hold. 


Moreover, in the majority of situations the superior is in a posi- 
tion to have a better over-all view of situations, to know facts which 
are not known to the subject and to see ramifications of a course of 
action which the subject may not see. This is true not just because he 
is superior, but because of the very nature of his position. 


That there be conformity between the judgment of the subject 
and that of the superior is important, if there is to be conformity of 
their wills and, on the part of the subject, the fulfilling of the will of 
the superior.’*’? There is a certain guarantee of truth which can be of- 
fered and which will justify the subject’s conformity of intellect. But, 
if truth is truth, and if the subject has no assurance that the opinion 
of the superior is truth, how can he find that certain guarantee which 
would justify conforming his intellect to that of the superior and em- 
bracing his opinion as truth? 

Intellectual assent cannot be extended beyond available evidence. 
The subject cannot be expected to assent to something as absolutely 
correct if there is no irrefutable evidence that it is correct, even in a 
case where the subject honestly admits that his judgment has no higher 
value than the superior’s judgment as infallible, but simply as feasible. 


Consequently, the subject can only give an assent which will hold 
that the proposition of the superior is probably true. The subject has 
excellent reasons for doing this. The superior will naturally judge his 
directive as at least probably correct. A worthy subject, if he can find 
some good reason, and he should try to find it for the correctness of 
his superior’s directives, will, if he is of good will, make that opinion 
his own and act accordingly.’*® 

But, if he cannot find even one intrinsic good reason why the direc- 
tion of the superior is correct, he can still find a good reason for 
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obeying, and obeying intelligently and prudently. That reason is his 
certitude of faith that God wants him to obey, even though the thing 
that he is told to do is not what God Himself would have told him to 
do, ie., is not in material conformity with God’s will. 


Acting this way, the subject forms the intellectual decision that 
the directive of the superior is at least feasible, and that God wants 
him to obey it. Doing that, he in no way violates his intellectual in- 
tegrity for the simple reason that his decision rests on evidence, and 
his obedience is a very intelligent obedience. 


Finally, the most important principle for the subject to keep in 
mind in his practice of obedience is and must always remain the 
holocaust of his will to God.1*® It is an immolation which is accom- 
plished only by humble obedience to one’s superiors. By his vow of 
obedience he has made a total commitment to Christ without reserva- 
tions. If we sincerely face the truth in the light of faith, we will realize 
that this can mean nothing else then that we will permit the Living 
Christ, the Church, to dispose of us as He wills through His repre- 
sentative, the superior. The judgment that we must do this in specific 
cases is indeed intelligent or rational obedience. 


FREEDOM IN OBEDIENCE 


If authority were exercised according to the design described in 
this paper and obedience were practiced according to the principles 
indicated, then obedience would in no way limit the freedom of the 
subject or his initiative, or prevent him from being a mature person. 
In fact, just the opposite is true, for such obedience would make him 
truly free and bring him to an excellent maturity. 


Speaking of the type of obedience which we have been discussing, 
the Second Vatican Council in the Decree on the Appropriate Renewal 
of the Religious Life stated: 


Realizing that they are giving service to the upbuilding of 
Christ’s body to God’s design, let them bring to the execution 
of commands and to the discharge of assignments entrusted to 
them the resources of their minds and wills and their gifts of 
nature and grace. Lived in this manner, religious obedience will 
not diminish the dignity of the human person but will rather 
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lead it to maturity in consequence of that enlarged freedom 
which belongs to the sons of God.**° 


Speaking of the same exercise of authority in the practice of obedi- 
ence as described in this paper, the Council in the Decree on the 
Ministry and Life of Priests affirms: 


This obedience leads to the more mature freedom of God’s sons. 
Of its nature it demands that in the fulfillment of their duty 
the priests lovingly and prudently look for new avenues for 
the greater good of the Church. At the same time, it demands 
that they confidently propose their plains and urgently expose 
the needs of the flock committed to them, while remaining 
ready to submit to the judgment of those who exercise the chief 
responsibility of governing the Church of God.'*+ 


In the Declaration on Religious Freedom the Council affirmed: 
Not a few can be found who seem inclined to use the name of 
freedom as the pretext for refusing to submit to authority and 
for making light of the duty of obedience. Therefore, the 
Vatican Synod urges everyone, especially those who are charged 
with the task of educating others, to do their utmost to form 
men who respect the moral order and be obedient to lawful 
authority. Let them form men too who will be lovers of true 


29 


freedom... .1°? 


Freedom through Union with the Totally Free 


True freedom flows from obedience. God made man out of nothing. 
It is to God that man owes his selfhood. God has given him the capac- 
ity to do things as his self-determining cause, while both the capacity 
and the accomplishment are due to God, without whom man can do 
absolutely nothing. God is the first cause of everything that man ac- 
complishes through his self determination.’** 


Moreover, if the first cause were not a person, then man would 
have no obligation toward it; the things he did through its causality 
and its power would be purely natural. Then man would have no duty 
of gratitude nor any other particular state of mind towards the first 
cause. He would not even have the ability to know it. Then the most 
proper attitude for him to take would be to accept what he could not 
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do anything about, like a Stoic, who in his pride would be indifferent to 
the inevitable. In that way he would at least be manifesting a superior- 
ity. Of, spirit.<** 

But the first cause, God, is not something impersonal. Man has 
received the gift of existence, every ability he has and his acomplish- 
ments from a personal God. Man has received all from God as a free 
gift of His personal love for man. Consequently, man, who is endowed 
with knowledge and freedom, is bound in duty to establish contact 
with God, that first cause, and to do it through devoted love. He must 
enter lovingly into the will of his Creator and unite his own will with 
that of the Creator.’ 


In doing that, man at the same time assents to his own existence 
and thus comes to terms with himself. When man gives back his whole 
being unconditionally to the Creator, then at last man bridges to his 
deepest self and gains perfect control over himself, so that he is free. 
The will of God is totally free, and man’s will becomes totally free 
only when it becomes one with God’s will. Then he enjoys freedom 
from all created things.’*® 


Rahner expressed this lucidly in his book Encounters With Silence: 


In Your book it is written of You, O God, that You are Spirit, 
and Your Holy Spirit is called the Spirit of freedom: ‘“‘the Lord 
is Spirit: and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom” 
(2 Cor. 3:17). And this is said of You not in the sense that 
You reign absolutely free and sovereign in the boundless ex- 
panses of Your own life, in the sense that You are our Spirit 
and our life. 


O God of freedom, our God, it sometimes seems to me that we 
believe this truth of You because we feel ourselves bound to it 
by the law of faith. We acknowledge You as our God of freedom 
because we must, and not so much because the sweeping ex- 
uberance of Your Life has filled our hearts, and Your rushing 
Spirit, who blows wherever He will, has made us free. 

Are You truly the Spirit of freedom in my life, or are You not 
rather the God of law? Or are You both? Are You perhaps the 
God of freedom through law? Your laws which You Yourself 
have given us, are not changed —- Your commands are com- 
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mands of freedom. In this austere and inexorable simplicity 
they set us free from our won dull narrowness, from the drag of 
our pitful, cowardly concupiscence. They awaken in us the 
freedom of loving You. 


Your commands are also truth, since they order us to put first 
things first, and forbid us to enthrone baseness upon the altar 
of our life. And since they are truth, they set us free, these 
commands which You Yourself have given us in the New 
Covenant, or rather have left to us when you abrogated the 
Old Law, when Christ “freed us unto freedom” (Gal. 5:1). 
Now nothing more remains for us but “the law of freedom” 
(Jas. 2:12). Your commandments may be hard, but they set 
us. free.1®” 


Or as Father Brunner briefly expresses it: 


For all that, it is only total self-surrender to God that has the 
desired effect: God’s will must be decisive in all things because 
man’s own will receives from God all its power to will. The 
purpose of freedom can only be to acknowledge this fact and 
to bind oneself to the will of the Creator. As God alone 
is pure beginning and origin, and all man’s capacity to be 
author and creator derives from Him and displays the power 
of His freedom as a distant reflection, so it is the destiny of 
this finite origin to restore itself to the true ultimate origin and 
not to want to be anything but the instrument, alive and free, 
whereby God’s love is given effect.*”* 


It is so easy to see that we gain freedom through obedience, though 
complete unity of our wills with God’s will, when God directly makes 
his will known to us. However, humanly speaking, we are facing a 
much greater problem when God uses another man to make His will 
known to us. As Rahner reflects: 

But, Lord, what of the commandments imposed upon us by 
men, issued in Your name? Let me tell you quite frankly what 
rumbles through my heart when the spirit of criticism and dis- 
content is upon me, O God of freedom and of sincere, open 
speech. I can tell You with confidence — You listen indulgently 
to such things. 


12 
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Lord, You have abrogated the Old Law, “which neither our 
fathers nor we have been able to bear” (Acts 15:10). But You 
have established rulers in this world, both temporal and spiri- 
tual, and sometimes it seems to me that they have diligently 
set about patching up all the holes which Your Spirit of free- 
dom had torn in the fence of rules and regulations by His lib- 
erating Pentecostal storm.... 


Generally speaking, Lord, Your household of the laity has only 
Your sweet yoke, Your light burden to carry, belief in Your 
Word, Your own commandment that frees us unto love, and 
the burden of Your grace flowing from the sacraments. And if 
this yoke weighs heavily upon us, then it’s only because we’re 
in our hearts evil, so that we should actually complain against 
ourselves and not against Your yoke. The burden about which 
I was complaining in the stillness of my heart is mainly our 
burden, the burden of Your Priests, which we have actually 
picked up and set on our own shoulders. 


But isn’t it still a burden? Or is it only Your kind of freedom 
which seems heavy and constraining to our narrow, petty, com- 
fort-seeking hearts? Is it only the excess weight of Your grace? 
There is perhaps no more enlightened or enlightening answer 
to this question than that given by Your Son. He has told us 
that Your lower servants should do and observe all that Your 
higher servants have commanded them, and that those to whom 
You have given power to bind and loose must one day give an 
accounting to You, as to whether their binding was always 
really a releasing of their brethren into the realm of Your true 
freedom (Matt. 23:3). 


I know, and I hope that this knowledge will grow ever stronger 
and more vital in me, that Your freedom can never be won 
through protest against the authorities who derive their power 
from You. We can transform that weighty power through 
Your buoyant freedom only by doing what is right, only by 
using it as “your minister of good” (Rom. 13:3-4). 


When I am really honest with myself, I recognize time and 
time again that it is not Your Holy Spirit of freedom that makes 
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this burden so vexing, but the unholy spirit of my own love 
of comfort, my own self-will and self-seeking. I rise up in re- 
bellion because I will not take the trouble to have consideration 
for my brother, to avoid scandalizing him, even though I know 
that Your Son shed His Blood for him; because I want to 
consider everything that is clean as allowed; because I have 
the knowledge which puffs up, and not the charity which 
edifices (Rom. 143713 it- “1 Cor: 8:1 ff); 


And haven’t I often called things barriers and restrictions upon 
Your freedom, when they were actually a defensive wall for 
the protection of the liberty of loving You, a safeguard against 
the law of my own members? How many times have I learned 
through hard experience that the human laws of Your Church 
are a salutary school of patience and discipline, of self- mastery, 
and self-possession, of consideration and love of neighbor??*® 


In obedience to such human regulations, either we find God or we 
do not find Him, depending upon whether or not we obey out of love 
of Him. God is present in his own commandments, because they are 
an expression of His sacred Being. But in the commandments of hu- 
man superiors we can find nothing but a human will which instead of 
making us free takes away our freedom, unless in faith we recognize 
their human wills as a manifestation of what God would have us do. 
Then in uniting our wills with the will of our superior we gain the 
freedom of the free will of God, a freedom from the cravings of our 
fallen nature and from that is not God and His will for us. Then too 
we can really find God Himself in those human commands. Then, as 
Father Karl Rahner, S.J., concludes: “Then my whole being flows 
toward You, into You, into the broad free expanse of Your unbounded 
being, instead of being cramped within the narrow confines of human 
orders.””**° 


Freedom in Love 


We will find freedom if only God gives us a willing heart, a heart 
prepared to bear the burden of the commands of other human beings, 
a heart of love for God wanting what God wants with selflessness and 
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patience and fidelity. We should pray that God will give us His Love 

which, as Rahner says, 
...is the only true freedom, the love without which all obedi- 
ence to human authority is mere external observance and servi- 
tude. Give me a heart filled with reverence for every legitimate 
command, and also respect for the freedom of Your children, 
which You have won for me by Your own redeeming obedi- 
ence. 


May the Kingdom of Your freedom come! It is the kingdom 
of Your Love, and it is only there that I am truly free from 
myself and from the will of my fellowman, because there I am 
not serving them, nor for their sakes, but serving You, for 
Your sake. 


In no command do I belong to men, but to You, and he who 
belongs to You is free. You are not the God of laws because 
You will that we should serve the law: You are rather the God 
of one law, that we should give our love and service to You 
alone. 


And I pray also as you wish me to pray, for all superiors You 
have placed over me that their commands may never be any- 
thing else but the appearance and fulfillment on earth of the 
one great law of loving You.**? 


Nature of Freedom 


Fr. Bernard Haering teaches that freedom is proclaimed not in 
the necessity of the Must but in the Ought of the good. He continues: 
Freedom exists only in those profound depths of personality 
where the convictions are formed and positions taken, accepting 
the divine summons or revolting against them. In essence free- 
dom is the power to do good. The power to do evil is not of its 
essence. Freedom is present only where there is the power to 
overcome evil. Indifference to good or evil is not a quality of 
liberty as such, but only of the finite and limited liberty of 
man. The power to do good, however, derives from the likeness 
of man to God, from the created participation in the Divine 
freedom.?* 
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The characteristic power of human freedom is to guide and direct 
human passions and emotions into its service; its deepest weakness is 
to overcome by them. Even though the utmost force of passion is 
manifested in evil, still the power of freedom itself is no greater than 
its practical capacity to channel the forces of passion into the good. 
This freedom can only be attained through a stubborn adherence to 
the will of God, obedience. 


Haering notes: “The highest participation in the divine freedom is 
acting entirely under the influence of divine grace,’’** that is, sur- 
rendering entirely to the guidance of the Spirit. Continuing, he writes: 


It (human freedom) partakes of God’s freedom and yet is so 
highly esteemed by God Himself and so utterly and inviolably 
its own that man can say no to God by force of the very free- 
dom God grants him. 


The grandeur of human freedom is manifested in the most 
exalted fashion when it surrenders entirely to the guidance of 
grace and thus becomes capable of saying yes to God, in filial 
obedient love in and through Christ. The dizzy height of free- 
dom towering over the abyss of evil manifests itself in the ter- 
rifying and incomprehensible power of decision against Christ, 
which expels the Spirit of God, the loving source of liberty it- 
self. 


The power of freedom is effective on many levels, highly 
diversified in breadth and depth. Human freedom is greatly 
restricted in its scope by our biological and spiritual heritage 
and by our environment through the attraction of motives or 
ideals and the suggestion of lines of actions. It is also circum- 
scribed in many ways by the effects of our previous conduct 
and former free decisions. 

The power of freedom is granted us only in germ. Its seeds 
implanted in us must grow from within through the develop- 
ment of person into personality. This growth and expansion 
is through the full exercise of the inherent capacity of the will 
tending to the good. Freedom in man is the power by which 
he transcends himself in his own act, attaining thereby — 
albeit gradually and progressively — a new and higher freedom. 
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But the neglect of the pratice of true freedom (freedom in 
omission) or failure to exploit it fully will result in atrophy of 
liberty. If practiced only in the failure which is sin, it is pro- 
gressively reduced to impotence for the good and ultimately 
impotence for true freedom altogether. On this point it is neces- 
sary to caution against any delusion arising from the force of 
passion in doing evil. It is true that freedom, if it is not to 
become impotent, must press the passions into its service. But 
the characteristic power of human freedom is to guide and 
direct them; its deepest impotence is to be overcome by them. 
Even though the utmost force of passion is manifested in evil, 
still the power of freedom itself is no greater than its practical 
capacity to channel the forces of passion into good... 


Freedom can also attain the stage in which man surrenders 
entirely to the guidance of the Spirit. ““Now the Lord is the Spirit 
and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom” (2 Cor. 
3:17). There is no greater freedom than that of the children 
of God, who have freely risen above the impotence of sin, 
thrown off the shackles of the slavery of Satan, and voluntarily 
submitted to the law and yoke of Christ; who have liberated 
themselves from the selfish quest of self and from the law as a 
mere instrument of self-righteousness, and instead have placed 
themselves entirely in the service of the Kingdom of God. They 
have freed themselves from the universal law as the sole and 
ultimate norm of morality and without constraint of law have 
accepted the joyous responsibility of seeking what is most per- 
fect in the situation in which God has placed them; they have 
cast aside all desire of resisting the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
and have thus arrived at the very summit of freedom in obedi- 
ent service to God.1** 


We religious have without constraint accepted the joyous respon- 
sibility of seeking what is most perfect. By obedience we accomplish 
by God’s grace what Father Haering says we must accomplish, if we 
would attain the true freedom, the freedom of seeking and embracing 
what is most perfect in the situation in which God has placed us. The 
most perfect thing in any given situation is precisely what God would 
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have us do, namely the final decision of the Living Christ, the Church, 
represented by our superiors. 


Core of Religious Obedience: Act of Free Choice 


Man enjoys freedom in the very act of obeying, because religious 
obedience is a true human act by which a person chooses freely to 
do the better thing from a motive of faith and charity. Obedience is 
free, the result of a free choice. Where there is no freedom, there can 
be no true obedience.**° 


A man or woman who has taken the vow of obedience did so by a 
human act. He was free to bind himself under obedience to his supe- 
riors or not to do so. In doing it he had the freedom of self-awareness. 
He saw himself as he really was, with all his limitations and all his 
gifts. He knew what he was and what he was not, freely assessing his 
capabilities and his liabilities. With these realizations he freely took 
upon himself a definite situation in life, namely, to serve God and man 
in a religious community. He took a vow of obedience according to 
the structure of a specific religious community. He agreed to do what 
he would be told within the rule and constitutions.**® 


He understands that at times for the good of the community or 
for the sake of peace he must obey blindly, even in a situation where 
the superior does not make the facts known and his decision seems im- 
prudent. He knows that the subject may freely and with a sense of 
responsibility present his opinion, his difficulties, his observations, his 
objections. Yet he knows too that if the superior insists on his stand, 
even after hearing him, the subject will freely obey because that is 
what he wants, namely, to do God’s will as he has vowed to do. This 
is the mature dependence which only a free person can exercise. If 
he were not free of his own human pride and human inclinations, the 
subject would not be able to obey.*** 


Freedom through Obedience: Concrete Ramifications 


As obedience has been presented in this work, the religious under- 
stands that, given a work to do in the community, he can carry it 
through with the use of all the available means without having re- 
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course to the superior every time a new facet of the business shows 
itself. He recognizes that in this he enjoys freedom.**® 

He knows that he is going to have to make decisions for himself 
without fear or in spite of fear. He accepts the fact too that, should 
his decision prove mistaken, he will face the failure’? and perhaps the 
correction and do it freely, as a mature person. He can do it freely only 
if he is free of self and so loves God that what he really wants is what 
God wants. 


Through obedience the religious also acquires that fuller freedom 
of self-acceptance, accepting himself and his obligations.*’? Obedience 
has helped him to die to himself and live to God. 


Only those who possess the liberty of the children of God have 
real insight into the true nature of law, which is in its depths a loving 
dialogue with God, and a living safeguard of man’s love of God. True 
freedom is not license, but freedom of the coercion of human passion 
and pride. Obedience alone gives us that freedom.*’* 


Too many, evidently without realizing it because they do not 
look in depth, identify freedom and license, though they would pro- 
test if this were suggested to them. Freedom is not liberty to do and 
to have everything that our fallen nature drives us to desire. True 
freedom is not freedom from the restrictions of authority. Our slavery 
is really the slavery to our fallen natures, from which only obedience 
to law can free us. True freedom is gained only through positive self- 
denial: commitment through love to the will of Christ. True human 
freedom in action is not submission to the coercive pressure of external 
force, but rather self-fulfillment through satisfying the urge of love 
to give oneself over to God’s will. 


Authority and its commands are a warning which safeguard the 
freedom to do good, which is the only true freedom. When authority 
is exercised on a subject, it grants him both freedom and imposes on 
him a task. It is both a gift and a call to duty. The more a subject 
grows to maturity in the liberty of God’s children, the more does the 
command of the superior unfold itself to him as a living safeguard of 
his freedom to love God, of his freedom from himself and his self-love.* 


As Bernard Haering instructs, human freedom is all the greater 
the more a man’s activity is motivated by clear and evident ideals. 
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Man cannot exercise his freedom without motives. Man can choose 
among various good motives, preferring one to another. The will is 
not necessitated. It determines itself in making its own final or ulti- 
mate decision, whether it permits itself to be drawn to the good or 
abandons itself to the illusive splendor of self-seeking.1°* 


Really, obedience is not the giving up of one’s will, but the free- 
dom to use one’s will to do good. The human will becomes stronger 
and more free when it is released from the slavery of egoistical tend- 
encies and motives and when one’s judgment is free to consider the 
situation as a whole. Obedience makes a man more and more free, as 
he puts the whole strength of his mind and will into carrying out tasks 
appointed to him. His freedom and his strength of action grow in time 
so strong that he can overcome any contrary feelings, escape being a 
slave to them. It is the liberation and the invigoration of the will. 


Obedience gives us that freedom which makes it possible for us to 
say with St. Paul: 


Who will separate us from the love of Christ? Will affliction, 
or distress, or persecution, or hunger, or nakedness, or peril, 
or the sword? ...Of this I am fully persuaded: neither death 
nor life, nor angels, or principalities or powers, neither what is 
present nor what is to come, no force whatever, neither the 
height above us nor the depth beneath us, nor any other created 
thing, will be able to separate us from the love of God which 
comes to us in Christ Jesus our Lord (Rom. 8:31-39). 


No matter what arguments may be offered to the contrary, it is 
evident that if we look at things squarely in the light of faith we must 
see that obedience brings us face to face with God, brings us to serve 
Him, brings us to concentrate all of our powers on doing what He 
would have us do in a share of the very freedom which is His. It de- 
livers us from the urge to be of importance to our fellows. It makes 
us free of that craving for human approval.*”* 


Obedience frees a man in a way which is wonderfully described 
by Fr. Brunner: 


Whoever in the spirit of obedience has grown accustomed to 
see God in all things and to live with Him in a grace-given 
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intimacy, has an impregnable core to his being that the on- 
slaught of earthly powers will nevermore be able to shatter. No 
threat and no torment can frighten him into wavering in the 
fulfillment of his duty. External success and failure are divested 
of their disproportion. They are not matter for indifference, 
but they are no longer final. Thus success ceases to fascinate 
and dazzle, only to cast a man into the abyss. And failure no 
longer shakes that deep confidence of his, the loss of which 
can make a man hurl himself to the ground in impotent despair. 
The characteristic feature of human existence, that growing 
to “perfect manhood, that maturity which is proportioned to 
the completed growth of Christ” (Eph. 4:13) will when good 
will is present most certainly be realized through God’s grace.’*” 


There is yet another freedom which obedience gives us, and which 
is very important in our time, when we are so fired with zeal. True 
obedience, which is a doing of God’s will out of love of God, makes 
God’s good pleasure the final object even of our apostolate. Having 
such an object, the truly obedient religious can apply himself to the 
performance of duties with just the right amount of industry which 
is due them, just the right expenditure in energy. He does not become 
a slave to those duties.1°° 


As far as it depends on him, he leaves nothing undone that con- 
tributes to the success of his efforts, but he does not lose himself in 
the job. He is free from slavery to his need to succeed or to his need 
to make great progress in his work. He is not doing the job for its 
own sake, but only to fulfill God’s will. Consequently, he does not 
become entangled either with the job or with the people for whom he 
is working.?°? 


And then, as happens to too many who do not have the real spirit 
of obedience, the obedient religious will not see his work in the aposto- 
late as necessitating his freedom from the vow. And should his work 
be changed, he is still free, if he is a truly obedient religious. This is 
true because true obedience will have prevented him from becoming 
so passionately engrossed in the job that he is scarcely free to leave it 
or to move on. He avoids those difficulties which so easily occur when 
zeal and complete interior freedom have to be combined.**® 
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The truly obedient religious, seeking only God’s will and love of 
God, is so free of the opinion of men that when they frown upon him 
as men are wont to do, it will not unnerve him or drive him to despair. 
Because his one aim is to please God, he has no need to avoid either 
joy or sorrow for fear of drowning in them. As Brunner says: 


Without marked stress or strain he can remain quiet and com- 
posed amid the whirwind of events, squarely set on such firm 
and deep interior foundations that he no longer has to seek 
the support of any transient thing, a thing that may itself give 
way and let him down. Life’s riot of complexity all points but 
one way for him: to do God’s will, more and more careless of 
whatever earthly consequences he may encounter.1°° 


Obedience has made him free of all this. 


Obedience alone gives us real security and real freedom, the free- 
dom that Christ has won for us. On the surface, viewed only in a human 
light and with human rationalizations, it may appear that obedience 
deprives us of all security and delivers us over to submit meekly to 
the wanton action of others. In reality, it liberates us from the shackles 
of fear, because our lives are focused through obedience beyond any 
threat of harm. It is only when a man is acting in a spirit of faith that 
he does not react out of fear, a fear that makes him not free, no matter 
how much he wants to believe that he is.*°° 

When he is not acting out of obedience in the light of faith, he 
is not free to do good, because he is always fearing the consequences 
which might be unfavorable to his immediate interests. In fact, fear 
often prevents him from even seeing what is good and what is to be 
done in a given case. The man who is always seeking God’s will is the 
only man who is free, and only a free man can have an eye open for all 
sorts of possibilities and not be held back by any fear from setting to 
work to acomplish the best of those possibilities: ““The best, however, 
is always what corresponds to God’s will here and now.”?"? 


The Mystery of Religious Obedience 


When united to Christ, a man places himelf obediently within 
the creative will of God, making it decisive in everything that he does. 
And when he does that, he recognizes that he is acting with freedom, 
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not arbitrary freedom, but with the freedom of his love of God, free- 
dom to do what God would have him do. Then he sets to work to fulfill 
this creative will of God in doing everything that God would have him 
do.1& 


The obedient man accepts everything that God orders either 
directly or through human authority, acknowledging God and the un- 
conditional freedom of his plans and actions, accepting God as God. 
When a man acts according to God’s will in obedience, his actions 
spring from the depths of his own being where God dwells. Then he 
is a free man, while the all too human man who is not obedient, who 
is not seeking God’s will, is in a continual state of being driven, even 
though he believes that he is acting freely. He is a slave to greed and 
fear, to desire for possessions, pleasure, power, and consideration. He 
is driven by the fear of suffering and disgrace. He is driven by the 
need of having his name remembered by posterity. He is not free.*®* 


The obedient man is set free continually to live on the alert for 
that only thing which has reality and duration and power, namely, 
the will of God. Only insofar as human action coincides with the will 
of God an it share in the creative power of God’s will. “Obedience 
brings a man right within the divine life of the Spirit. Here he learns 
where true power lies.”’'®* Obedience is a release from the pressure and 
the compulsion which is imposed on man’s fallen nature by outward 
conditions and situations. In the area of action obedience works to the 
same end as poverty does with regard to things, and chastity with 
regard to life, namely, it frees man for action in and with the Spirit. 
As Father Brunner, S.J., says: “However contradictory it may sound, 
obedience exists for the sake of freedom; and obedience is genuine 
when it springs from the spiritual freedom of him who obeys.’ 


Some Contemporary Problems 


In speaking of the exercise of authority and the practice of obedi- 
ence, as has been described in this paper, Fr. Brunner points out that 
it alone can create freedom and bring about a recognition of men’s 
intrinsic equality, 

whatever grading may be necessary in regard to everyday af- 
fairs. It alone keeps one man from letting power run away with 
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him and another from losing his self-respect and lapsing into 
confirmed slavery. When Christianity appeared, worldly power 
lost the glamor of divinity that wrapped about it in heathen 
times, when nothing more exalted was known, when man sub- 
mitted to it unreservedly with dread and awe.'°° 


There is so much talk today about the relationship between obedi- 
ence and freedom. If by freedom we mean true freedom, then, as is 
evident from what has been said, we can attain true freedom only 
through obedience. Obedience does not destroy freedom, but gives it. 
Perhaps the trouble is that in looking for freedom we are looking for 
a false freedom, and that is why we are so convinced that obedience 
stifles and destroys it. There is indeed false freedom, and in our fallen 
nature we all crave it. 


In his pride man tends constantly to strive to find new and 
stronger self-satisfaction and pleasure in his own powers. He may 
deliberately acquire a certain independence of things which makes 
slaves of other men. The most dangerous temptation of all is the 
temptation to recognize and to glorify and to deify his intellectual 
powers. Out of this a new form of self-seeking comes, no less per- 
verted than the craving for material possessions or sexual satisfaction, 
and in fact much more dangerous because it is on a spiritual plane.*°’ 


It is a temptation to the sin of pride and self-adulation, “the 
devil’s own sin, in insurrection fo the creature against the Creator, an 
ultimate and profound refusal to serve him.’’*°* Man begins to feel 
the full force of his own gifts and abilities, and gradually reaches a 
point where he is convinced that he no longer needs a God, because 
he is a god into himself, able to solve all questions, able to master all 
situations, able to know all the answers. He becomes like a yogi striv- 
ing to raise himself above the gods, convincing himself that the whole 
world rests in his power, not physical power but mental power. He 
worships his mental power and his own individuality.*°? They become 
his gods, and he becomes their slave, while thinking that they free 
him. It is the cry for this freedom which is deceiving many into the 
idea that obedience to another man destroys freedom. 


It makes him quite unable to recognize God in a superior or God’s 
will in the will of the superior. And, even if he did recognize it, it 
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makes it very difficult for him to bow down before God and in love 
to deliver over to God his own will and his own judgments. It is this 
pride which was the devil’s sin, the refusal to serve. Lucifer is in hell, 
not because he did not know, but because he did not love. And it is this 
freedom from serving that men are seeking when they want to be rid of 
obedience or to so explain it that it is no longer obedience. 


This craving for freedom to do as we want, to do as we judge to 
be best in spite of what God might think about it, is a worse form of 
lust than any desire for material things or any pleasure-seeking. At 
least people who suffer from these lusts are conscious of their wretched- 
ness and can still find their way back to God. That is why Christ 
taught the Publicans and prostitutes are nearer to the kingdom of 
heaven than the self-righteous Pharisee.*”° 


Another difficulty is that this pride is found not in its crasser 
form in men, like religious, who are endeavoring to live a truly Chris- 
tian life, but in them it is found in a more secretive and refined form. 
They are proud of what they can do, and they regard their achieve- 
ments as means of self-expression. They want to use their minds, their 
will-power, and their native wit to accomplish new things, to change 
the course of the world, while they cannot stand anything that will 
control their efforts to create,‘?* unmindful of the fact that only the 
will of God can create, and that creatures can be creative only insofar 
as they are united with the will of God. It is God who gives men to 
do and to accomplish. Without Him they can do absolutely nothing. 


It is sad that so many religious people are unconscious of what 
is happening within them. The more they detach themselves from the 
proper motives of property and pleasure, the greater becomes the 
hunger of their human nature to find self-endorsement in effective 
action. 


Fr. Brunner observes: 
A secret urge to find his life a firm reliable ground within him- 
self drives him on relentlessly and has done so ever since 
through original sin he suffered the loss of conscious anchorage 
in the love of God. Since then he knows his true origin only 
through faith, without being able to grasp it. So he turns the 
more readily to his own freedom, his own selfhood, and _ his 
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own mental powers for solution. Each successive achievement 
is an endorsement of the fact that man with his sense of per- 
sonal power is sufficient unto himself. ‘““Nothing succeeds like 
success” — hence that curious clear-headed state of intoxica- 
tion with its accompanying enhanced consciousness where de- 
lusion can all the more easily slip in unobserved. With these 
subtle unadmitted strains of self-adulation all human attain- 
ment is tainted. It is that “pride of life” that threatens man 
in the deepest depth of his being. And it is precisely the great 
and magnanimous soul that is most precariously exposed to 
this temptation.?”? 


Is it this which is responsible for all the talking and writing which 
would either deny that one can have freedom in obedience or would 
propose an obedience which is no longer obedience? Some will say 
that the only true obedience is the obedience of acting rationally. But 
all men are expected to act rationally. Why then should we take a 
vow of obedience, if no more is taken upon ourselves than to act 
rationally? And what could be more rational than to accept the Word 
of God, which tells us that the authorities set up over us represent 
Him and the things they tell us to do are the things He would have 
us do, whether they are the most reasonable or not? What meaning 
does our vow to obey have unless it means that we have vowed to do 
what our superiors tell us to do? 


When the subject stands before God, he will not be questioned 
about the excellence or the reasonableness of the things which he did, 
but God will ask him whether or not he fulfilled His will as it was 
manifested to him by his superiors. The freedom which obedience 
gives is not the freedom to function as an all-wise and all-powerful 
God, but rather the freedom to rise above and to be independent of 
every thing, every person and every consideration outside of God, so 
that we can give ourselves over completely to that spirit of God 
which is freedom, and to that truth of God which will make us free. 
Yes, obedience far from destroying freedom is the only way to true 
freedom. It will lift us up to God in a union of love with Him, to act 
with His wisdom and His power, accomplishing what is to be accom- 
plished. 
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Obedience and Maturity 


While some are objecting to obedience, identifying its abuse with 
its use, on the grounds that it destroys freedom, there are others who, 
making the same mistake, are arguing that obedience stifles personal 
development and growth in maturity. But, if the exercise of authority 
and the practice of obedience is understood along the lines that have 
been explained here, then certainly there is no stifling of personality 
or limiting of growth in maturity in the practice of obedience. 


The question is this: Is the practice of obedience at odds with 
full personality growth? Can a religious practice obedience and still 
become a mature individual? Fr. Vaughan answers these questions 
by claiming that true supernatural obedience, as we have described 
it, demands maturity and the highly responsible exercise of free choice 
of freedom. 


He writes: 


The religious who has developed true obedience knows why he 
obeys and his reason is deeply rooted in faith. He accepts the 
demands of obedience because he loves God. He gives up his 
own wishes and desires, so as to lead a life more fully dedicated 
to God. In other words, he has developed for himself a super- 
natural way of life built on faith which he has made his own. 
He does not obey because he is afraid of the consequences of 
disobedience. He does not obey because he cannot stand to 
live with the feelings of shame and guilt which follow his acts 
of disobedience. He does not obey because he desires the ap- 
proval and admiration of his superior. Rather he obeys because 
he is convinced that obedience is one of the virtues that he 
must practice if he is to follow the way of life that he has 
freely chosen for himself. To arrive at such a conviction calls 
for mature deliberation followed by a mature decision.17* 


Or as Rahner quaintly, but with insight, expresses it in his 
thoughts of Encounters With Silence: 


How often have I found out that we grow to maturity not by 
doing what we like, but by doing what we should? How true 
it is that not every should is a compulsion, and not every like 
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is high morality and true freedom. Conscious willing is found 
even in infants, but consciously accepted obligation is the sign 
of a mature man. O grant that I may not always belong to the 
class of the infants who continually want to play the game in- 
differently, who are never satisfied with the rules as they are!1”* 


Jesus’ Obedience and Ours 


The obedient religious resembles Christ whose life was not spent 
in having everything His own way. He wanted nothing but the Fa- 
ther’s will. He was not concerned with His own reputation or making 
a show of Himself but wanted only the Father’s glory. Particularly in 
the Gospel of St. John we see Christ’s divine and human greatness. Yet 
in that same Gospel His obedience is stressed most remarkably: His 
total sense of dependence extended down to the smallest thing.’”® 


We talk much about the stifling of our personalities because we 
cannot determine ourselves in the things that we want to accomplish. 
We are tempted to feel that our personality is being stifled if we 
cannot make our mission a self-mission, if our mission has to be 
determined and guided by obedience. When superiors attempt so to 
guide us, we claim that they are treating us like children and that we 
cannot be expected to mature under such conditions — that we cannot 
develop our personalities. Yet every detail of the mission of Christ was 
determined by His obedience to His Father. He assures us that He 
came down from heaven not to do His own Will, but the will of Him 
who sent Him. 


In our age we are tempted to believe that to be mature and to 
develop our personalities we must be free to form our own thoughts and 
judgments and acts. Yet Christ claimed that He could not do anything 
according to His own good pleasure, but that He could only do what 
the Father would have Him do and in the way the Father wanted it 
done. We claim that our maturity and personality development de- 
mands that we must act on our own authority, that He decides as He 
is bidden to decide, that He looks not to His own will, but to the will 
of the Father whenever there is a decision to be made. He maintained 
that even what He taught was not His own, but that it came to Him 
from the Father. 
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We feel that to be adult, mature, to be able to express our per- 
sonalities, we should be able to choose circumstances in which we will 
work, the things we will do, who our fellow workers will be. But Christ 
faced the circumstances which were His Father’s will He should face, 
did the job God had for Him to do when and in the way the Father 
willed He should do it, accepted the fellow workers whom God had 
chosen for Him for all eternity. 


And yet who would dare to try to claim that this all-embracing 
obedience of Christ was derogatory to His personality or diminished 
it in any way, or made Him immature like a child. Who would dare 
to say that the human Christ did not develop to the full capacity of 
manhood. Who would dare to say that this man who was obedient in 
every detail, who made no decisions on His own, except the decision 
to do what His Father wanted Him to do, was immature.*’® 


We all know that Christ was the most perfectly mature man who 
ever lived, that He was the most perfectly developed man who ever 
walked this earth. And, if we study history, we will see that those who, 
next to Christ, were the most mature, the most perfectly developed 
personalities, were the saints. A study of their lives also shows that 
they were the most obedient men. Obedience did not destroy their 
maturity but it made them mature. Obedience did not stifle the growth 
of their personalities but assisted that growth and made it sure. 


They lived by the wisdom of faith. Their judgments corresponded 
with the judgments of the infallible God. Their wills were one with the 
infinitely free will of God, the creative will of God. God was with 
them in all their efforts, and they accomplished great things. The proud 
man, on the other hand, trusting in the wisdom of his own judgments 
and following his own will, fails.t7’ 


Religious Obedience: Total Commitment to Christ 


The vow of obedience is total commitment to Christ. It is a 
giving of our whole personality to Him to use as He wills. Faith tells 
us how those who represent Christ should exercise their authority. It 
also tells us that God is still running the world. Any order that His 
representatives give is a consequence of the action of His divine provi- 
dence, a manifestation of what He would have us do. If we are totally 
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committed to him out of love, then we set no limit on how far we will 
go to fulfill His will. 


Rationalization will never show us a way out, unless we deceive 
ourselves completely or take back part of the commitment which we 
have made. To say that we are totally committed to Christ with one 
breath and with the other to say that we will only obey when we 
recognize that the direction of the superior is the reasonable thing to 
do is to take back part of that commitment. One of the most deceptive 
rationalizations which we can make to excuse ourselves from obedience 
is that false claim that obedience destroys our freedom, keeps us from 
growing in maturity and from the full development of our personalities. 


When all is said and done and we look at things squarely in the 
light of faith, love alone can be the measure of our obedience. Our 
superior’s commands, no matter what they may be, are in all reality 
only an urging to love God, to love Him enough to do His will. And, 
when one thinks of the extent of Christ’s love for us, he begins to 
realize that the only fit reply is a total reply of love and a total com- 
mitment to the fulfillment of His will in every detail of our living. The 
question of obedience is not the judgment of how far I can go on my 
own without failing against obedience, but rather to what extent my 
love of Christ will make it possible for me to surrender to His Will 
for me. And surely a love for us like Christ’s love for us calls for a 
reply of love which will set up no limits, no reservations. 
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The Virginal State as a 
Charism in the Church 


GERVASE CAIN. T.O.R. 


In any discussion of virginity there immediately arises the ques- 
tion of semantics, for the current terms used in this regard, namely 
chastity, celibacy and virginity, admit of various conflicting meanings. 
In order to avoid further adumbration, we shall attempt to specify 
our terms in the context of this paper. By the term “chastity” we 
mean the ordering of the total sexual potential according to one’s 
state in life. This implies first, that we must include both the physical 
and psychological aspects in the concept “total sexual potential”, and 
secondly, we note that every man is bound to be chaste according to 
his state in life; therefore “chastity” is a relative term, one we shall 
refrain from using. The word ‘‘celibacy” is also too broad for our 
purposes because it implies the foregoing of sexual potential for any 
reason whatsoever. A man may be celibate because of physical or 
psychological necessity or because of a canonical obligation such as 
is imposed upon the Roman Catholic priesthood. By “virginity” we 
mean a specific state of life, implying celibacy as a negative aspect, 
but connoting in addition a positive aspect of some dimension of a 
religious nature. This term too can be misleading, for common usage 
tends to reserve it for the feminine gender and to limit its meaning to 
physical integrity. We shall use the word “virginity” to include men, 
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male or female, and without regard to the fact of physical integrity 
in the biblical sense whereby both widows, by an undivided love of 
God, and penitents, by means of their penance, are equated with 
virgins in the kingdom of heaven. We also prescind from the question 
of the celibacy of the priesthood as such. History and theology, both 
past and present, have demonstrated that these two terms are not 
essentially convertible and the question of the fittingness of celibacy 
for the priesthood must be treated in another context. 


Our problem, then, is to attempt to clarify the term “virginity” 
as a specific dimension of religious commitment. Both traditional 
thought and the Second Vatican Council have pointed out that the 
virginal state “...liberates the human heart in a unique way and 
causes it to burn with a greater love for God and all mankind.’”* I 
would suggest, however, that virginity as “freeing from” and “freeing 
for” seems to be a rather negative concept, as though it were a nega- 
tive obligation, a necessary sine qua non for religious commitment. 
Granting the value of these negative aspect, we must ask whether we 
can discover and articulate some positive aspect of virginity. Does 
this commitment to a life which denies all fulfillment of man’s total 
sexual potential have any positive value for the world, the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and for God? 


In his introduction to The Biblical Doctrine of Virginity by Fr. 
Lucien Legrand, Fr. Thomas Worden observes that the practice of 
celibacy has always aroused the curiosity of the world at large, was 
incomprehensible to pre-Christian peoples, and remains so to a great 
extent in our own day. Its chief defense, sad to say, has come “from 
apologists who felt compelled to refute the common objections that 
celibacy is an unnatural state, productive of grave psychological dis- 
turbances, and symptomatic of a self-centredness which is anti-social.” 
He continues: “A defense of celibacy on these lines is eminently rea- 
sonable. But it is both misleading and insufficient, because the only 
celibacy which has had its apologists is Christian celibacy and Chris- 
tian celibacy is not to be properly understood through a demonstration 
of its reasonableness.’” 


Paradoxically these objections to the virginal and celibate state 
have received new impetus from the inspiration of the Second Vatican 
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Council. The spirit of critical evaluation which caused the Council 
Fathers to “...take pains so to present to the men of this age God’s 
truth in its integrity and purity...,”* rightly prescinded from the 
legal formulation of Christian perspectives and, with the aid of 
modern biblical, theological, philosophical and scientific disciplines, 
attempted anew to articulate these perspectives, “...that they under- 
stand (them) and gladly assent to (them).’* However, this same 
spirit of critical evaluation has led many to cite partial and often mis- 
understood insights from these specific disciplines to the disparage- 
ment and sometimes reprobation of those very Christian perspectives. 
And Christian virginity is no exception. It is true that biblical and 
theological criteria have established the fact that virginity is not an 
essential dimension of the human condition nor of the priesthood as 
such and that it is not necessary for personal salvation. It is also 
true from philosophical and psychological insights that a person who 
embraces the celibate life also embraces specific challenges to his 
personality development which are distinct from those of the married 
person. But these observations are inadequate in themselves without 
a consideration of virginity in its proper perspective as “Christian” 
and, if viewed solely from the criteria of natural disciplines, they 
can be positively inaccurate. The simple fact of the matter is that 
virginity is an anomaly to the purely human predicament as nonful- 
fillment of a vital human potential and is foolish in the world out- 
look of any philosophy of life that does not consider the transcendent 
value of life-for-Christ. Virginity as a personal commitment is a 
phenomenon that con be understood only in the context of Chris- 
tianity. 

But before we can attempt to gain insights from the disciplines 
of the natural sciences I suggest we must clarify the epistemological 
value of their conclusions. So often today we hear that “this law” or 
“that dimension of faith must be changed...because psychology 
teaches us,” or “biology teaches us.” In submitting the perspectives 
of our faith to the light of science, are we not in danger of making 
their certitudes convertible? Man and his accomplishments, like 
everything else in created reality, is contingent and imperfect. It is 
this very tenuous and contingent aspect of human endeavor that 
leads the scientist to his valid conclusions of the quantum mechanics 
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of a Heisenberg with his principle of indeterminacy,’ and in existen- 
tial philosophy it leads the atheistic existentialist to anxiety and des- 
pair and the theistic existentialist to an affirmation of a transcendent 
God as the constant to whom contingent relatives can relate. I think 
we can illustrate the totality of any Christian perspective under two 
main divisions: the fact of revelation which remains as immutable 
and absolute as God from whom it proceeds, and the articulation of 
that fact by human endeavor. The latter dimension, as specifically 
human, will necessarily be dynamic and developing as man’s knowledge 
progresses. It is in this sense that theology is dynamic and changing, 
striving for an ever more adequate expression and appreciation of 
the data of revelation. But every science needs a constant to which 
it can relate and the fundamental matrix of theology remains the 
data of revelation, protected as a pristine standard by the authority 
of the Church. We must never be guilty of the error of equating 
change in articulation with change in the fact articulated. 


In attempting to better appreciate the phenomenon of viriginity 
in the modern world, we are therefore engaging in the second and 
human endeavor and our conclusions will have no more degree of 
certitude than any of the intellectual disciplines that we shall attempt 
to utilize. 


There is an dynamic ordering which finalizes all reality in the 
God who created it, and it is a theme that is at least implicit in 
every human science, especially those which treat of man as such. 
This impetus may be called “finality” in traditional philosophy, 
“presence of the Holy” in the Christian anthropology, or transcendent 
maturity of integration in a Christian psychology. All of these terms 
are examples of the fundamental law of existence in light of which 
every reality strives for its own perfection — and ultimately for the 
integrated perfection of reality as such — the law of appetite or love. 


In his book Personality Fulfillment in the Spiritual Life, Fr. 
Adrian van Kaam traces the thread of this “presence of the Holy” 
through the cultural heritage of all mankind and finds it pre-figured 
even in pre-human existence under three fundamental dimensions of 
inter-personal and inter-objective existence. These three dimensions 
of obedience to milieu, moderation of use (poverty) and non-viola- 
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tion of others (chastity), follow a hierarchy of values which, in their 
ascending progress, ultimately dispose reality and man to the presence 
of the Holy. So basic is this dimension that every culture in history 
has been constrained to honor its demands by setting aside members 
of its society as special witnesses to the sacred, binding those witnesses 
by some sort of commitment or vow at least to chastity. In Chris- 
tian virginity Fr. van Kaam sees the elevation and sanctification of 
this “evolved necessary dimension of the nature of man’ as the 
most perfect fulfillment of the presence of the Holy for the individual 
himself and vicariously for mankind as a whole. 


In his lecture “Psychology of Love and Sexuality,” Dr. Conrad 
W. Baars, M.D., presents an analysis of the degrees of love. The first 
degree he calls “selfish love” and it is the lowest, being primarily 
of the sensitive and emotional order. This degree he proposes as 
quasi-common with animals in its emotional aspect and it serves 
simply to satisfy the urgings of sense appetite. The second degree, 
“volitional love” is characterized by the ability of man to prescind 
from his appetitive inclinations and to see, not his own satisfaction 
as an end, but the good of the other being precisely as “other”. In 
this degree of love, man does not order the other to himself, but him- 
self to the other. The essential distinction between these two degrees 
of love lies in the fact that, in the second, man has the power of in- 
tellectual abstraction and, as a spiritual being, is ordained to the 
universal good which transcends the self and includes the other. The 
third degree of human love is: ‘Perfect generous love — the goal of 
our existence— to love the universal good, God, with our will and 
feelings, free from the least trace of selfishness.”* The development 
of these degrees is gradual and hierarchical and is culminated in 
union of the love of God. One of the hallmarks of mature love is 
“love of restraint” whereby, with a respect for the hierarchical 
values in the objects of love, man can restrain himself from inordinate 
attachment to inferior objects in the light of the higher, and which 
constrains him to be considerate of the position of the other in rela- 
tion to himself and to God, thereby constraining the individual from 
inhibiting the other in his own development to perfect love. 


The law of reality, then, is the law of love. Every being has an 
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appetite for or loves its own perfection, and in view of total reality, 
all beings strive for or love the perfection of reality as such in some 
sort of union with the Creator. There is an order of values evident 
in this law of reality, with proximate and remote objects of specific 
appetites having the value of means to ultimate end which is God. 
As means, these intermediary goods are insufficient in themselves 
and by their very insufficiency impose moderation in their use. This 
moderation, or “love of restraint”, is imposed upon inanimate nature 
by physical laws and upon animate nature by the laws of instinct. 
In man, the physical and instinctual laws are themselves subordinated 
to the law of reason, the key to man’s glory, his freedom, and his 
responsibility. By reason man can transcend self and, through the 
hierarchy of goods present to him, strive to possess the ultimate Good, 
not through means, but in Himself. By his spiritual nature, man is 
determined to love God directly and to order all other goods and 
loves to this end. By his power of intellectual abstraction and judg- 
ment man knows that all other goods are but means to his final end 
and that, in the final analysis, those others must be subordinated 
through the love of restraint and finally surrendered to the possession 
of his adequate and perfect good. The essence of this love of restraint 
is not the negative aspect of denying oneself the possession of the 
inferior good, but the positive reaching for the higher which, seen 
in its abstract relation to the other and inferior good, necessitates 
the negation of that good, “leaving it behind”, as it were. 


In relating the natural state of human existence with man’s 
supernatural reason for existence, marriage and human loves belong 
to the former state. In light of God as final end, they are certainly 
“lesser goods”. For the final perfection of man in his eschatological 
state, these lesser loves must be left behind, and the final state of 
every man is that of heavenly virginity. The same God who com- 
manded man to leave the lesser loves of father and mother and to 
cling to the higher love of his wife (Gen. 2:24), states that in the 
kingdom of heaven this love will be left, “for in the Resurrection they 
shall neither marry nor be married, but shall be as the angels of God 
in Heaven” (Mt. 22:30). The mature man is one who recognizes this 
fact, that either from experience or from intelligent conviction, hu- 
man love and human fulfillment remain inadequate and passing. 
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Faced with this inevitable fate, he does not appeal to some stoic 
resignation but turns positively to the God whom his faith presents 
as his adequate fulfillment. C.J. Jung observes: 


The concept of God is (scientifically speaking) simply a 
necessary psychological function of an irrational character 
which has nothing to do with the question of the existence of 
God. The human intellect can never answer this question, and 
still less can it give any proof of God. Furthermore, such 
proof is altogether superfluous, for the idea of an all-powerful 
divine being is present everywhere, if not consciously recog- 
nized, then unconsciously accepted... .° 


Virginity is the equivalent, by divine inspiration, of that maturity 
of human faith. The religious does not come to this conclusion by 
the painful catharsis of the experience of losing the ones loved. On the 
contrary, virginity is an anticipation of this mature conclusion by the 
intervention of God. By the gift of His invitation, God introduces 
the religious intuitively to that great truth of reality at which other 
men arrive only late in life or after death, that “Thou madest us for 
Thyself, and our heart is restless until it rests in Thee.”!® Fr. Bernard 
Haring comments, “The deepest essence of Christian virginity is not 
simply renunciation, nor devotion to one particular service or special 
purpose, but lies in the fact that it is the most distinctive form of 
undivided and direct love for our Lord. This makes the renunciation 
of marriage worthwhile.””?! 


Virginity, then, is a state of total commitment of love to God as 
the final and adequate fulfillment of man’s existence. It is the “‘filling 
up” of contingent appetite by the only Absolute, thus completing the 
etymological meaning of the word “perfection” enjoined upon all 
men by the Creator: “Be you therefore perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect” (Mt. 5:48). All men being thus determined to 
this perfection of union with God, we must conclude that all men 
are then determined to the virginal state. But as a phenomenon be- 
longing to the religious life, virginity is not a living in heaven, but 
a very real living in the world. We must keep clearly in mind the 
distinction between the contingent existence of the world and the non- 
contingent or perfect existence prescribed for the eschatological state 
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of the future in heaven. In the dimension of a contingent existence, 
virginity as a total inclusive love is not possible. It is evidently an 
anomaly to suggest the actual possession of the end while existing in 
the state of tending to that end. 


Where then do we find a place for virginity in “total existence.” 
It is obviously not the state of natural existence and religious per- 
sons who propose it do not in fact dwell in the state of perfection of 
heaven. From the purely natural point of view these two states are 
mutually exclusive and there is no place for virginity as a state of 
life for contingent human beings. However, there is a third mode of 
existence that will ever remain incomprehensible to the simply 
natural mind, and that is why it is called a “mystery”. The life of 
faith as, not only an intellectual consent but as actually lived in the 
Mystical Body of Christ, posits a mysterious mode of existence that 
transcends the division between time and eternity and effectively 
unites contingent with non-contingent existence. The nature and 
dimensions of this “ecclesial existence” are defined by its divine 
Author in the words of the evangelium. It is here that virginity is 
placed in its proper context as a mode of existence “for the kingdom 
of heaven” (Mt. 19:12). 

The religious person, who is dedicated to the perfection of vir- 
ginity, exists in the world. He then Jives his virginity in an imperfect 
or contingent manner and his realization of the virginal ideal is a 
dynamic process: he sees his ideal imperfectly; he does not live it 
perfectly; and he displays varying degrees of the actual realization 
of the virginal state in his own life. The process of growth toward 
that ideal is a human process; therefore a gradual one which cor- 
responds to his growth in intellectual and moral maturity. But in 
addition to this lived dimension, virginity finds it total truth in a 
certain aspect which we may call “hermeneutical”. This life lived 
imperfectly but inspired by a perfect ideal must have some purposeful 
meaning for the world, mankind aiid for the Church as well as for the 
individual himself. The temptations and self-denial concomitant to a 
life of celibacy are indeed painful and a part of the natural living 
of virginity. But this mere “living” must be complemented and per- 
fected in an ecclesial context. It must have meaning in light of the 
total existence which includes both temporal and external existence. 
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In light of these two dimensions, the virginal commitment is given 
a specifically cultic nature. By the self-denial, temptations, anxieties, 
etc. which are incumbent upon the living of a celibate life, there is 
evidenced a sacrificial aspect which, in its very painful realization, 
constitutes the perfect response to the sacrifice of love enacted by 
Christ. In being “not like other men”, the virgin is set aside and 
elevated to a new level of meaning by the reservation of his sexual 
potential in an aspect of consecration whereby he is “taken from 
among men’, and dedicated solely to the love of God. And both the 
sacrifical and consecratory dimensions of virginity have value as an 
anticipation of a mode of existence that, being perfect, is as yet be- 
yond the effective reach of man. The vocation to virginity is an in- 
vitation given to a chosen few, an invitation to become a living sym- 
bol of all all-embracing and undivided love of God by an anticipa- 
tion of and, through grace, a certain mystical sharing of that 
eschatological state. The virginal state is not, in this world, love of 
God to the simple exclusion of inferior loves, for men vowed to 
virginity remain men in the human condition of imperfection, mem- 
bers of the pilgrim Church. But, by its anticipation of that perfect 
love, virginity contains some measure of that which it signifies. For 
all men, self and others included, the virginal state analogously may 
be called a sacrament, for not only things but men too can be set 
aside as signs of God’s love and graces to His Mystical Body. 


In speaking of the nature of the Church, the Second Vatican 
Council declares, “By her relationship with Christ, the Church is a 
kind of sacrament or sign of intimate union with God and of the 
unity of all mankind. She is also an instrument for the achievement 
of such union and unity.’’* This sign is expressed under the terms 
“witness”, “ministry” and “fellowship” in contemporary exegesis. 
Each of these terms spontaneously implies three aspects. ‘“Witness,”’ 
for example, implies witness to what? and witness of what?; or we 
may say, the function of the term, the object of that term and the 
truth content of that term. As a sign, virginity also fulfills these 
three aspects, for it bears witness of the perfection of the love of 
God and it signifies this truth to all mankind. 


2712 


Again, in speaking of the religious life in that same constitution 
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on the Church, the Council Fathers observe that religious life, though 
of the positive will of God and essentially expressed by the exangelical 
counsels, is not of the hierarchical structure of the Church.** And, in 
relation to the laity they add, “by their state in life, religious 
give splendid and striking testimony that the world cannot be trans- 
figured and offered to God without the spirit of the beatitudes.”'* 


There is a parallelism evident here. First, although the Church 
is in the world, it cannot be simply equated with it, for the Church 
is a “sign” or “sacrament” to the world, conveying the message of 
God’s love. Secondly, although the religious life is in the Church and 
through the Church also in the world, religious life cannot simply be 
equated with the Church for, by means of the evangelical counsels, 
it is a “sign” or “sacrament” to the Church and the world of the 
perfection of God’s love. The office of “witness to the world” is con- 
ferred by way of a free and loving response to the personal invitation 
of God. Of the evangelical counsels, poverty and obedience may be 
construed as means to acquire the end of union with God, but vir- 
ginity, as the anticipation and mystical sharing in that union of love, 
must be the crown of glory of every religious. It is this charism that 
merits for the religious the designation as one of those “purchased 
from among men, the first fruits to God and to the Lamb... for they 
are virgins ... (who) follow the Lamb wherever He goes” (Rev. 14:4). 
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Poverty in Christ - 
A Christian Sign 


PETER DAMIEN FEHLNER, O.F.M. CONV. 


INTRODUCTION 


Poverty is not an easy subject to treat in depth; I do not think 
it ever was. Not only is it a very broad topic, with economic, social, 
religious and Christian dimensions; it admits of various approaches 
at each of these levels. And none can be wholly studied apart from the 
others. In addition, serious reflection on poverty, especially Christian 
poverty, must bring one face to face with questions fundamental to 
human existence. At this conference I would like to sketch one ap- 
proach to Christian poverty, which I believe could be pursued with 
considerable fruit. The references and bibliography are minimal; I 
hope they will be of use to others who may wish to pursue this 
orientation more in depth. By way of introduction I would like to call 
your attention to three points. 

1. The first concerns a distinction to be made between the prob- 
lem of poverty and the mystery of poverty, two types of approaches 
to a single complex reality affecting both the human community and 
its single members. 

Poverty approached as a problem generally reveals a difficult 
human situation, involving deprivation of elements constituting the 
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well-being of persons and communities, e.g. economic (material goods), 
social (prestige, honor, security), psychical (inner peace of mind, af- 
fection, love), cultural (knowledge), political (freedom), religious 
(virtue, morality, Christianity etc.). Such an approach includes not 
only description, but analysis in view of solutions in relief of the suf- 
fering, imbalance, injustice in human lives. 


But the emergence of these last phrases indicates the limitations 
of an approach, whose success depends to a great extent on the degree 
of scientific, objective accuracy achieved and the precision of the 
consequent notions, definitions and descriptions of poverty that con- 
stitute the premises of any solution. But the study of poverty can 
neither achieve such total objectivity, nor stop with that which is 
achieved. The reality is such as never to permit a viewing solely from 
without, but always involves the viewer actively in the problem. 


A few observations may illustrate my meaning. Most people 
would instinctively consider a purely objective approach to poverty 
as being incomplete, lacking in feeling, somewhat less than human. 
What is the reason for this, but that there is a dimension of reality 
in the phenomenon called poverty that escapes or eludes formal, 
scientific analysis. Another instance might be the rather widespread 
disagreement on the criteria employed to distinguish poverty from 
riches. Who are the poor? Of all the elements mentioned above, which 
is at the heart of the phenomenon? What is the relation between 
them? And why does one person look upon all poverty as simply 
an evil to be warred on, and another as an instrument of perfection? 
Why do non-believers often regard religious poverty voluntarily 
embraced as an illusion, a kind of legal fiction? Is there a sufficient 
basis for a distinction between misery and religious poverty, be- 
tween being a poveraccio and a poverello? Why is it that the pre- 
dominantly casuistic-juridical approach of so many manuals of 
spiritual direction of the past fail to convey a sense of reality, even 
after we have become aware of the historical circumstances in which 
they were written. Evidently, a consideration of poverty as a human 
phenomenon involves assumptions whose selection is not simply a 
matter of logical analysis, though it does follow that this selection is 
necessarily arbitrary, irrational, emotional or sentimental in essence. 
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It is at this point that I believe Marcel’s reflections on “meta- 
problematical” in any question involving the human can be of great 
help in clarifying an adequate approach to the complex reality called 
poverty. The more directly a complete study of any question involves 
aspects touching the human person and human freedom (and no 
study is absolutely devoid of them), the greater the priority that must 
be given to the metaproblematical, without which any account of the 
problems carries with it the danger of a unilateral, and unbalanced 
approach. 


In brief, the metaproblematical involves the recognition of a 
mystery at the very heart of human existence and human conscious- 
ness, and of the character and possibility of the human response to 
this recognition. 


The mystery is that of the human person — unique, incommuni- 
cable, yet never simply an absolute, self-contained, without essential 
bonds to other persons, not only equals, but also to an infinite Some- 
one whose presence while transcending that of the creature is prior to 
and more intimate than that of the creature. It involves a recogni- 
tion that the “I” neither exists nor is experienced except in relation 
to a “Thou”; that the human “TI” is indissolubly implicated in a rela- 
tion of inter-subjectivity, founded in a relation of dependence on a 
Creator, but first emerging and experienced consciously in relations 
with other human persons. 


It is this mystery at the heart of the human person that takes 
the human response beyond not only the material and visible, but be- 
yond the limits of the logical, beyond that which can be analyzed and 
controlled and subjected to the powers and intentions of the individual. 
The mystery of the inter-subjectivity is not simply that of a fact; it 
is that of an I respondng to the invitation of a Thou. As the invitation 
is made in freedom, so too the response. It is in this freedom (rather 
than in a purely objective analysis) that the ambivalence of the re- 
sponse, and the different, dissimilar structure that is realized in the 
various options, are rooted. Briefly, the option is a twofold one, grad- 
ually finalized in the particular choices throughout the life of a person 
— an option between the gift of self to another in love, or the affirma- 
tion of self as prior, as autonomous, in these relations. It is an option 
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between faith and unbelief, courage and hope and despair and distrust, 
love, respect and awe for the person of another and hate. 


And while the first option cannot be fully realized without the 
grace of Christ, still it is an option which keeps open the possibility 
of a higher fulfillment, a higher response to a more direct, immediate 
and special invitation of the Creator, a more intimate communion 
with other men; whereas the second simply precludes the activation 
of such a response. To have said all this is not to have provided an 
explanation of Christian poverty; nor do these observations furnish 
a method for interpreting the Scriptures. Nonetheless they do help to 
establish an intellectual climate in which the fuller meaning of Chris- 
tian poverty as this emerges from revelation can be understood, with- 
in its own context, and in reference to the dynamic tension in the 
actual human situation here and now, of which poverty is the charac- 
teristic expression. 


2. The second point concerns the matter of poverty as sign of the 
meaning and worth of human existence. That the sign can have dif- 
ferent meanings for different persons is a fact: in the USA poverty 
is something to be warred on, an obstacle to prosperity of the individ- 
ual and community. For Christ and the Christian it is a sign of blessed- 
ness. I am aware that there is a certain amount of ambivalence in the 
use of terms here; nonetheless the two uses are not completely dis- 
parate. It is in its character as sign that we may locate both the real 
univocity and real differences in the complex notion and experience 
of poverty (in a way analogous to Scotus’ metaphysics of being and 
its intrinsic modes). And that in turn gives us the general formality 
under which poverty is to be treated in this paper — a sign. 


It is this unity and duality that makes the subject difficult, and 
that one meets at whatever level poverty is treated. There are indeed 
several kinds of poverty, and one is not the other: Christian poverty 
is not black misery, ignorance, despair. But while we are pilgrims and 
strangers here below, in via ad patriam, the two realities so coexist and 
are so intertwined in the field of the Lord that there exists a very real 
link between the two, a subtle movement from the one to the other, 
both in communities and individuals, throughout the course of history. 
That poverty as a condition and sign of the meaning of human exist- 
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ence should be so, is, I believe, attributable to this that human exist- 
ence in the present order of salvation involves a dynamic tension, de- 
fined in terms of freedom of the person, towards a goal, one however 
that cannot be bridged except by union with Christ in His Spirit. It is 
the dynamic tension found on every level of poverty that provides a 
common element in all of poverty’s forms; it is the connection or lack 
of it with Christ that explains the irreducible differences in the really 
different modes of poverty. Poverty then is a characteristically human 
sign, but it can have quite different meanings, the highest being as 
we shall see the expression of the presence of the divine in via. 


It is in this highest of its modes that poverty as a sign is also a 
sacrament of our response to Christ’s presence among us. Jn via it is 
typically human form of this response. To the extent that poverty as 
a sign is incorporated into the Christian order, i.e. a sacramental order, 
it shares in the attributes of all Christian signs — they are the mani- 
festation of God’s power and goodness or better, His power at the 
service of His goodness and love. Poverty as distinct from other sacra- 
mental signs is the typical form of our experience of life in Christ im 
via whose consummation is Christian death. It is in this level the 
greatest of the mirabilia Dei, a kind of extension of the mystery of 
Calvary and Easter together. But like the sign of the risen Christ with 
the marks of the nails, it no more compels assent to the mystery of 
which it is a sign than does the resurrection, neither in the one poor, 
nor in those contemplating Christian witness to poverty. To know 
what Christian poverty is, to be able to distinguish it from other 
modes of poverty, to give witness to it so that others can, if they wish, 
discern the “evidence,” requires faith. Poverty in Christ is a gift of 
Christ, the gift of His Spirit. All of this has bearing on the approach 
taken in this presentation. 


3. The last point concerns the approach of this paper. The point 
of departure is not an abstract, a priori, definition of poverty; neither 
is it an empirical analysis of poverty as we experience today, or as 
might have been experienced in the past. I do not mean to imply that 
these are invaild approaches. Rather I prefer to sketch the develop- 
ment of Christian poverty as a distinct mode, the highest mode of 
poverty as a human experience in a biblical-doctrinal context, i.e. in 
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terms of the circumstances in which and from which the action of God 
in history brought about its emergence. Only in this way can religious 
poverty which is Christian be distinguished from and related to the 
other modes of poverty, e.g. economic, social, cultural, religious (much 
the same way as Christian death to unchristian forms of death). Only 
in this way, I believe, can we arrive at a base adequate for judging 
the various practical difficulties and problems which poverty presents 
to the conscience of the Catholic and Franciscan today. 


For the sake of following the development more easily I antici- 
pate my conclusions briefly here. While indigence, want, dispossession, 
detachment, frugality, dependence, and insecurity, all have bearing 
on the poverty of religious persons and communities, they are not 
notions or experiences by themselves sufficient to lay bare the inner 
meaning of poverty as a sign. Rather it is that sense of being pilgrims 
and strangers and beggars, of being totally related to God in being 
emptied totally for His sake; positively put it is the characteristcally 
human condition in the present order of the perfect freedom of the 
sons of God in love. Secondly, this condition, while making possible 
the consummation of what is best in the human person, can only 
achieve sacramentality through the prior, special action of God whose 
high point is the mystery of the person and work of Christ who being 
rich became poor for our sakes. Finally, poverty in relation to obedi- 
ence and chastity (as conditions for the perfect love and service of 
God and of neighbor) is their proper human condition, or better gives 
them their full human significance. Pragmatically, poverty is the mea- 
sure of the realizaton of obedience and chastity, and therefore of the 
depth of Christian love. 


The present paper is divided into three sections. The first deals 
with the emergence of poverty as a Christian sign, by way of prepara- 
tion in the former dispensations of the age of nature and the age of 
the law, then at the moment of its consummation as sacramental sign 
in the age of grace. The second section deals with the witness of reli- 
gious in the Church to poverty as a Christian sign, illustrated mainly 
from the life and work and thought of St. Francis. Finally, a short sec- 
tion takes up the discernment of the sign and how this ability to dis- 
cern true poverty under the guidance of the Spirit, whose presence 
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makes it possible, is the key to the solution of the particular problems 
which the mystery of poverty in our lives, in that of the Church, and 
indeed of the world, occasions. 


In all this is implied a certain approach to wisdom, and a cer- 
tain kind of philosophizing. I make no apologies for the approach to 
faith and reason, nature and grace inspired by the poverello of Assisi. 
Indeed the stultitia crucis that is the wisdom and power of God to 
those who believe is but the intellectual side of poverty. “Et non curent 
nescientes litteras discere” does not say that ignorance is bliss any 
more than poverty says misery is peace. In each case it is the Spirit 
of the Lord and His holy operation that makes the difference. The 
understanding and practice of evangelical poverty is basic to this, 
and I shall now proceed to illustrate how the Spirit of the Lord and 
His holy operation does make the difference — without placing us 
either in an unreal world of pietism, or in a very real, unchristian 
world of inhuman, class hatred, but in the world redeemed by Christ, 
in a Church not only for the poor, but of the poor, that is thereby a 
sacramentum mundi. 


I. THE EMERGENCE OF THE SIGN 


In this section I propose to treat a number of themes that con- 
tribute to the progressive revelation and understanding of poverty as 
a Christian sign, i.e. in Christ. It is of course possible to reflect on 
the religious sign value of poverty apart from Christ; as a matter of 
fact in the present order none of these reflections can produce a fully 
balanced appreciation of poverty except in reference to Christ. And 
in this sense the initial reflections on poverty in the “age of nature” 
are not philosophic, rather theological, enjoying as they do a definite 
place in a supernatural economy. And while it is extremely important 
not to overlook the natural basis of poverty as a Christian sign, this 
paper is concerned primarily with the formation of that sign under 
the influence of a power, in the world, yet transcending it. 


A. The Age of Nature 
There are four themes of revelation illustrating our subject 


when situated in this initial period of salvation history, viz. creation, 
paradise, the fall, and the promise of a redeemer. 
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The remote basis for the Christian concept of poverty as a sign 
is to be located in the fact of creation. It is God, Lord and Creator, 
sovereignly free and independent, who is the maker of all else. With- 
out entering into all the exegetical and theological speculation sur- 
rounding the notion of ex nihilo, we may say that this implies in those 
beings whose existence is from and to the Creator a relation of de- 
pendence and contingency at their very core. Or to use a phrase of 
Guardini, the world is first creation, before it can be considered as 
nature. And while the created person has a true worth, dignity, it is 
one which is relative to the Creator and would not be possible were it 
not for that loving act of divine goodness called creative and conserv- 
ative. Thus it is that no thing stands by itself, but is with God be- 
cause God is first with it as Creator; and because it is not alone, 
stands with all other creatures within the world made by God. So 
too with the world of human persons. No one is alone, rather within a 
community. 


In affirming the sovereign freedom of God there can be no ques- 
tion of an irrational, arbitrary, tyrannical freedom; rather His power 
and freedom really coincide with His goodness and love. That is why 
rooting human worth in human contingency, in a relation of depend- 
ence on the freedom of God the Creator, the person is not degraded, 
but affirmed. That is also why the community so founded is not a 
mass, but the true milieu of personal growth; why totally generous 
love after the example of the creature is the way to true freedom 
among men. 


Having said this we are in a position to consider the second point, 
paradise. It seems to me that this represents an initial realization of 
what it means to live as a human person within the world — that 
the accent is on the corporate personality of Adam, that the whole 
world was given to him not primarily as an individual, but as the 
head of the family; that all things belonged first to the community 
in the person of its head before being divided up. Personal rights are 
relative, not absolute; the individual is not ordered to an absolute 
domination over other persons or things. The bliss of paradise was 
rooted in an unselfish love, of communion between persons, and the 
possession or sharing of all in common, not in the sense of the ordi- 
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nary, mean, vulgar, proletarian, but in the sense of a human realiza- 
tion of community. And its fundamental condition was humble ac- 
ceptance of the lordship of the Creator. Hence the solidarity of the 
human family is indicated in the name Adam, what some would call 
corporate personality, that all were in him, that there was a funda- 
mental unity, and that that unity, historical as it always was, centers 
on a person, whose individuality is hard to pinpoint by ordinary 
methods, Adam, Noah, Abraham, and so on. And it is a unity re- 
flecting imperfectly a higher one with God that is only fully achieved 
in a new Adam. 


I think that some of these fundamental points are often obscured 
by our preoccupation with questions of Adam’s historicity, individu- 
ality, and so on, however important these questions may be. More- 
over, we tend to think of paradise and the fatherhood of Adam more 
as a final consummation of original justice rather than a beginning; 
that future development is but a return to a state once fully actualized 
(outside the world we know), result of the fall. I would prefer, with 
Scotus, to go behind this particular consideration, and see the fall as 
affecting the mode and expression of a progress to a final goal, both 
of individuals and of the community, but not the basic structure of 
the movement; and not involving, therefore, a final consummation 
independent of the coming of Christ. 


Another advantage of such an approach is this: it is better able 
to account for the continuity between creation and consummation in 
Christ, between the history of the world and salvation history. Spe- 
cifically, the distance between the Lord and the paradisiacal bliss of 
original justice leaves open the possibility of a greater work. 


Both the fact and the possibility of the fall of our first parents 
illustrate another dimension of human existence within this world, 
that we are in a condition im via ad finem; that our time involves an 
option; that the full achievement of the goal, both for the individual 
and community (and first for the community), i.e. of personal fulfill- 
ment, involves an exercise of freedom, not only in particular choices, 
but in a way which eventually finalizes this realization. Ultimately 
the narrative of the fall shows the option that was determinative to 
have been between loving and faithful service of the Creator and His 
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purpose and selfishness. The consequent humiliation and shaming, 
expulsion and impoverishment of Adam and Eve express the radical 
change in the condition of the human family in this world and the 
meaning which the world had for them. Poverty, suffering, and 
death become signs of the radical inability to span the distance be- 
tween desire and goal alone, i.e. without God, and of the radical in- 
humanity of an option for autonomy. The condition of the human 
family was no longer paradisiacal; the first sign of this was the misery 
introduced into the community by selfishness, the placing of the in- 
dividual’s rights as an absolute over and above those of God and 
neighbor; the loss of degradation of the person in the mass. The 
possession of all in common in bliss, that before was the sign of justice, 
broke up into a subsequent misery and helplessness whose forms were 
manifold, not always found together in the same person or community, 
but always present in one way or another in the situation of all, ap- 
pearances to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The promise of a redeemer that is closely linked to the story of 
the fall can round out this survey of the roots of poverty as a Chris- 
tian sign. The impoverishment of the human family through the first 
sin, of which prosperity became but a veil and a fester, was not simply 
a sign of impotence of the men in their usual situation, but became 
also a possible sign of the orignal paradisiacal bliss, the sign of sal- 
vation. And while one need not (I might say should not) see in the 
promise of a redeemer an essential alteration of the original divine 
intention for creation, the fall did indeed influence the mode of attain- 
ment of this end. The conditions of existence were not changed, but 
given a new finality, became the context in which a higher meaning 
of life revealed and achieved. How this new possibility came to be 
described more in detail is already apparent in the lives of Cain and 
Abel, of Noah and his affluent contemporaries. Poverty and justice, 
prosperity and selfish decadence are typified. It is to the first that 
God responds. May we not see here a link with His initial promise 
where He took the initiative after the fall, and further with the orig- 
inal establishment of paradise? It appears to me that the theology of 
the convent and the place of poverty in it possesses antecedent roots, 
at least thematically in these ideas: the communal bliss of paradise, 
the subsequent reversal of values in the fall and promise of a redeemer 
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— from prosperity, a sign of justice, to affluence, a sign of selfishness, 
from misery, a sign of rejection and abandonment, to poverty, and 
lowliness, a sign of redemption and justice and peace. In all these 
reversals the underlying plan of the Father remains constant: the 
consummation of creation, of paradise, in the Incarnation, the forma- 
tion of a perfect people in the expansion of the divine communion. 
But the characteristic figure of its realization in fieri has been qualified 
as poverty. 


By all this I do not mean to imply that this was all defined clearly 
in the mind of Adam, that two classes of people could be easily dis- 
tinguished from the beginning in their relation to the Creator and 
Savior. Nor does it seem correct to say that the end of creation, in 
the Christ, was that clearly revealed to Adam and Eve, before or after 
the fall. Thus while their sin as a fundamental option involving the 
entire community ultimately aimed at a rejection of the Incarnate 
Word as an option for selfishness, its consequences appeared only 
gradually; the sin of Adam in the course of time manifested itself 
as the sin of the world. It received a definitive form only at the end- 
hour or end-time with the definitive rejection of Christ, head and 
body, with the final separation of sheep and goats. 


At the same time it should be noted that this progression is not 
a simple, univocal one. There is also a progression toward Christ. 
Similiar conditions of human existence can have and do have radically 
opposed meanings as the dynamic tension within the human com- 
munity and person begins to resolve itself. It is here that we find the 
remote origins of the separation within the field of the Lord and the 
emergence of the poor of Jahweh, of which Pere Gelin has written so 
beautifully and profoundly. The first step of this unravelling of the 
meaning of poverty as a Christian sign occurs with the establishment 
of the old dispensation, concerning which the next subdivision deals. 


By way of preliminary conclusions: the roots of Christian pov- 
erty are to be found in the age of nature. It is the specific form which 
a radical sense of dependence on God and belonging to the human 
family takes after the fall. It is a sign of justice and love, a sign of 
response to the divine mercy and faithfulness in promising a redeemer, 
a prayer and cry for deliverance from misery and want. It is the pro- 
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cess of transformation of the misery and death of sin into the para- 
dise of bliss and the realization of God’s original plan in ordering 
creation to Incarnation. It is briefly the characteristic figure of love 
here and now, a love first of all between persons in communion about 
one who is their head, but where common life also includes the note 
of ordinary, simple, poor and suffering as its typical condition. 


B. The Age of the Law 


According to Fr. Gelin three attitudes towards poverty under the 
Law can be discerned in the Old Testament. These of course under- 
went development and not all enjoy the same antiquity. In any case 
a short description of them will prove useful in evaluating the way in 
which a progressively more detailed revelation guided the emergence 
of poverty as a Christian sign and how the principles sketched above 
gradually entered the awareness of believers. 


The oldest line of thought, to be found in the earlier prophets 
and in parts of the Pentateuch, regarded poverty as a scandalous con- 
dition, a violation of the solidarity of the community founded not only 
on tribal, but covenant grounds as well. The tenth commandment re- 
flects this and supposes a community of goods. The rise of urban 
civilization in the promised land introduced inequality; against this 
the prophets protested in championing the weak and the persecuted, 
and in calling for a return to an older order of social solidarity. Wealth, 
economic and social and cultural, was seen as leading to pride and 
domination over one’s fellow man and in respect to the Creator, Lord 
and Savior of Israel, and thus to a loosening of social bonds; poverty 
instead led to despair, and hence was seen primarily as something to 
be stamped out. In this context the specific religious sign value or 
meaning of poverty has not yet clearly emerged. The primary meaning 
of “rah” is neutral religiously. “Eliyon”, to wish, expressed the condi- 
tion of the poor man as beggar, expecting charity; “dal” indicated 
the sickly, weak condition of the poor, i.e. dispossessed; “ani” referred 
to the poor man’s stooped, bowed, humiliated condition. Only gradu- 
ally did the accent change to signify or define primarily a privileged, 
religious condition, i.e. humble before God. At the same time while 
poverty was seen as something harmful, the poor man was a victim 
who must be saved as well, as having a special call on divine justice 
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and mercy. It is this which provided a basis not only for a deepening 
of the meaning of poverty, but of divine justice in the covenant as 
well, helping men to get beyond the human notions of justice, in which 
this was couched, to the higher idea of grace as source of these mutual 
relations. 


A later line of thought is represented by legalism (Judaism) and 
its interpretation of the law of temporal retribution. Poverty has a 
clear religious connotation, but it is a sign of evil; wealth is a sign 
of virtue. The friends of Job are the classic exponents of this approach; 
but it is to be found elsewhere in the Psalms and sapiential literature. 
Poverty, like suffering, at the level of human solidarity and corporate 
personality, is linked to sin; but in none of these places can the ex- 
planation, however mitigated, be regarded as satisfactory. Experi- 
ence proved just the contrary. Prov. 19:1 is reflected in our second 
nocturn lessons — born of poor, but honest parents. The problem 
therefore was not resolved, but had to be transcended in another 
direction, either by waiting for the day of Jahweh (Ps. 36) or the 
next world (Ps. 72). 


It is curious, but interesting to note, that a bitter attitude toward 
the wealthy is not at the heart of the solution either, i.e. a furthering 
of the revolution of the proletariat. The idea of poverty in the proph- 
ets is not purely sociological, even if it is not clearly Christian, it is in 
a stage of development. And in this connection perhaps it is worth- 
while to note the overly temporalized and static interpretation of 
paradise and the meaning of wealth. True poverty does not exclude 
differences among men or the use of even great wealth; what it does 
exclude is the absolutization of this world and man at its center as 
something self-contained. Attempts at domination over others are ulti- 
mately a denial of divine freedom and the rejection of grace, the 
Christ. It is just this profound misunderstanding that degrades both 
the goods of this world and the condition of their lack. It fails to see 
the continuity and discontinuity between the time before the fall and 
after, and the place of growth toward Christ, notwithstanding the 
fall, in different ways, but still in line with the initial intentions of 
the Father. 


A final line of thought, to be found mainly in the sapiential 
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literature, is that expressed in the oft repeated responsory of the post- 
pentecostal liturgy: neither poverty nor riches, but only the necessities 
of life give me, O Lord. This is surely a valid clarification of poverty 
as a reality of the revealed religion. The accent is on that condition 
which provides openness to God in all things. The poor man is God’s 
client, whatever his place in the world, be he humble or rich. Poverty 
has broken out of its sociological context; but at the same time if the 
accent is on frugality in order to be more pious, one may wonder 
what importance the original poverty retains in the economy of salva- 
tion. Why does poverty as distinct from other ideas and conditions 
have a special role in defining the concrete character of piety? We 
shall see that frugality is a part, especially for the individual, of reli- 
gious poverty, but it is still not its heart. Only with the kenosis of the 
Incarnation will the sign be constituted in its fulness and reveal the 
mystery of the kingdom, of paradise as experienced by the believer. 


Trends of this kind do not of course exist in isolation. To ap- 
preciate their salient features, their complementarity and also the 
possibility of the higher synthesis achieved in Christ, it is also neces- 
sary to outline, however briefly, some important themes of salvation 
history bearing on the idea of poverty in Christ. These are the cov- 
enant, the exodus, and the exile, and then the notion and role of the 
poor of Jahweh and the servant of Jahweh in the context of the rem- 
nant theme. 


1) Covenant 


The theology of the covenant is the Bible’s center of gravity. 
While the covenant mediated by Moses remains the classic type, the 
theological and historical roots of this development are much older; 
nor does the development stop with Moses. Here the primary concern 
is the development of the main theological lines, not the social and 
legal context. 


In more ways than one the theology of the covenant stands be- 
hind much later speculation on nature and grace, on the revelation 
of the distinction between the Creator and Savior. If we accept the 
master theme of Scotus on the purpose of the Incarnation and the 
relation of creation to it, then it is not difficult to find the remote 
vestiges of the covenant im fieri in paradise. The distinction between 
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creator and savior as names becomes clearer, or rather the revelation 
of the Creator as Savior as well, appears distinctly in the promise of a 
redeemer after the fall, in the covenant with Noah, with Abraham, 
and with Moses. The distinction rests on a special act of election or 
elective justice, a special act of divine love and presence over and 
above that involved in His creative act. It is this act of divine love 
revealed gradually in the revelation of the divine name elohim be- 
comes Jahweh, I am who am with you. 


On the other hand in each of these instances the other party, 
man, is found in a peculiarly helpless and hopeless situation. The 
partners in the covenant are not equal, yet it is not God alone who 
acts freely. The covenant requires its response in freedom and fidelity 
from man. The very condition of helplessness and hopelessness, i.e. 
poverty, suffering, and death, is revealed progressively and _ trans- 
formed into the sign and instrument of that response, of the bond of 
the covenant lived empirically. But, this response is made possible 
and actual by a prior act of loving choice on Jahweh’s part. The 
covenant involves grace. 


Another significant feature of the covenant is the fact that it is 
made not with an individual or collection of individuals in the modern 
sense of this term. Rather with a corporate person, or community in 
the person of its head, father, prophet and legislator, who in recapit- 
ulating, founding, growing in the community and each of its members 
personifies the community. In this context we can understand how 
Israel, and not only a single person, can be called the first fruit, 
first born, people of priests, bride of God; how the theme of human 
solidarity in the name Adam is progressively perfected as to be more 
and more that of the corporate personality of a divine person. 


At the same time the estabishment of the covenant in progressive 
stages results in a separation among men, between peoples. The forma- 
tion of a chosen people on a covenantal basis is ultimately directed to 
all mankind: that is the significance of the Adam texts. Yet while the 
process is still incomplete, the very incompleteness can involve sec- 
ondarily an exclusivism opposed to the fundamental objectives of the 
covenant, an opposition exacerbated by the imperfection of the social- 
political forms that were the vehicle of this revelation of divine mercy. 
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Thus the tribal form of the covenant at first tended to obscure some- 
what the gratuitous character of the divine intervention, the unequal 
footing between partners, the helplessness of one party. It sometimes 
led to the notion that whatever Israel might do God would be obliged 
to favor her over her enemies. As infidelity increased, as legalism and 
the law of temporal retribution began to flourish and favor the well- 
established in the kingdom, as paradise and the promised land were 
more and more interpreted in a static temporal sense to the impeding 
of real progress toward the preparation of the Messiah, the prophets 
raised their voice, not merely in order to restore a primitive social 
order, but rather to further the divine plan by defining it and pro- 
claiming it more truly — and to point out the real separation intended 
by God — not between tribes and nations, or even religious groups 
in a sociological sense, but between a believing and unbelieving people. 
This cut across ethnic and racial lines. A note of vindictive justice for 
Israel was added to that of medicinal. Thus the very election that led 
to a separation and sanctification of Israel among men to the Lord 
led to a further separation within Israel, the formation of the remnant, 
and to this remnant, faithful to the Lord, Zephaniah first gave the 
name the poor, namely the just, meek, humble before God. Poverty 
becomes a substitute for pride, the sign of true election and the experi- 
ence of it. How this idea is developed, how it does not lead to pietism 
yet remains distinct from any natural understanding of poverty will 
be pursued, after briefly considering two other themes that contribute 
to the emergence of the faithful remnant, i.e. the anawim of Jahweh. 


2) Exodus 


In each of the steps noted above in the formation of a covenant 
after the fall (and first exile) there is involved an exodus from one 
place to another; it is only during or at the end of this exodus that 
the covenant is made formally, i.e. consummated by Jahweh with 
His people just as the exodus is always initiated by God. Thus Adam 
in filling the earth worked in the context of the promise of a redeemer, 
i.e. human work and activity underlies every other exodus, which 
more and more defines its nature. Noah was 40 days and 40 nights in 
the ark, after which God made His covenant. God led Abraham out 
of Ur of the Chaldees, on which exodus He gave Abraham the promise 
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concerning His seed and His people, thus making Abraham father of 
a mighty people, first according to the spirit (or as St. Paul says, 
according to election), then according to the flesh, but imperfectly as 
expressed in the rite of circumcision. 


Finally in the exodus from Egypt the Mosaic covenant was 
formed, at the end of which the promised land and then the city of 
God was found, in type. With the covenant sacrifices should be con- 
nected the paschal ones at the beginning of the flight. Together they 
will shed much light on the meaning of poverty in a Christian context 
as types and foreshadowings. 


Here I wish to call attention to only two points: the covenant 
theme eventually defines poverty as the full realization of what it 
means to depend on God and be part of his people. The exodus-paschal 
theme shows that while here below, in via ad patriam, we are pilgrims 
and strangers, we must be ready to leave all to follow the pillar of the 
cloud and God’s prophet. At the same time we shall inherit all. Thus 
poverty is the sign of readiness to journey (cf. relation of paschal 
lamb to practices of shepherds) and the condition for a response in 
freedom to the divine invitation to be with Jahweh. 


3) Exile 


As the exodus theme illustrates the movement involved in pov- 
erty, so the idea of exile describes its terminus a quo, i.e. the condition 
which the divine presence transforms into a sign of salvation. Exile 
involves not simply a relation of radical dependence on God, the 
Creator; it implies a certain experience of helplessness (and the 
ontological basis for that experience) in achieving fulfillment, both 
in the case of the community and of the person. It is a condition of 
slavery, humiliation, degradation, of expulsion from home, from city, 
from community, of being an outcast, of suffering and frustration. 
Whatever the appearances, wealth and power are but a deception for 
those possessing them, a deception that increases the agony of the 
poor. Wealth and destitution are but two sides of slavery. But it is the 
second which is most calculated to provide an opening on grace, of a 
transformation of poverty as despair into poverty as hope, where the 
point of transformation is belief. And with each advance of salvation 
history, from the promise of a redeemer to its fulfillment, the perfec- 
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tion of the covenant involves a new exile of the chosen that more and 
more lays bare the inner meaning of the types. 


The historical experiences and the space-time as well as sociolog- 
ical metaphors employed to express both the exile and the exodus from 
it under divine leadership, such as passage through the Red Sea from 
Egypt to the promised land, passage through this life to the next 
through the portals of suffering and death, are not adequate to express 
the mystery that is here revealed. Their very inadequacy, then as 
now, occasions radical misunderstanding of Revelation on poverty. It 
is especially after the Babylonian captivity that the deeper meaning 
of the remnant and of the exodus begins to become clearer, i.e. the 
emergence of the spirit of poverty in the conditions of exile. 


The true people of God, the remnant that remained faithful, and 
did return from Babylon, the ecclesiola in ecclesia, are poor and 
humble, who are not discouraged by their physical condition, but in- 
spired by a fervent search for God, that transforms the poor into the 
pious. It is faith that makes the difference in the two conditions, a 
turning to God rather than to self. Poverty is the connatural locus of 
perfect faith, the place of God’s presence. There is no doubt that this 
introduces a certain tension, paradox and even contradiction within 
Israel, that accounts for divergent tendencies, that lead to surprises 
in Revelation, viz. that the mystery of divine majesty should converge 
with that of human misery, that the name of Jahweh the Lord should 
be fully revealed in a kenosis of self. 


Within the many facets of late Judaism all these ideas appear in 
different forms. In the wisdom literature it is the idea of the weak or 
poor in the midst of the powerful in the diaspora. In the apocalyptic 
literature the city of pride is opposed to Jerusalem, the holy city, the 
city of the humble. Among the Essenes and Qumran, poverty was a 
principle of separation first from the Greeks, then from the rich and 
wicked within Israel. The stress here is on spiritual poverty, rather 
than social revolution, and in this context the idea of the vow of pov- 
erty grew up, the need to preserve or construct certain circumstances 
conducive to spiritual poverty, which would maintain a link or propor- 
tion with the original, concrete character of the exile and exodus, in 
which they were still involved. 
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But more important than any of these developments is the emer- 
gence of the figure of the Messiah of the anawim, the figure of the 
suffering servant, which more than any other expressed the tension 
which religious poverty introduced within mankind and the Israelites, 
still i via, before the full revelation of the mystery signified by pov- 
erty. 

The remnant, the ecclesiola, the Church of the poor, were in a 
special way the people of God, the praying, waiting, faithful Israel, 
whose inner attitude, spiritual and eschatological, gave expression vis- 
ibly in their poverty to the tension involved in their advance to God, 
a reality behind and beyond and transcending the space-time-nation 
categories of the types, but not outside them. The meaning of Israel’s 
history and their role in it became clearer after the exile — a new 
exodus was being prepared by Jahweh to be lead by himself, and this 
Israel defined in terms of the remnant. Indeed Israel was defined 
above all in terms of the “servant.” Her mission to the world, puri- 
fied of all pride, will come to pass by humble preaching and accept- 
ance of redemptive death, a theme that reaches its culmination in the 
infancy narratives. Moreover this will come about through an eschato- 
logical and mysterious person, not merely the personification of the 
community, nor independent of it; rather its head, who comes from 
it, and also from without it, who brings together in perfect harmony 
in his own person the divine presence and the human mystery which 
is poverty. It is the servant as servant who defines the concrete form 
of the messiah-prophet-martyr. Suffering is the means of realizing the 
plan of God, a suffering which is complete surrender to God — keno- 
sis. It is this kenosis when it becomes fully God’s that will be the 
context of the revelation of the glory and power of the presence, the 
peace and joy of the promised land, the one which lasts forever, a 
poverty and kenosis that is blessed because filled with Jahweh’s Spirit. 
Thus in the person of the suffering servant, the themes of corporate 
solidarity and mediation, of majesty and lowliness, eternity and time, 
election and universal salvation, unity and diversity, coalesce. Jahweh 
is not only for the poor, but of the poor; His community is not only 
for them, but of them. As St. James says: it is not enough merely to 
pity the poor, to give an alms; it is necessary to be one with them. 


This entire section can be concluded with the conclusion of the 
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old dispensation in the person of Mary: “Ecce Ancilia Domini.” She 
consummates the history of the perfect Israel (ie. the faithful, the 
just such as Elizabeth and Zachary, Simeon and Anna waiting the 
redemption of Israel, of the remnant who in her is on the verge of 
achieving catholicity). With her appearance dates the beginning of 
the end of the historical forms and types, all imperfect, and of that 
exclusivism, so often the by-product of divine election in the past. 
The perfect people is to emerge in the body of Christ from the poor 
and in poverty. In her is the fullness of grace, of all that spiritual 
poverty means, namely the Incarnation in its totality, including the 
resurrection. Time has been transcended as the locus of captivity. 
“Blessed is she who believed,” explains the blessedness of the poor in 
spirit, ie., who are filled with the Spirit of the Lord. The Magnificat 
is the song of joy and of blessing of the poor, the empty, the humble, 
as contrasted with the proud, the powerful, and the rich; it is the 
hymn of salvation for the whole community — to the poor and for 
the poor and of the poor. It is the theme of divine providence righting 
wrongs: not the venom of revolution, but the infinite charity of the 
Father. Here is that deeper spiritual exegesis which transcends both 
social categories and ethical categories of individualism, and sees 
poverty in spirit as neither a purely human condition, a call to revo- 
lution, nor merely a religious or pious (pietistic) experience. Poverty 
in spirit is the unique, visible form, not of religion in general, but of 
the religion of grace, a religion based on divine election. It is the sign 
and instrument of justice im via, not as the end, but as the fieri. And 
because the meaning is unique, so the sign. To discern it is to contem- 
plate poverty not only as a problem, but as a mystery — the mystery 
of love and hatred, despair and yearning for Christ by the servants 
of Jahweh. 


B. The Age of Grace: Poverty in Spirit 


“The poor have the Gospel preached to them”: the final sign 
illustrating the anointing of Jesus by the Spirit. One may say that 
this last is possible because the good news of salvation is not only to 
the poor; it is of the poor. It is of the poor, not because the good of 
this world, material and spiritual, are condemned per se, but because 
the Incarnate Word has made poverty the vehicle of His exinanitio, 
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and the locus of His exaltation, His and the entire Church in pilgrim- 
age, the locus of the gathering of the human family. Poverty, both 
cultural (stwltitia crucis) and economic (exinanitio) is the visible 
side of the divine presence as incarnate. And therefore at the very 
center of human existence in time and in the community and in the 
world there is effected a reversal of values, a resolution of the tension 
of human existence, so well foreshadowed in Psalm 106, so well de- 
scribed in the Magnificat, and a consummation of the original pro- 
posals of the Father. 


It is this condition that the fulfillment or rather the beginning 
of a definitive realization of the purpose of creation and of the estab- 
lishment of the human family reaches a definitive and irrevocable 
stage. It is here too that the preparatory steps achieve their purpose 
and cede to that which is greater. It is here too that the final separa- 
tion between belief and unbelief is begun, a separation adumbrated, 
but not fully realized, in all the preceding steps from the fall, through 
Cain and Abel, Noah and the prosperous sinners, Abraham and Moses, 
the exile and the remnant. The basic division becomes clear in being 
for or against Christ, rather than in any exclusively social or radical 
or political or in a certain sense even religious categories. The pov- 
erty of Christ is both a sign of salvation (rising) and of contradiction, 
to respond in faith is to become poor in Christ, to empty oneself in 
Christ; to respond without faith is to make any empirical condition, 
whatever the appearances, the beginning of an alienation and of a 
poverty that is finalized in the “second death”. 


Behind this fulfillment and final reversal of values lies the total 
mystery of the Incarnation. It is not outside of place and time, it is in- 
deed carnal, corporal presence of a divine person. It is not that the earthly 
conditions of human existence are primarily altered; Christian poverty 
always bears a relation to empirical poverty from which it emerges 
under the divine election. It is hardly a Platonic idealism. But at the 
same time this relation is one of proportion, a proportion that makes 
possible im fieri and at the end or the moment of death, the visible 
projection of this reversal of values at the very heart of the world, 
the triumph of selfless charity and the Spirit of the Lord in the resur- 
rection, the revelation of this truth that makes man free, the unveiling 
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of the deception of power and riches, material and cultural, that is to 
say any attitude which includes selfishness, autonomy, independence 
of Christ, a resting of security in self and world as such, and that 
makes of any goods possessed, be they material or cultural, the mam- 
mon of iniquity. It is not the empirical conditions as such that save 
or destroy, or define poverty. By itself poverty is ambivalent. Rather 
it is a truly inner, personal response to Christ manifested in circum- 
stances of this world which gives meaning to, and which is expressed 
ultimaely in dispossession. 


The Incarnation, then, as the achievement of the exodus, its 
terminus ad quem, reveals the deepest inner meaning of exile, exodus 
and covenant, in the person of the suffering servant who is Christ. 
He is exodus, covenant, temple, mediator, priest, and prophet. There 
is indeed an exinanitio in the Incarnation; it is the becoming flesh; 
but it is equally the filling of that exile, expulsion, state of rejection 
and solitude with the fullness of God. There is indeed an exodus after 
the adventus and condescensio, but it is the exodus of exaltation. The 
spacial-temporal structures now lay bare the inner meaning of crea- 
tion and redemption: it is to come forth from the Father and return 
to him in the Spirit. You were once strangers, without hope, without 
God; now you are close in the Lord. Those who embrace the poverty 
of the Lord, who lose themselves for His sake, have access through 
Christ in the Spirit to the Father. Their pilgrimage from this world 
ends with death, but only to return with Christ in a higher and deeper 
way, the way of resurrection. 


Herein is revealed the deepest meaning of the covenant, the new 
one established by Christ. At its very center is a new realization of 
personal, inter-subjective relations with the divine persons made pos- 
sible by the gracious kindness and loving humanity of our God. Here 
below the exinanitio is its locus, and in the course of time its typical 
form is poverty. It is the essence of the perfect joy of the messianic 
order. Like the one of old, this covenant is established in the exodus, 
here in the reality of the divine human mystery laid bare, and not 
merely in figure. 


All this is completed and declared in the exaltation of Christ. Its 
roots are in the Incarnation, that unfolds in His historical ministry, 
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in the very same conditions of life which are ours, but in so doing 
transforms them, gives them a new meaning, so that “poverty, exile, 
expulsion” become the instrument and the empirical side of divine 
love. Poverty as the exinanitio unfolding, the exodus im fieri is the 
sign, the wonder, the weakness of God that is power and strength to 
those who believe. 


All of this is accomplished in Christ. The filling of poverty in 
Christ, the completion of His mission in the flesh with His exaltation 
in the Spirit is the inauguration of His mission in the person of the 
Spirit in His body which is the Church. What is realized (eschato- 
logically speaking) in the resurrection is yet to be finalized in the 
people of God. The Church is not simply another body of Christ. 
Rather it is an extension of His person into ours in a bodily way be- 
cause we are incorporated into His body. Or, where the ordinary con- 
ditions of bodily existence limit the communion of persons in time and 
place and impede any kind of communion because they are often 
vehicles for the expression of selfishness, the glorification of Christ’s 
humanity makes of His body the supreme expression and instrument 
of communion, in place and time yet without the limitations these 
ordinarily impose on communion and generosity. This period when 
the meaning of poverty has been realized in Christ, yet not finalized 
in the people of God is the sacramental dispensation, involving in 
a real way the seed of the resurrection, yet not lacking the signs of 
the crucified in the body of Christ that is the Church. Poverty in 
spirit is a sacramentalized poverty, not yet the fullness of the final 
coming, yet not simply the hope of prior ages, much less the misery 
of poverty in unbelief. It is the joy of communion in the Spirit of 
Christ, whose typical manifestation is sharing all things in common 
(Acts 2), a real, but practical fulfillment of the paradisiacal type of 
original justice in the people of God. It is the proper figure of the 
most basic of charisms, charity, whose very ordinariness or common- 
ness contrasted with the experience of religious enthusiasm is a sign 
of the reversal of values completed in Christ. 


Into this body, this communion, we are initiated in a corporal, 
i.e. human, yet sacramental way at baptism. This incorporation achieves 
its high point in the celebration of the Eucharistic mystery. The “Et 
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verbum caro factum est” in its total meaning from the great moment 
of conception and kenosis to the glorification has been placed at the 
heart of the world in the “Hoc est corpus meum quod pro vobis datur.” 
Poverty concluded by death achieves its full significance within the 
context of this all pervading mystery: a sign of rising and of contra- 
diction for the Christian and the non-Christian alike. 


What then is the relation between the presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, in the Church and in the poor, as Pope John XXIII put 
it? They are not three distinct and separate presences of Christ. The 
Eucharist is at the center of His presence in history, as is the Incar- 
nation during His time on earth in the narrower sense. But it is a 
presence that is directed to the formation of His body and its growth, 
i.e. the new people, whose law is written on a heart of flesh, not on 
stone. When we speak of a presence in the Church and among the 
poor we are distinguishing, but not separating. The Church is of the 
poor; the poor in Spirit are always related to the Church. Here we 
confront the mystery of membership in the Church. The Church has 
an eschatological dimension, because of the finality of the work of 
Christ; but it is still in growth, and this is reflected in what is called 
membership, or incorporation into Christ, here below achieved in 
varying degrees in those who believe. Poverty is a characteristic sign 
— we must fill up what is lacking to the passion of Christ; as long 
as you did it to one of these the least of my brethren, you did it to 
me. But poverty also anticipates, antedonates the joy, the freedom of 
the sons of God, though its form is faith and hope informed by charity. 


Poverty, the beatitude, is the common form and figure of all 
the other conditions which describe the joy of the last age, the age 
of grace, of the Messiah: meekness, love of peace, frugality, suffering, 
detachment, humility, purity. The poverty of the body of Christ, the 
people of God, explains the effectiveness of poverty as an instrument 
of apostolic service, of personal perfection, of social involvement. For 
it is poverty describing the empirical conditions of man before the 
coming of Christ, apart from Christ in the situation of the fall that 
God has made the context of this radical change consisting in the 
communion of charity. It is the poverty in Christ and poverty with- 
out Christ, whatever its contingent manifestation and concealment 
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as riches and power and domination, that establishes the irreducible 
difference between the world saved by Christ — radically complete, 
and that judged by Christ, radically incomplete — not between 
Creator and creature, the spiritual and material, the intellectual and 
vulgar, the sacred and profane. Finally, it is not the use or quantity of 
goods used which determines the measure of Christian poverty, as 
it is not how much one knows, or how ignorant one is that measures 
the wisdom of the foolishness of the Cross. Rather it is the complete 
surrender of a person to his Father — to do His will through Christ 
in the Spirit which is its measure. Any use of goods, any legal form 
of possession will thereby be transformed and given new meaning 
and finality. Hence, it is quite possible for the Church and Christian 
to own legally, and yet be poor. 


But at the same time a proportion must be kept with the character 
of the sign while the body of Christ is still growing in this sacramental 
age, lest poverty become sacralized and pietistic — a proportion with 
its origins and with them as they are here and now experienced. Every 
Christian must be poor, but it is the role of some in the body of Christ 
as that is definitively established to give special witness to this truth 
concerning the character of the Church as pilgrim and stranger in this 
world, to own as though not owning, to rejoice as not rejoicing. As 
the vow of poverty in the late Judaism established positively those 
circumstances necessary to promote the inner life of the remnant, but 
often for imperfect, sectarian ends, so in the Church, but for the 
good of all, the counsel serves the same end. The juridical form, i.e. 
the vow, has had various meanings during the course of the history 
of the people of God in the new dispensation; but it has always had 
a role to play — to show concretely what was the source of all good, 
the paradox that no progress can be permanently achieved except in 
total dedication to the will of the Father. It is poverty which gives 
chastity, virginity and obedience their full Christian significance at 
the present hour of the Church. The spirit of poverty, or poverty in 
the Spirit is nothing but the spirit of prayer in a real world, a spirit 
which is Christ’s, and is ultimately made possible not primarily by 
historical progression, but by the successive interventions of God in 
history, the last being a permanent personal presence, a personifying 
of man in a divine manner. It is then the first duty of the religious in 
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the Church to give witness to this mystery, not to lead a life which 
other Christians do not, or one more perfect, but in the very structure 
of their lives to witness to the pilgrim character of the Church still 
im via and the end toward which she tends and already partly is in 
her present hour. 


There have been many forms of this witness in the Church. By 
witness I mean here an affirmation of a truth, not simply that I 
have, but that I am, a truth which I am not merely by my own merits 
and powers of understanding, but by the grace of Christ. This witness 
has known the style of the martyrs, then as more tranquil times came 
to the Church, of the desert fathers, of the monks, of those in service 
to the apostolate, and to society and the needs of the poor, of the 
correction of the imbalances of the temporal order. I wish to consider 
here briefly the unique contribution of St. Francis to the witness to 
Christian poverty as a sign. 


II. WITNESS TO THE SIGN: ST. FRANCIS 


Witness is not the establishment of another sign; it is the merging 
of person and sign, not only by our own powers, but under the impulse 
of Christ’s grace drawing us into His body. First it existed in Christ, 
now in Christians, as the sacrament of His presence, of the presence 
of the same mystery that the Incarnation implies. It is not poorness 
as such, but poorness informed by the Spirit of the Lord that reveals 
His Body growing to the stature of the full manhood of Christ. This 
can only be if He also is present as gift, from above, within. This 
conjunction — from above and within — is revealed according to 
certain defined structures which appear more and more clearly as the 
body grows, and which we call the constitution of the Church — never 
perfectly identical with the structure of any purely human society, 
yet having points of contact with all. It is at the point of conjunction 
that the eternal appears, the sacred as distinct from the sacral, the 
divinization of man rather than dehumanization, the mystery rather 
than the demythologization of the poor. But the very appearance is 
also the beginning of the resolution of the tension of the problem of 
poverty, which cannot but be reflected in improvements in the tem- 
poral order, themselves a preparation for the final renovation at the 
parousia. 
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Having said this we are in a better position to evaluate the source 
of St. Francis’ inspiration. He himself has said that no man showed 
him what to do, but the most High himself. Recently scholarly studies 
on the origins of the Franciscan ideal of poverty have fully confirmed 
this testimony of the poverello, and have tended to supplement the 
deficiencies of past approaches to this difficult question, both those 
which proceeded too much on the so-called spiritual, mystical, juri- 
dical level, and those which proceeded too exclusively in a social-ac- 
tion context. I should like to review here the conclusions of those 
historical studies as they illustrate the relation of Franciscan poverty 
in its origins to the social-economic, cultural-religious milieu of the 
late 12th, early 13th centuries, the evangelical character of this ideal, 
and its theological implications. I hope that the contemporary rele- 
vance of St. Francis will become transparent in the process. 


A. Origins of the Ideal 


H. Roppers has indicated both the points of similarity and dis- 
similarity of St. Francis’ ideas in respect to his immediate predecessors 
and contemporaries. The feudal society of the centuries immediately 
preceding the birth of Francis represented a society built on power 
and class, one born of the need for order, but one which contained in 
itself the seeds of much human arrogance. The person, indeed the 
community built on a recognition of the rights of all, found itself op- 
pressed by such a system, and with the emergence of the commercial 
middle class burghers in the Italian towns of central Italy at the time 
of St. Francis, we find the beginnings of a social upheaval. But the 
structure of the nascent capitalistic society and liberal polity did not 
translate fully the ideal of the gospel of Christ any more barbaric 
social organization did. Religiously speaking it tended to promote a 
puritanical-laicized approach in religious matters, one which rejected 
in the name of feudal abuses the Church and the clergy, as exclusively 
identified with the power structure of feudalism (despite efforts of 
the Roman pontiffs to disengage the Church in the investiture contro- 
versy, and conversely to exalt the priority of the principle of free, i.e. 
private interpretation or personal authority, as opposed to communal, 
ordained authority, as the final norm in judging religious matters. On 
the other hand the structures of the new society were founded on per- 
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sonal ability and the capacity to produce wealth, not directly on the 
native dignity and worth of the persons as such. It led inevitably, 
given this presupposition, to a division of society into new classes, 
these in the lowest forming a proletariat, whose inability to make good 
in achieving the top rung, fostered the fires of resentment, envy, and 
revolution, an attitude which religiously expressed itself in various 
heterodox movements stressing a church of fellowship, one rejecting 
a hierarchy, involving an acceptance of Manichean dualism. Both 
prongs of this development, among the merchants and poor, stressed 
a religion of Scripture independent of authority. To the extent they 
reacted against abuses, they contained much that was good; but like 
the earlier system based on power rather than wealth, both involved 
a subtle Pelagianism (personal merit the basis of advance, of worth) 
and its opposite, a dualism that absolved the individual of responsi- 
bility for his own personal fulfillment. In brief, there was a kind of 
utilitarianism hidden under the guise of liberation, for that very rea- 
son more inimical to the freedom of the sons of God, Spirit of God and 
His holy operation, and the ultimate basis both of the transcendent 


worth of the human person, and its true fulfillment within the people 
of God. 


It would of course be foolish to interpret the statement of Fran- 
cis above about the source of his ideal, so as to mean his milieu had no 
relation or influence on the genesis and development of his ideal. 
Surely there are points of contact, both with the monastic (Benedic- 
tine) orders of old, with the more recent and contemporary religious 
movements, e.g. Humiliati, Waldenses, and so on, orthodox and het- 
erdox, as well as with the social movements of the times. Yet withal 
there remains something beyond, and independent of these at the 
heart of this movement, that explains its unique contribution later, and 
which did not de facto stem from these, nor was conceived primarily 
in reaction against these, as is typical in a puritanical approach 
(Pelagian or dualistic) to the problem and mystery of evil. 


Francis himself in his Testament provides the most accurate and 
succinct description of how his vocation developed. First he was con- 
verted and began to do penance, began to serve those who in his day 
were outcasts, exiles par excellence from the rest of men, the lepers. 
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Then the Lord gave him such faith in churches and priests who live 
according to the form of the holy Roman Church, i.e. in communion 
with Peter and the apostles, and so on. Here we should, I believe, 
bring these first encounters with Lady Poverty (not to be simply in- 
terpreted in a purely romantic or even chivalric context), with the life 
of a beggar (not only for the poor but of the poor above all), the re- 
pair of churches and assistance to priests, in line with the final flow- 
ering of ideal. Francis may not have understood clearly at first the 
design of Christ for his Order; but that the roots of a community 
ideal are here present is undeniable. As person stands to individual, 
as communion to community and Order, so the first manifestations of 
his divine call and inspiration stand to its later development in more 
concrete forms. St. Francis withdrew into solitude, emptied himself, 
but the distinguishing feature was his humility, not against others, 
but to achieve greater communion with them in the fellowship of Christ. 
And so from material repair of churches, he went on to the deeper 
meaning of the dream: witness to the mystery of the Church, fellow- 
ship with Christ in Spirit, the following of Christ to the Father. The 
initial experience of poverty in the loss of self was but the condition 
and figure of his witness to the life of charity in the brotherhood of 
Christ. And so he began to collect disciples; and so also his great in- 
sistence on the mystery of the Eucharist, the Spirit of the Lord, of 
His holy operation, and of prayer. Whatever its later vicissitudes, 
communion with others in Christ, and its expression in the common 
life, is the deeper and higher context in which all problems affecting 
personal and institutional poverty must be solved. So too it is a rela- 
tion between mystery and problem involved here, the ability to go 
beyond the empirical, from the poveraccio to poverello and back with 
a new understanding of poverty. 


This community ideal of poverty is formulated in the magnifi- 
cent sixth chapter of the Rule. It has both its material and cultural 
side (chapters 4-5 and 10), both aspects of the same Christian-hu- 
man experience and ideal; underlying all these facts, both expropri- 
ation and the stultitia Christi, is the mystery proclaimed in chapter 
six. The sublimity of most high poverty is this: that being pilgrims 
and strangers in this world, we are poor in earthly things, rich in vir- 
tues; this is our portion that leads into the land of the living, our 
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very insecurity and position as minors. This is so, for that land is al- 
ready in us; it is the gospel brotherhood of perfect love, joy, peace 
with Christ, founded on the love of charity. Franciscan piety was 
positive and evangelical; and without willing it directly Francis ef- 
fected a corrective of the imbalance in society, of the defects of other 
movements, at least sufficient to admit of great progress, intellectually 
and socially, in the Christian world of the 13th century, not to men- 
tion apostolically. 


B. Evangelical Character of Franciscan Poverty 


From the foregoing brief remarks it is clear that while Fran- 
ciscan poverty does have a very specific role in the ascetical life of the 
friar, in his apostolic-pastoral engagement, in his service to others, 
it has all these roles because it is the distinctive form and condition 
of the existence of the community, or rather of communion among 
those following St. Francis. The theology of the covenant and the 
biblical idea of corporate personality appear over and over again in 
the works of St. Francis and in the early sources of his life. Thus, he 
is the patriarch, the new Moses, Jacob; his followers are the wine- 
stock, the chosen people, pilgrims and strangers, journeying toward 
the chosen land, the kingdom of heaven, the new Jerusalem, the city 
of peace. The covenant and the law of Moses were related to each 
other as the new covenant and Sermon on the Mount as its law are 
related. So, too, are the Testament and the Rule of St. Francis related 
in his witness to this Christian order. Indeed, it has recently been 
pointed out that the structure of the Testament of St. Francis re- 
flects the Mosaic covenant. Thus: 


a) Each begins with an announcement of special divine inter- 
vention: I am Jahweh, your God — the Lord, the great King showed 
me what to do. Note, too, the similarity between the king-vassal rela- 
tion in the social background of the Israelites and of Francis, and the 
way in which the covenant in each case transcends this empirical rela- 
tion, as grace or the principle of special election takes the chosen be- 
yond the limits of his customary experience. 


b) The historical background of the present situation of con- 
frontation and encounter is recalled — slavery, the passover celebra- 
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tion and exodus; being in sin, penance, identification with outcasts, 
love of Church, priests and Eucharist (paschal mystery), and Scrip- 
ture; exitus de saeculo. 


c) Affirmation of the covenant by both parties, but with insist- 
ence on its gratuitous and supernatural character. Thou shalt have 
no other God, with allusion to dependent condition of Israelites on 
divine mercy; the Rule is from God and His mercy shall be remem- 
bered. This is the only way for minors; they should look for no other. 


d) There follows an exhortation to keep the covenant (treaty), 
to read it regularly; the friars should observe the rule “sine glossa’’, 
read it regularly, not in a juridical sense, for it is not primarily a code 
of precepts, but a way of life, like the Sermon on the Mount, that 
binds in its totality rather than in literal repetition of past, particular 
applications, but which also determines a very definite structure of 
community life and personal responsibility, however varying its con- 
tigent and partial realizations. Growth is not excluded, but not any 
kind of growth is permitted. God ultimately determines this, not man. 


e) The covenant is confirmed by the mirabilia Dei, particularly 
the covenant stones. The Rule and Testament are confirmed by the 
wonder of the Church, by the pope, guided by the Holy Spirit, whose 
outpouring is the greatest of the mirabilia, whose stones are the 
apostolic hierarchy, Peter in a special way. 


f) Faithfulness to the covenant leads to glory and blessing; un- 
faithfulness to death and doom; the blessing of the Most High comes 
to the faithful friar, viz. the land of the living. See also the Rule and 
words of exhortation. 


The connecting link between the two is poverty and the Spirit 
of the Lord that fills and gives that poverty, exinanitio, condition of 
the slavery, salvific value. As the hymn to the Franciscan testament 
says: it is not the death of the testator as such, but the gift of life 
immortal that sanctions the covenant. At the same time the use of 
testament rather than covenant shows the concrete term of this exodus, 
this pilgrimage. Poverty leads to death; but the stigmata were given 
to show that it is the death of Christ that invoked, the wonder that 
shows forth life everlasting, the transformation of the human person 
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bodily in the resurrection. This poverty is not simply eschatological, 
an escape from this world in a temporal or spatial sense; neither is it 
simply sociological; rather it is Christian, a poverty in the spirit 
which justifies and thereby shows forth the worth of a man. It really 
does mean identification with the poor, acceptance of one’s complete 
helplessness, but not in a despairing way, the way of pride, which 
riches and power can only hide for a time as exemplified in the story 
of Dives and Lazarus; it must be poverty in the Spirit of the Lord, 
which need not exclude the use and even possession (in a very rela- 
tive sense) of many things, but which always allows the humility of 
community and its members and the grace and mercy of the Lord to 
shine through. 


Francis did not found a new economy. We should not imagine 
that his Order is simply a literal reproduction of the remnant, that 
it leads an exclusivism in a Qumran, millenarist or Joachimite sense. 
Rather the remnant in the new dispensation does not so much further 
the emergence and completion of the sign as give witness to it. It does 
not seek a perfection any different from that to which all Christians 
aspire, or pretend that the remnant is more perfect than other Chris- 
tians. Rather the friars, and first of all the community of friars, are 
ministers of the Testamentum pacis, witnesses to the mystery of the 
new Jerusalem for the benefit of all, to make clear in the midst of 
so many distractions before the final consummation of the pilgriming 
Church the definitive structure of this communion with the Divine 
Persons and growth in Christ. This is our distinctive service, without 
which none of the rest can be fully successful. And Franciscan pov- 
erty is the characteristic sign of this wonder, the outer form of a 
message. 


C. Theology of Poverty in Franciscan Life 


Without belittling the insights of other saints on poverty, or 
implying that that of St. Francis was greater, I do think it can be said 
that the personality and work of the poverello has made an irreversible 
contribution to the Church in the matter of poverty. Why Francis 
and not some other? Only Christ can answer Fr. Masseo’s question. 
In the meantime I think it would be useful at this point to assess 
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theologically the meaning of poverty for the Church, indeed for 
theology itself. 


a) Exivi de saeculo. It is the great merit of St. Francis to have 
located in an especially clear manner, transcending and yet more con- 
vincing than the ordinary categories of any kind of rational analysis, 
the meaning of world and life everlasting. He penetrated to the deeper 
meaning of the temporal, spacial, sociological, empirical, experiential 
categories of the world and the fundamental human condition in the 
world: misery. The exodus takes place at the very depths of the per- 
sonal and community experience, and in no docetistic manner. But it 
is an exodus which involves the presence of a supra-human factor (if 
I may use so ambiguous a word). Once undertaken the person re- 
mains in the world, yet not of it. The ambivalence and mystery of 
human existence has been resolved in a particular direction, though 
not yet consummated. Of course this requires faith that is a gift of 
God; but faith is a reality in this experience of the meaning of poverty. 
The resurrection of the Crucified, the witness of Francis, remain 
signs of contradiction for those who will not believe. The poveraccio 
in a word has become the poverello. Thereby the ambivalence of the 
world is clarified: the world with Christ and the world against Him, 
to be separated at the second coming. 


b) Christian anthropology. If the ambivalence of the human 
situation has been clarified, it is precisely because the ambivalence of 
the human mystery itself has been. In a total act of humble sur- 
render to God Francis discovered the final meaning of person. The 
meaning is simply this: to be fully a man means to fully affirm one’s 
dependence on God, that any exercise of freedom, of personal option 
without acceptance of this condition must inevitably lead to aliena- 
tion from God and thus from one’s fellow, i.e. solitude, loneliness. 
But acceptance of it must mean entrance into the fellowship of Fa- 
ther and Son in the Spirit of love, and obedience of faith. 


c) Eucharist. A final point must concern the supernatural 
character of Christian poverty in the mind of Francis. What is it that 
makes this witness, this poverty, this total human response consum- 
mative? It is because God has loved us first, because the Lord emptied 
Himself for our sakes, that our poverty becomes sublime riches. And 
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this love is purely gratuitous, free; it is an admission into the pre- 
sence of Divine Persons, which only the person can grant. When we 
respond, we are filled with the fulness of God. That response im via 
is the response of poverty in faith. 


It is a response to the total mystery of the Incarnation, to the 
personal work of Christ which is the visible manifestation and declara- 
tion of the meaning of divine love. And because the mode of that 
manifestation in the Church between the accomplishment of the first 
coming and the parousia is sacramental, so too the response is sacra- 
mentalized. The Eucharist as the deepest and most radical consum- 
mation, manifestation of this divine love — person and salvific work 
— must perforce remain at the center, the inspiration and goal of 
poverty. Christian poverty is inseparably linked to this mystery, and 
remains meaningless without it. It is the mystery of the Eucharist 
which consummates our incorporation into Christ begun at baptism, 
thereby giving the corporal, human, visible character of poverty its 
sacramental mode in the highest degree. Hence the unanswering and 
uncompromising devotion of Francis to the mystery of the Eucharist, 
the priesthood, the altar, the Church. The Spirit of the Lord and His 
holy operation is only effective in the present age, because Christ 
remains with us; or rather the conclusion of the mission of the Son 
is not the cessation of His presence; rather the conclusion is the 
sending of the Spirit of holiness by which He was raised from the 
dead in His humanity, i.e. went out of this world. The conditions of 
His presence are changed; they become sacramental, but they belong 
nonetheless to the same person who was present carnally before. 
The difference is this: that what was first accomplished in His 
humanity can now be accomplished by us on the same exitus, in the 
same exinanitio. The former barriers, obstacles to human fulfillment 
which suffering, deprivation, and finally death represented, have 
been removed by Christ; their very meaning has been reversed for 
those who believe, because the Spirit of life and love is at work here. 
The spiritualization of our Lord’s humanity makes possible ours. 
And as this finds its final manifestation in the glorification of our 
Lord bodily, so our poverty in being orientated to the Eucharist as 
its completion, signifies the mystery of divine presence, the mystery of 
communion or fellowship with Father and Son, to the extent we are 
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more and more perfectly incorporated into the body of Christ whose 
high point is the celebration of the Eucharist. Our poverty is not 
simply our surrender; it is our title to glory, our inheritance. And 
like the signs of Christ and the stigmata of St. Francis, some mark 
of this will remain even after the parousia, i.e. the signs of the lamb. 


But here and now, during the exitus de saeculo cum Christo, our 
experience of this involves dying, the death of the old man; it is not 
easy to abandon all, even self, to relate oneself fully in love to Christ. 
This experience is one of darkness; it does not fully correspond to 
anything that we can control and examine. Our guarantee remains the 
paschal mystery ever present, that is celebrated on our exitus, that is 
the foundation of the covenant, the pledge of divine fidelity and mercy, 
the basis of hope that our total response, our poverty is not utopian, 
a dream and illusion, the stupidity of pietism (I Cor. 15). 


From this I trust that the communal character of Francis’ pov- 
erty will become apparent. Franciscan poverty is communal, because 
it is poverty in the Spirit. And because it is poverty in the Spirit, it 
is a continuation of the greatest of the mirabilia Dei, the signs and 
wonders of God, that is, the crucifixion and resurrection, effected in 
the Church on Easter, manifested on Pentecost. 


And as Franciscan poverty shares the sign character of poverty 
in a special way, it is a message. And as a message poverty, the con- 
natural form of communion in via, could not but influence a way of 
theologizing about the message. It would be interesting to sketch the 
themes of great Franciscan theologians in this context, but this would 
take us too far afield now. 


III. DISCERNMENT OF THE SIGN 


Poverty in Spirit is a sign of Christ in this world, the empirical 
side of the mystery of the Eucharist. It is this for all disciples of Christ, 
for all Christians, but in a special way for religious. For all too 
easily the connection between mystery and the empirical side of the 
sign, the presence of Christ in the Eucharist and in the poor can be 
lost from sight by Christians. The particular service of religious is to 
so live as to keep this connection crystal clear in the Church, to 
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make the conjunction of eternity and time within the experience of 
the pilgrimage, visible to all. This is their special service, and it can 
be rendered in many ways. For now I shall restrict myself to the 
Franciscan approach, that concentrates on the very heart of the 
mystery, the fellowship, or brotherhood of love as pilgrims and 
strangers. 


Because the mystery of the poverty touches on that which is 
found at the very center of the personal experience of man, the dis- 
cernment of the meaning of the sign, both for those who give it and 
those who interpret it, is not simply a matter of speculative analysis; 
neither is it a matter of human experience, sentiment and so on. 
Rather poverty of the spirit requires a certain prudence of the Spirit, 
a special gift, for its discernment, if we are to avoid on the one hand 
pietistic, comfortable, respectable interpretations, withdrawal from 
the world in an escapist sense, or on the other hand, naive confusion 
of Christian poverty with an un-Christian experience of poverty as 
despair, whose measure is economic misery, social ostracism, degrada- 
tion, annihilation of the person in a mass on behalf of a cause. 


Because poverty is a condition of existence here and now, in 
this world, for men, the discernment of its meaning involves not only 
an objective, impersonal, scientific judgment; far more a personal 
one, one that brings into play more than necessary reasons, namely, 
personal attitudes. Even prescinding from Christ, there is involved 
here a possibility of more than one choice, one of humility or one of 
pride and rejection. Before one attempts a solution of the problem of 
poverty, one has perforce, consciously or not, approached the mystery 
of poverty and taken a stand. But there is no solution apart from 
Christ, or rather only a solution in a world (aevum) conjoined to 
Christ and eternity or in one apart from Him. A judgment of this 
kind involves moral certitude, a conclusion and judgment that is rea- 
sonable, but nonetheless one which does not force assent. One must 
involve oneself personally, in an act of freedom, which is not simply 
one or another particular choice or even a series of them, but an af- 
firmation of responsibility for one’s destiny, an option, that is 
actualized with varying degrees of intensity in via. 


Christian poverty involves a supernatural element as well; simply 
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to be open on Christ, to be looking for the mystery is not enough. 
The faith required here is a gift of the Spirit; and so the prudence or 
illative sense, necessary to discern the mystery underlying the prob- 
lem on the natural level should be informed and perfected and elevated 
by the gift of wisdom, understanding, counsel and prudence; for 
those giving the sign, fortitude, piety, fear of the Lord. Hence, the 
importance of the Spirit of prayer in this matter of interpreting 
poverty, a point stressed repeatedly in the Council documents, espe- 
cially in the Constitution on the Church in the Modern World. 


Undoubtedly, we should not expect to be successful in all instances 
of our witness. At times it is our fault; but there is also the mystery 
of unbelief to be considered. Apart from this, however, we must strive 
to project the image of poverty, as a Christian sign. For this the 
theological reflection above is the first step. But not the only one. 
From the notional one must proceed to the real, to the estimation of 
the various circumstances in which the religious community and the 
religious person must live and work. Here is where an illative sense, 
informed by the Spirit of the Lord, is most necessary, a sense that 
comes only with experience conjoined with disciplined thought, and 
above all the spirit of prayer. 


Some of the principal obstacles to the acquisition of this ability 
to discern the sign as witness to the presence of Christ and His Spirit 
are these. One is the eschatological short circuit, the tendency in 
theory or in practice to take a particular situation in the Church as 
the model for the parousia. Sometimes it involves a refusal to accept 
a Church containing sinners, a refusal to accept the fact of human 
weakness, the fact that no situation is entirely perfect, but that even 
so the mirabilia Dei can still operate within such; or a refusal to 
accept the hidden time limits placed on the last age, and that in any 
case there is but one hour now, the hour of Christ in the Church, 
and that its structure has been defined. In other cases there is a 
tendency to puritanical rigidity, seme glossa in a legalistic way; 
worse, antiquarianism, which takes the adjuncts, especially material, 
of poverty, in past times as normative, but refuses to recognize that 
today these same may be riches, or items, if not giving material com- 
fort, then at least temporal security and comfort, elements of with- 
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drawal and escape from responsibility. So there are some who feel that 
in such a context, poverty is simply a matter of permission from the 
superior. The question of poverty is not whether our communities 
possess legally; it is what meaning is given to the use of these forms, 
and whether this meaning is clear to honest people. 


Another obstacle is the tendency to view poverty in too individ- 
ualistic a frame of reference, often leading to a waste of persons and 
goods by stupid abnegation. Just as Christian wisdom is not ignorance, 
so neither is apostolic poverty inanity. It does not exclude the pru- 
dent and sage use of things for the service of Christ and poor; but it 
uses them so that the mystery of Christ and one’s own dedication to 
and identity with the poor will shine through, thus giving use a new, 
Christian meaning. 


Another obstacle is the opposite of the first: the tendency to 
identify Christian poverty with the experience and sentiment of pov- 
erty, compassion, and so on, as such, failing to recognize that some- 
thing even more important, and that the supernatural goes far beyond 
any of these elements. This I believe is a fatal tendency within the 
secular city approach to involvement in world. The ambivalence of 
the world, the dynamic tension and potential division within it is 
simply glossed over for the sake of a unilateral approach. 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle of all is the very human tendency 
to see poverty in purely material, social, or legal terms, to concentrate 
on the problem for the sake of a mechanical measure, miss the mystery, 
the awe, the reverence that it necessarily involves. Authentic poverty 
rather is the proper, human, corporal figure of a very fundamental 
personal option, that has its cultural as well as economic side, both 
communal and individual. Authentic poverty is a radical humility 
in corporal form, a response to a special divine invitation. It involves 
a real sense of the special presence of the Creator, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, and the relativity and the contingency of all else, that 
without this they are nothing; that a human refusal to go all the way 
with the implications of total dependence disrupts the order of the 
world, introduces dissension and hate into life and the cosmos. Per- 
haps some examples at this point will indicate how the mystery of 
poverty has points of contact and dissimilarity with many realities 
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often called religious poverty, which if taken exclusively, lead to un- 
realistic pietism and legalism, or a secular kind of Pelagianism, whose 
classic form in our day is communism, the substitution of hate for 
love, the mass for the community, class division and degradation for 
the communion of persons, examination of neighbor for emptying of 
self. 

In view of what has been said about the theology of poverty, it 
is communal poverty that will provide the effective context in which 
to resolve the problems of the individual in this regard, for essentially 
they are one of responsible witness to the gospel mystery of brother- 
hood in Christ. One of the frequent criticisms of religious orders today 
is not that they are overly wealthy as in times past, but that they 
provide security for members who personally possess nothing. It is 
not merely a question whether they are using their material posses- 
sions to serve Christ, but whether or not the community as such in 
so doing reveals the mystery of the Church in pilgrimage. I suppose 
that at any given moment of time identified according to a chrono- 
meter, such a negative impression is always possible. But over a longer 
period, the Order should be able to communicate the fact that the 
brotherhood as such is not secure or rather does not rest its security 
in temporal things, material, cultural, prestige-wise, that their pre- 
sence in a given place is for a specific service to the Church, that they 
do not seek a permanent home, that their administration (and legal 
possession) does not give them that kind of dominance and power. 
And in such a frame of reference, I think the members of the com- 
munity singly and in dialogue, must examine their own responsibility, 
for in fact the community exists nowhere but in them. Here they 
themselves must avoid all that betrays a motive of ambition (putting 
an absolute value on their projects, irrespective of the larger good of 
Church and poor), social security (excessive reluctance to relinquish 
stability, prestige, polemics, simply to maintain position). In a word, 
they must seek to do all in such wise as to experience the basic in- 
security of an honest workingman of poor means, not merely to serve 
the poor — both in the institutional structure of the community and 
the personal style of life of the workingman (not middle class) men- 
tioned above, given the differences and needs of the different families. 


This, however, is an empirical norm governing the area where 
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temporal poverty and religious poverty coincide. The objective is not 
to drag the religious down to the level and meaning of life of the 
miserable, the despairing, the embittered, the anxious, the jealous, 
but to transform theirs, as the resurrection transformed Christ’s 
kenosis. Hence in these conditions wherein he will not only be serving 
the poor, but can, if the observer is honest, be considered of the poor, 
there must be an inner differential — the joy, peace, tranquility and 
security without anxiety, of complete and humble trust in the Lord 
and His providence, a perfect joy and peace most discernible when 
the chips are down. Any work can be taken by the friars, so long as 
these two conditions can be verified. Without, they have the example 
of the saints, of Christ, the authoritative teaching of the Scriptures 
and the Church; within, the inspiration and operation of the Lord 
to help discern the difference between self-seeking and complete 
selflessness. Not that this experience as human experience is the final 
criterion, but that once one has opened himself in response to Christ 
wherever present, as long as it has been done for him, one can be sure 
that the particular, prudent decision will present itself as well. 


This brings us to another point: the danger of making sentiment, 
emotion, undisciplined enthusiasm a criterion in practical matters. 
This must never be. Neither must we spurn prudence, practical means 
of support, frugality, the wisdom of serpents, and so on, just as no 
poor man does — but for another end and in another way, at all times 
certain that we allow the spirit of prayer as well as the wisdom of 
the children of this world to influence us. St. Francis never excluded 
work; the friars were not to remain ignorant, professional beggars. 
Begging here should be understood as the humble lack of shame, of 
being found without prestige, station and security, and at the same 
time joyful in depending completely on the table of the Lord and in 
trusting the goodness of His servants in asking help. From our work 
we should seek enough to be of service, never to guarantee a long- 
range future. And this fact we should make known, perhaps through 
positive cooperation and participation by bishops, laity, clergy in our 
works. Finally, we should not ignore the fact that the common life 
of the poor is not flashy, thrilling, exciting in the emotional sense. It 
is very ordinary and drab externally, yet in these circumstances we 
must bring joy, energy, wisdom. It can only be done in terms of 
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patient, enduring, long-suffering constancy and attention to details. 
Poverty should not lead to thrift and stinginess; but frugality and 
responsibility of community and its members do have a place. The 
care and attention accorded the old and infirm (see Chap. VI of the 
Rule) is a clear indication of the way Franciscan poverty differs 
essentially from a puritanical and utilitarian version of this. 


The freedom which poverty gives is of an entirely different kind 
from that which temporal and material security provides. The latter 
brings anxiety, the former joy. But it is not the carefree joy that is 
carelessness, negligence, self-indulgence; rather it is a freedom to 
serve, to give entirely, because the person who is poor for Christ has 
himself achieved that freedom and integrity in Christ whereby he can 
be as selfless as the Father in the Spirit. Jz via it involves suffering. 


By the same token it is not a freedom that is irrational, though 
it involves a wisdom that is found on faith, that cannot simply be 
reduced to the quantity or quality of erudition, but at a given point, 
determined by Christ, brings the poor person in Christ far beyond 
merely human intellectual effort. Here too poverty in its fulness im- 
plies an exercise of the intellect in service of Christ, informed by the 
Spirit of prayer and devotion, that only comes in the complete and 
humble surrender of final judgment to Christ in faith. It is darkness, 
but only in comparison empirically with the natural use of the 
intellect; it is light in reality. This is why poverty can also be pru- 
dent, and should not be seen primarily in opposition to good planning 
and house-keeping; rather it is in opposition to good-planning that 
does not proceed from the Spirit of the Lord. Charity also includes 
and informs good administration, faithfulness in little things. 


Finally, blessed are the poor. Poverty should not exclude relaxa- 
tion that preserves the basic proportion described above. It should not 
impose the drab uniformity of particular material standard of living; 
or take this as the essential norm. It is not a question of how much 
or how little another has. Nor should it impose the styles of past ages 
or other places; or the cultural levels of other times. There should be 
in the midst of the common life a visible and felt partaking of that 
enjoyment of the great gospel gift, of friendship, of reverence for the 
person and privacy of one’s brother, of awe and contemplation of the 
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mystery of poverty, not a feverish excitation of the nerves, a strain, 
kept artificially at highest pitch possible. This is merely a natural 
religious experience, not the calmness of faith, nor according to the 
example of Francis. 


In the sense that Christian poverty involves on the empirical 
level a transformation, a reversal of values, distinct from the venom 
of revolution, it is charismatic. But it is the charismatic form of 
charity, the greatest of gifts; it is the enthusiasm of the ordinary, 
the common life. It is a form of the charism which underlies all the 
others, the most essential, the only one that remains for eternity. 


CONCLUSION 


Religious poverty, described as a Christian sign, and especially in 
terms of the life according to the counsels as a special witness to this 
sign, does indeed make obedience and chastity and virginity human. 
It is a special testimony to the mystery of the new covenant, of the 
exodus from this world, whose center is the Eucharist. The singular 
contribution of Francis of Assisi was to illustrate the essence of pov- 
erty in this sense; that is why he continues to have meaning for Chris- 
tians, Catholics or not. In his own day this ideal opened the Church 
to all members of western society. He was the vir catholicus et totus 
apostolicus precisely because he accomplished the exitus de saeculo 
as the poverello. The emptying permitted a presence on a deeper 
level. And his apostolic service was so much more effective because 
it was catholic, illustrative of the central mystery of Christ in us and 
we in Christ. I live, no longer I, but Christ lives in me — when I 
became poor in Spirit. The Spirit of the Lord and His holy operation 
must lie at the heart of any involvement in the Church and in society. 
The poor in Christ are the salt of the earth without the arrogance of 
sectarianism and religious fanaticism. 


And at a time when we are realizing more and more that the 
Church and the world are not simply two societies running parallel 
here and now toward neatly differentiated ends, but two poles of the 
one field of the Lord; at a time when it is no longer a problem of 
strata and division in the western society of Christendom alone facing 
the Church, but more basically of the divisions in the whole human 
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family, approaches to the apostolate, suggested by Francis in his 
missionary and what we might call incipient ecumenical efforts, are 
being more consciously formulated by the whole Church. Communal 
poverty as he wished it will open the Church to the whole world and 
the world to the Church. It will be the concrete instrument of univer- 
sality in facto esse, that does justice to the dignity of man, individually 
and in community, because it is the locus of communion here and 
now. And despite changing forms and styles from place to place and 
generation to generation, there will always be a need for poor men of 
Christ till the final consummation and separation occurs at the coming 
of Christ. No doubt we are, comparatively speaking, a pusillus grex. 
Our way may be described as extraordinary, as a theologian, with 
some justice, has recently described the Church, considered as a 
means of salvation. But it is a way no less, but more necessary, a way 
which makes the ‘ordinary’, the ‘common’ open on Christ, a way that 
reflects the light of the risen Savior throughout the world, without 
which the ordinary would have no final value. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit —- no matter how successful by 
human standards are our particular works, our fidelity to the testa- 
ment of Francis, to the portion that leads into the land of the living, 
to the life of brotherly charity in the midst of men poor, even if they 
do not know it or understand why, is a witness of incomparable and 
inestimable value, as is the risen Savior. If that sign of Christ is 
effective, despite human frailty and sin and opposition, so too will 
be that of communal poverty, whatever we may see of fruits. For 
it is but a continuation of the sign that is the resurrection, of the 
power that is at work in the greatest wonder of the Father. It is the 
possession of the greatest of treasures, for to be poor in Spirit is to 
be the temple of the Father, Son and Spirit, to have access through 
the Son in Spirit to the Father. 
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Franciscan Brotherhood: 
Its Significance Today 


NICHOLAS MEYER, O.F.M. 


In recent years there has been much discussion concerning the 
“Brother-question.”” Where does the Brother fit into the Order, our 
religious life, our community? Is he only a priest-helper? Is manual 
and domestic labor his only work? Should brothers be allowed to 
teach? So the questions go on and on. But actually, the so-called 
“Brother-question” is fundamentally a question of our Franciscan 
religious life. In other words, our fraternity has become so clericalized 
that is seems the lines between the Franciscan life and the clerical 
life are at times blurred and perhaps even erased. The ‘“Brother- 
question” concerns not only the Brothers, but also the priests in re- 
gard to their own Franciscan vocation. 

This paper will be divided into three parts. First, a few words 
about the clericalization in the fraternity. Second, a review of some 
pertinent counciliar statements concerning the laity, clergy and reli- 
gious, to help crystalize our ideas on our own religious vocation. 
Third, some practical suggestions concerning the present-day Fran- 
ciscan Brother, his training and his work. 


CLERICALIZATION 


In origin the Franciscans were neither a clerical nor a lay reli- 
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gious Order. Francis welcomed all, rich and poor, priest and lay, noble 
and serf. All were Friars Minor, Lesser Brothers. As Fr. Claude Betten- 
dorf notes: “The idea of brotherhood, fraternity, equality on a 
humble plane for all is a mark which distinguishes Francis’ Order 
from the others in his day including the Dominicans, where there 
were also, even from the beginning, two classes of religious, the upper 
class of clergy, and the lower class of conversi or laics.”* In other 
orders, the Brothers are truly different from the priests, which 
difference shows up in a separate mode of life, different habits for 
priests and brothers, and the like. There is no equality. But with 
the early Franciscans there was equality: all were Lesser Brothers. 


Fr. Bettendorf goes on to tell us that the clericalization of the 
Franciscan fraternity took place within twenty years after Francis’ 
death. 


The reception of lay Brothers was discouraged and _ those 
who were received into the Order were not permitted to hold 
offices. This happened under the Generalate of Haymo of 
Faversham (1240-1244). Thus it came about that due to 
historical influences on the development of the Order and 
even through approval of the Holy See the relationship of 
the lay and clerical elements in the Order was changed, so 
that in fact the brothers in our Order took on a status very 
similar to the conversi of other orders.” 


Some of the effects of this clericalization of our fraternity are in 
evidence today: some in theory, others although not in theory at 
least in practice. Without descending into the detailed legislation, let 
us look rather at our attitudes. Is not the priesthood viewed at times 
as the crown of the religious life in such a way that the Franciscan 
priest is considered to be the complete Franciscan? How often do we 
not hear our Brothers plaintively speaking of themselves as “second- 
class citizens?” When the priesthood is regarded as the completion 
and goal of our lives, does not our own religious vocation become 
dimmed? How many of us priests would admit that becoming a 
Franciscan was viewed more as a condition or way to the priest- 
hood? In saying this, the dignity of the priesthood is not called into 
question at all. The priesthood and Franciscan life are two distinct 
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vocations. A person can be either, or a person can be both, but the 
vocations remain distinct and on different levels. The only question 
that is being asked is: Did we priests fully realize our Franciscan vo- 
cation in the days of our training? Moreover, as Franciscan priests 
today, are we as conscious of our Franciscan vocation as we should 
be? Finally, with regard to our apostolic work, is not the priestly 
ministry viewed as the center and perhaps the only work of the 
fraternity in such a way that the Brothers are limited to manual 
work to help free the priests for priestly activity? 


It is not my intention to condemn the clericalization of the fra- 
ternity. I agree with Fr. Bettendorf when he says: “I think we can 
consider the clericalization of our Order a providential and necessary 
development due to historical circumstances, and which has de facto 
brought the order and the Church many benefits.”* However, the 
fraternity is a living thing and must adapt itself to our changing 
times. As the Decree on the Appropriate Renewal of the Religious Life 
states: “The appropriate renewal of religious life involves two simul- 
taneous processes: (1) a continuous return to the sources of all Chris- 
tian life and to the original inspiration behind a given community and 
(2) an adjustment of the community to the changed conditions of 
the times” (+ 2). It seems that “the changed conditions of the times” 
are calling us back “to the original inspiration” of St. Francis, 
wherein all of us, priests and brothers, as Franciscans are equal: we 
are Lesser Brothers. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


In order to clarify how we Franciscan priests and Brothers are 
equal as Lesser Brothers, let us review what the Second Vatican 
Council says concerning the religious, the laity, and the priests. 


1. What is the religious life? Chapter six of the Dogmatic Consti- 
tution on the Church speaks of religious. “From the point of view of 
the divine and hierarchical structure of the Church, the religious state 
of life, is not an intermediate one between the clerical and lay states. 
Rather, the faithful of Christ are called by God from both these 
latter states of life so that they may enjoy this particular gift in the 
life of the Church and thus each in his own way can forward the 
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saving mission of the Church” (4 43).* Religious are those faithful 
of Christ who bind themselves to the three evangelical counsels. And 
as the Dogmatic Constitution on the Church continues: 


Through such a bond a person is totally dedicated to God 
by act of supreme love, and is committed to the honor and 
service of God under a new and special title. It is true that 
through baptism he has died to sin and has been consecrated 
to God. However, in order to derive more abundant fruit 
from this baptismal grace, he intends by the profession of the 
evangelical counsels in the Church, to free himself from those 
obstacles which might draw him away from the fervor of 
charity and the perfection of divine worship. Thus he is more 
intimately consecrated to divine service. This consecration 
gains in perfection since by virtue of firmer and _ steadier 
binds it serves as a better symbol of the unbreakable link 
between Christ and His Spouse, the Church (# 44). 


It should be noted that the profession of the evangelical counsels 
is a ratification of baptism “under a new and special title’ by which 
the religious are “more intimately consecrated” and become ‘“‘a better 
symbol.’ Or simply as the Decree on the Appropriate Renewal of 
the Religious Life states: “They have handed over their entire lives 
to God’s service in an act of special consecration which is deeply 
rooted in their baptismal consecration and which provides an ampler 
manifestation of it” (7 5). 


2. Distinguished from the Lay-state. One can appreciate more 
the religious life by considering the important distinction between 
the work of the laity and the religious. In general it can be said 
that the laity portrays the imcarnational aspect of the kingdom of 
God, and the religious give witness to the eschatological aspect of the 
pilgrim Church. 

The Dogmatic Constitution on the Church in speaking of the 
laity says: 

A secular quality is proper and special to laymen... the laity, 
by their very vocation, seek the kingdom of God by en- 
gaging in temporal affairs and by ordering them according to 
the plan of God. They live in the world, that is, in each and 
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in all of the secular professions and occupations. They live 
in the ordinary circumstances of family and social life, from 
which the very web of their existence is woven. They are 
called there by God so that by their exercising their proper 
function and being led by the spirit of the gospel they can 
work for the sanctification of the world from within, in the 
manner of leaven. In this way they can make Christ known 
to others, especially by the testimony of a life resplendent 
in faith, hope, and charity. The layman is closely involved in 
temporal affairs of every sort. It is therefore Ais special task’ 
to illumine and organize these affairs in such a way that they 
may always start out, develop, and persist according to Christ’s 
mind, to the praise of the Creator and the Redeemer (331).° 
“The faithful, therefore, must learn the deepest meaning and value 
of all creation, and how to relate it to the praise of God. They must 
assist one another to live holier lives even in their daily occupations. 
In this way the world is permeated by the spirit of Christ and more 
effectively achieves its purpose in justice, charity, and peace. The 
laity have the principal role in the universal fulfillment of this pur- 
pose” (3 36). The Decree on the Apostolate of the Laity reiterates 
the same doctrine: 
It is the task of the whole Church to labor vigorously so 
that men may become capable of constructing the temporal 
order rightly and directing it to God through Christ ...The 
laity must take on the renewal of the temporal order as their 
own special obligation. Led by the light of the Gospel let them 
act directly and definitively in the temporal sphere. As citizens 
they must cooperate with other citizens, using their own 
particular skills and acting on their own responsibility. Every- 
where and in all things they must seek the justice characteristic 
of God’s kingdom. The temporal order must be renewed in 
such a way that, without the slightest detriment to its own 
proper laws, it can be brought into conformity with the higher 
principles of the Christian life and adapted to the shifting 
circumstances of time, place, and person. Outstanding among 
the works of this type of apostolate is that of Christian social 
action (# 7). 
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The lay person therefore portrays the incarnational aspects of the 
Kingdom of God. He must put Christ into the temporal order of 
things. 

The religious on the other hand by his profession of the evangel- 
ical counsels gives witness to the “resurrected state and the glory 
of the heavenly kingdom.” He gives witness to the eschatological 
aspect of the kingdom of God. By chastity, the religious give wit- 
ness to that wondrous marriage between the Church and Christ, 
which union will be fully manifested in the world to come, when 
there will be no giving or taking in marriage. Poverty of the individ- 
ual religious and of the community, professes the reality that God 
alone suffices. It is through poverty that we, as pilgrims and strangers, 
become heirs and kings of the kingdom of heaven.” Obedience is the 
total dedication of the religious’ own will as a sacrifice of himself 
and is the image of those, who, in the Kingdom “follow the lamb where- 
ever He goes” (Apoc. 14:4). The religious, therefore, with the vision 
of faith, looks beyond the goods and joys of this world, and focuses 
his attention on the “things that are to come.” He gives witness to 
the eschatological aspect of the kingdom of God. 


In asserting that the laity portrays the incarnational aspect and 
the religious the eschatological aspect, one must remember that it 
is a question of emphasis or specific role. For the laity also, as ex- 
pressed in the Dogmatic Constitution on the Church, gives an 
eschatological witness: ‘So too the laity go forth as powerful heralds 
of a faith in things to be hoped for...The Christian family loudly 
proclaims both the present virtues of the kingdom of God and the 
hope of a blessed life to come” (# 35). 


The distinction between the laity and the religious is found not 
only in their respective incarnational and eschatological aspects, but 
also in the fact that the religious is a better sign of the kingdom. For 
example, the Christian married life is not as evidently supernatural, 
not as evidently a sign of God’s kingdom as is the voluntary chastity 
of the religious. Or simply, to follow the Dogmatic Constitution on 
the Church: 


... The religious state by giving its members greater freedom 
from earthly cares more adequately manifest to all believers 
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the presence of heavenly goods already possessed here below. 
Furthermore, it not only witnesses to the fact of a new and 
eternal life acquired by the redemption of Christ, it fore- 
tells the resurrected state and the glory of the heavenly king- 
dom... The religious state reveals in a unique way that the 
kingdom of God and its overmastering necessities are superior 
to all earthly considerations (# 44). 


Or as already quoted: the religious state is a “better symbol of the 
unbreakable link between Christ and His Spouse, the Church” (+ 44). 


3. Distinguished from the Clerical State. We now turn our at- 
tention to the difference between the religious state and the clerical 
state. This difference is of paramount importance due to the clerical- 
ization of the fraternity and the statement of the Decree on the Ap- 
propriate Renewal of the Religious Life: “To strengthen the bond 
of brotherhood between members of a community, those who are 
called lay brothers, assistants, or some other name, should be brought 
into the heart of its life and activities... According to the norms of 
their constitutions, monasteries and communities of men which are 
not exclusively lay in their character can admit both clergy and laity 
on the same basis and with equal rights and duties, excepting those 
which result from ordination” (#15). The words “excepting those 
which result from ordination” force one to delineate sharply what 
is the role of the clerical state among the People of God. 


Second Vatican Council teaches that by “episcopal consecration 
is conferred the fullness of the sacrament of orders” and that priests 
“although they do not possess the highest degree of the priesthood”’ 
participate in the sacred ministry and are the cooperators or assistants 
of the bishop. In the Dogmatic Constitution on the Church the office 
of the bishop is treated under the titles of teacher (3 25), priest 
(# 26), and king (4 27). The same doctrine is reiterated for priests, 
as the bishop’s assistants, in the Decree on the Ministry and Life of 
Priests: “By sacred ordination and by the mission received from their 
bishops, priests are promoted to the service of Christ the teacher, the 
priest, and king” (7(1). The priest’s mission is discharged by the 
threefold ministry: the ministry of the Word, the ministry of the 
sacraments and the Eucharist, the ministry of ruling the People of 
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God. The distinctive characteristic of the priest’s apostolate in rela- 
tion to the apostolate of the laity is that the priests have “the sacred 
power of their order to offer sacrifice and to remit sin. They perform 
their priestly office publicly for men in the name of Christ’”(# 2). 


“Priests, as co-workers with their bishops, have their primary 
duty the proclamation of the gospel of God to all” (#4). “... 
Through the ministry of the bishop, God consecrates priests so they 
can share by a special title in the priesthood of Christ. Thus, in per- 
forming sacred functions they can act as the ministers of Him who 
in the liturgy continually exercises his priestly office on our behalf 
by the action of His Spirit” (#5). “To the degree of their authority 
and in the name of their bishop, priests exercise the office of Christ 
the Head and Shepherd... For the exercise of this ministry, as for 
other priestly duties, spiritual power is conferred upon them for the 
upbuilding of the Church” (4 6). Finally, priests will attain sanctity 
in a manner proper to them if they exercise their offices sincerely and 
tirelessly in the Spirit of Christ: the ministry of the Word, the minis- 
try of the sacraments and the Eucharist, and the ministry of ruling 
the People of God (# 13). 


In summarizing the respective roles of the laity, the priests, and 
the religious, the Dogmatic Constitution on the Church succinctly 
states: “A secular quality is proper and special to laymen. It is true 
that those in holy orders can at times engage in secular activities, 
and even have a secular profession. But by reason of their particular 
vocation they are chiefly and professedly ordained to the sacred 
ministry. Similarly, by their state in life, religious give splendid and 
striking testimony that the world cannot be transfigured and offered 
to God without the spirit of the beatitudes ...the laity, by their very 
vocation, seek the kingdom of God by engaging in temporal affairs 
and by ordering them according to the plan of God” (# 31). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Since “the changed conditions of the times” are calling us back 
“to the original inspiration” of St. Francis, our brothers ‘should 
be brought into the heart of its (the fraternity’s) life and activities.” 
Our fraternity was founded not for any particular type of work, but 
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rather to espouse a certain spirit. Accordingly we “can admit both 
clergy and laity on the same basis and with equal rights and duties, 
excepting those which result from ordination.” In other words, fol- 
lowing the principle that the brothers and priests in the Franciscan 
fraternity are equal as Lesser Brothers, excepting only those things 
resulting from ordination, the following general suggestions can be 
made. 


1. Our Brothers’ work should not be limited to manual work. 
The use of the word “limited” was chosen deliberately. At times 
one reads “relegated” but such an expression seems to belittle the 
importance and sanctity of the manual labor our Brothers have done 
for centuries and are faithfully doing today. Manual work has been 
and always should be part of the Franciscan fraternity’s life. Yet, 
it seems fundamentally false to limit the Brothers’ work to this type 
of activity. The Franciscan vocation is to show forth our particular 
spirit in all types of works. The signs of the times are encouraging us 
to open the Franciscan Brother’s vocation to men who are teachers, 
scientists, doctors, lawyers, professionals in almost any field. We should 
broaden our outlook beyond manual work to include administrative and 
other specialized functions in the fraternity: office and secretarial work, 
accounting, procurators on all levels, librarians, heads of departments 
and rectors of colleges and high schools, etc. Moreover, if the laity 
are invited, over and beyond their own special apostolate, to partici- 
pate in the apostolate of the hierarchy, should not our brothers take 
a more active part in our pastoral work? It is not the work that is 
typically Franciscan, but rather the spirit in which the work is done. 


2. In the training program the Brothers and clerics should make 
the same novitiate. Since the novitiate is the introduction into the 
Franciscan religious life, all candidates should enter the same noviti- 
ate and receive exactly the same training. The novitiate as such is 
not a preparation for the priesthood. It is the preparation and the 
start of the religious life. 


3. In the friaries the atmosphere of fraternal living should pre- 
vail, Accordingly communal prayer and recreation must be encouraged. 
Separate recreation rooms, for example, should be eliminated. There 
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is nothing in the priestly ordination that calls for such distinctions 
and the character of our fraternity emphatically calls for unity. 


4. Brothers should be given an active and passive voice in elec- 
tions. Was not this the idea of St. Francis? Is there anything in the 
ministry of priests that would oppose such a change? 


These are but a few general suggestions. Yet the more we realize 
our vocation as Franciscans and appreciate, on the practical level, 
that our brothers differ from us priests only regarding those things 
resulting from ordination, the more we will see the specific lines for 
the present-day renewal. 


The ideas expressed in this paper are by no means novel or new. 
They form a summary of what has been said and what is now being 
said. On March 22 to 23, 1966, in Taize, France, seventeen provinces 
of the French and German circumscriptions met to coordinate their 
work of renewal in preparation for the coming General Chapter of 
the O.F.M. jurisdiction. I would like to conclude this paper by reading 
part of a letter describing some of the conclusions of this meeting. 


The phenomenon of clericalization which characterized the 
whole church profoundly since the Middle Ages till — we can 
say — Vatican II, entered also into the Franciscan family in 
its legislation, and so the essential note of Christianity and of 
Franciscanism was notably obscured. We have to become 
aware again that we constitute a brotherhood, where every- 
one has the same rights and duties (excepting exclusively 
those things such as the faculty to celebrate Mass which comes 
from hierarchical gradation). It is natural that all the honorific 
titles should be abolished. But this is not the principal thing. 
In the actual legislation, those who are not priests are in a 
position absolutely abnormal, and this status of things must 
be remedied. Toward the goal of abolishing every type of 
discrimination incompatible with the spirit of St. Francis the 
following is proposed. 

Abolish the so-called “tertianship” for Brothers. Those who 
choose the lay state as those who choose the clerical state, 
will each have a half year of postulancy, and immediately 
after that will be accepted into the first order with the en- 
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trance into novitiate. After this year of novitiate, all make 
not the simple profession but a simple promise, not to God, 
but to St. Francis — to observe the rule of St. Francis. Only 
after five years of probation, beginning from the end of 
novitiate, should lay brothers and clerics admitted to the 
solemn profession, but in no case before they are 26 years old. 


Toward the same goal of eliminating unjust discrimination, 
those destined for the clerical life and the others should make 
their novitiate together. It is desired that the formation which 
precedes be taken together also (since as we well see, the two 
circumscriptions desire that the possibility of every course 
of studies, including philosophy and theology, be completely 
open to the lay brother also). In the same way, in so far as it 
is possible, the studies which follow the novitiate should be 
made in common (in the case of those lay brothers who want 
to continue their studies) ... 


The French have insisted that in every case the conditions 
for the acceptance of candidates into the order should be 
exactly the same for clerics and lay brothers; that the decision 
for the clerical state or for the lay state should be made after 
their novitiate, not before. 


The only criterion of precedence should be the date of 
entrance into the fraternity. This is the opinion of both cir- 
cumscriptions. 

After solemn profession everyone, clerics and lay brothers, 
should have full active voice. Everyone, without distinction 
should be appointed to any office, provided that they fulfill 
the necessary conditions and have the necessary qualities. 


To those who don’t want the clerical state all avenues 
should be open, whether to studies, activities or the aposolate.° 
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Franciscan Spirituality 


SERGIUS WROBLEWSKI, O.F.M. 


The Franciscan family is undergoing a crisis. Franciscans are 
not sure they have a reason for being. Many of them are saying, “We 
are Christians; that’s enough.” The argument that Popes have urged 
religious orders to recover the spirit of the founder leaves them un- 
convinced. A description of Franciscan spirituality in terms of virtues 
or a world-view looks subtle and unproven. The followers of the Poor 
one have a great admiration for Francis personally, but again be- 
cause he was so truly Christian, not because he founded some mythical 
“spirituality”. 

Even spiritual writers find attempts to identify spiritualities 
within the Church exaggerated. Fr. Bouyer, for instance, objects to 
specialized spiritualities, to the tendency of each order and congre- 
gation to give themselves a physiognomy proper to their purpose. 
This results in a systematic cultivation of Benedictine, Jesuit or 
Carmelite spirituality. He would justify this procedure “if each 
order or congregation had limited itself to gathering together from 
its Fathers the teachings that could be applied to its specific tasks.” 
But he opposes the creation for each religious family of a complete 
vision of the spiritual world, one that is sealed off from any other 
vision. He holds that “St. Benedict, St. Francis, St. Ignatius... 
never wished...to do anything other than propose to their con- 
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temporaries Christian spirituality...as simply adapted — in its 
presentation far more than its ultimate bases — to the immediate 
needs of their contemporaries.” There is only one spirituality, the 
Christian one without any distinction. This one and same spirituality 
may have different applications in accordance with the different 
functions of the membership within the one Body of Christ. The 
difference, however, has to do only with “the relatively external 
and secondary plane of...applications, while the essence of truly 
Catholic Christian spirituality remains one and inalterable.”? One 
can hardly disagree with Fr. Bouyer. 


The rise of spiritualities is linked with two historical facts: 
1) the monastic movement gave rise to a distinct spirituality; 
2) distinct spiritualities appeared in the Middle Ages. Religious life 
did not become an organized movement until the fourth century. 
Although St. Anthony of Egypt and St. Pachomius began their reli- 
gious dedication before 313 A.D., it was not until after the ‘““conven- 
tion of Milan” that religious life became a social and spiritual force 
in the life of the Church. One reason may have been the risk of a 
drawing-room Christianity. The great founders were called by God 
to leave the world and to cultivate contemplation at a time when 
State security encouraged easy living and compromise with the world. 
And since the monastic way of life was structured in a unique way, 
it called for a special kind of theology, a theology of prayer. St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, accordingly, drew on Sacred Scripture and theology 
to explain the monastic setup as oriented toward purification and 
contemplation. 


Different spiritualities did not arise until after the year 1000. 
Modified active communities sprang up, called Canons Regular, which 
joined parochial activity to religious life and combined monasticism 
with the office of parish priests. Dominicans and Franciscans went 
a step farther by making the whole world a cloister and so becoming 
available to the whole world. These new forms of religious life nat- 
urally gave rise to special theologies. Oftentimes controversy sharpened 
the image. The sixteenth century witnessed the beginning of priestly 
groups for the service of the Church such as the Jesuits, Vincentians 
and Oratorians. The greatest number of active orders were founded in 
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the 19th century. In most instances they were named according to 
some devotion: Sacred Heart Fathers, Precious Blood Fathers, etc. 


On the question of how a new spirituality makes its appearance 
in the history of the Church, it would not be enough to say that ‘God, 
the providential and supernatural Governor of the Church, chooses 
a soul, gives it special graces, and incites it to embrace a life which 
he has marked out for it.”* That way of putting it is not incorrect, 
but it is not a Christological way of expressing it. 


Hans Urs von Balthasar* does better in giving all forms of Chris- 
tian spirituality a Christological center. The Incarnate Word, he 
explains, had the mission of revealing the Trinitarian life. The glorified 
Christ continues this mission by providing the Church with other 
forms of his absolute spirituality in answer to historical needs. As 
humanity evolves, Christ serves it by new forms of the Christian 
life, which are always an expression of his mission: the revelation 
of and giving of divine life. Christ does not do this directly or 
visibly but through a saint whom von Balthasar calls an analogatum 
princeps inasmuch as he embodies the forma Christi and thus pro- 
vides his followers with a standard to follow. 


Applying this to St. Franics, we can say that Christ gave Francis 
a mission, to invent a new form of the Christian life in answer to a 
historical need. St. Francis received his call in the 13th century when 
a new social change — the urban revolution — spread in the West. 
It was then that the bourgeois spirit got its beginning. The bourgeois 
class originated within the wall of the medieval city commune, some- 
what outside the medieval society consisting of clergy, nobility and 
peasantry. While the peasant labored and the noble fought, the 
bourgeois was free to mind his own business. He was essentially a 
money-maker, since money is the medium of exchange. He was the 
middleman standing between the producer and the consumer. His 
relation to his merchandise was external and impersonal. Things were 
only objects of exchange whose value was measured in terms of money. 
What mattered to him was the volume of transactions and the profit 
to be reaped, not the quality of goods. This bourgeois spirit was 
sharply opposed to the ethos of the gospel, “...the Christian ethos 
is essentially anti-bourgeois, since it is an ethos of Love. This is 
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particularly obvious in the case of St. Francis.”® Christ offered St. 
Francis a challenge to preach the gospel to the poor and to give 
warning by example that there was “fundamental disharmony be- 
tween bourgeois and Christian civilization and between the mind 
of the bourgeois and Christian civilization and between the mind of 
the bourgeois and the mind of Christ.’ 


This means that spiritualities are somehow related to the evolu- 
tion of religious life and of the Church. The Church is like a man 
growing up. And the growth is occasioned by a response to a chal- 
lenge. 


Challenge-and-response plays a key-part in Toynbee’s analysis 
of human affairs. His critics have assumed that he borrowed the 
concept from biology. In his Reconsiderations he himself asserted 
that the words came to him from the English poet Robert Browning 
but the idea from the Old Testament. The sacred writers see “history 
as a series of acts in each of which God presents a challenge to some 
human being individually or collectively to the participants in some 
human community or society.’ This is so. Noah was challenged to 
announce a universal judgment and to live differently for the sake 
of mankind’s continuance. Abraham developed faith in the resurrec- 
tion through a series of tests. Moses created a separate people against 
great political odds. David introduced a theocratic, rather than 
autocratic, kingship and inspired the messianic idea. Jeremiah preached 
submission to a gentile nation as a divine judgment to a chauvinistic 
people. Esdras was invited to return to Palestine and found a syna- 
gogue community without political security in the midst of a hostile 
empire. Finally, the Macchabees were challenged to regain political 
control of Jerusalem as the liturgical center for the sake of true 
worship. In every instance an individual had an encounter with God 
and was called to respond to a challenge. Toynbee chose this concept 
of personal encounter because he saw society as basically a relation 
between persons, man as free to make a choice, and God as revealing 
Himself “in encounters, not in propositions.” 


Challenge-and-response may be a useful law in explaining the 
evolution of spiritualities within the Church. The Church is incar- 
national and responds to social changes. God invites members of 
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Christ’s Body to respond to social change. It is possible — without 
stretching the point — to distinguish three distinct epochs of Church 
history in which a social phenomenon elicited a special response from 
the Church’s members. First, we had the Church in a hostile State 
up to 313 A.D. In reaction to universal polytheism imposed by the 
State, Christian life was directed to martyrdom, to witness to a living 
God and his Christ. The second epoch began with the union of Church 
and State after the former received legal recognition in 313 A.D. 
The great temptation of Christians was to mistake the State for 
Christ’s kingdom and to imitate the imperial court rather than Christ 
the King. At this time the Spirit of Christ called men like Basil and 
Pachomius to found monasteries for contemplation. Cassian and St. 
Benedict adapted this prayer-full life to Western conditions. 


The third epoch was the medieval period. At this time, Christ 
gave Francis a charismatic gift, namely, to show by his way of life 
what it means to be anawim in response to a newly arising bourgeois 
civilization. His friars minor were to extend this witness everywhere 
in the secular cities. They were to be, like the apostles, poor men 
preaching the gospel by word and example to poor men. The chal- 
lenge was a profit-orientated civilization; the response was to be a life 
of “pilgrims and strangers.” 

But what are the stages in the development of a spirituality? 
Gemelli indicates three. The first stage is the life-experience of the 
founder. Next comes the experiences of the first disciples. Every 
spirituality draws its raison d’etre from this twofold influence of the 
founder and his first followers. Finally, theologians proceed to make 
a systematic study of the experience of the founder.* 


No spiritual synthesis was worked out theoretically at some 
desk. At the beginning of every school of spirituality there was an 
original experience of a strong personality. He in turn formed a large 
group prolonging his personal experience. This personal and collective 
experience gave the traditional Christian elements a novel nuance and 
was eventually passed on to theologians to elaborate it theologically. 


In general, then, a spirituality is not a part of Christian spirit- 
uality but ‘“‘a new creative expression of the concrete totality” (Hans 
Urs von Balthasar) and “a living synthesis of human and evangelical 
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elements.” The imitation of Christ cannot distinguish a spirituality 
because it is binding upon all. To say that Franciscanism is a literal 
imitation of Christ is nonsense. Nor is any difference possible on the 
score of sanctifying grace, the Indwelling, the theological and moral 
virtues, since these spiritual riches are common to all. Lastly, Christ in 
glory distributes offices, charismata and various tasks. (Eph. 4: 9 sqq.) 
He is that all-embracing whole within which we are fitted as members 
“in proportion to our faith.” This proportion measured by Christ 
Himself (Rom. 12, 13) is the source of the many forms of spirituality. 


TWO SCHOOLS OF FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 


There are two schools of thought about how Franciscan spirit- 
uality should be synthesized: the Italian and the German schools. The 
Italian school (started by French authors like Breton) includes 
among others, Bettoni, Bracaloni, Ciccarelli, Ghinato, and culminated 
in Perantoni’s encyclical. They have emphasized theological Christo- 
centrism. In the past, this school of thought found favor with Amer- 
ican Franciscans, as is clear from the 1948 proceedings of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference. The one exception was Fr. Philibert 
Ramstetter who focused exclusive attention on Francis’ written words 
as the absolute source of Franciscan spirituality.2 He rejected an 
evaluation of Francis’ spirituality on the basis of the writing of Scotus 
and Bonaventure. It should be, he wrote, the other way around.’ 


The best defense of the Italian approach was given by Bettoni.”* 
He stated that, although Franciscanism had begun with the life and 
experience of St. Francis and his disciples, it lacked at that primitive 
stage any body of doctrine, any philosophic vision of life. He implied 
that the writings of Francis have no doctrine, no vision, since they 
were intuitions, love-effusions. Fr. Ramstetter, on the contrary, found 
in Francis’ writings “statements, both explicit and implicit, of all 
the large Catholic mysteries — the Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, 
the Holy Eucharist, the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit, divine grace, 
original sin.” Bettoni favors the profound system of thought of 
Bonaventure and Scotus as “a most effective means to reanimate 
the animus and ardors of the Poverello in the souls won over by the 
Franciscan ideal.”?° 


FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY Albi 


The German school headed by Cajetan Esser, O.F.M. has been 
deeply influenced by “kerygmatic theology”. Its starting point is 
that salvation history is the sum and substance of Revelation. 


Francis’ eyes were ever fixed on the entire course of salvation 
history ...he immersed himself completely in God’s entire 
redemptive work, realized in and through Jesus Christ. Francis 
and his followers were interested not so much in delineating 
and copying our Lord’s historical life, as in sharing in the 
saving work revealed in his mission — in being its witness and 
living image."4 
Thus, the German approach emphasizes the writings of St. Fran- 
cis, “the deposit of Francis’ evangelic spirit.” His scripta form a little 
gospel. And the more we grasp them, the deeper we penetrate the 
spirit of the great gospel.*® 


Although the two schools are complementary, we favor the Ger- 
man approach. We shall refer briefly to theological Christocentrism 
at the end; this does not imply any disinterest in nor lack of ap- 
preciation of the great doctrinal systems of St. Bonaventure and 
Blessed Duns Scotus. 


THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL FRANCIS 


Crucial to an understanding of St. Francis’ mind is the question 
about the reliability of the early biographers of St. Francis. One can 
construct a body of teaching out of St. Francis’ writings but this 
should not be done apart from his personal history. Still, how reliable 
are the early biographers? Do we have to get behind Celano and 
Bonaventure to reach the historical Francis? 


This quest of the historical Francis has been a lively one ever 
since Paul Sabatier published his famous biography of St. Francis at 
the end of the 19th century. From that time on, there have been two 
schools of thought, one headed by the Bollandist Van Ortroy, S.J., 
and the other by Paul Sabatier. Sabatier and his followers believed 
in a Francis who was the pure spirit struggling against the sulfocating 
forces of legalism and crying out in the Testament for true observance 
of his ideal. They were sceptical of the official biographies by Celano 
and St. Bonaventure and supplemented them by other sources, the 
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so-called Leo-Sources (Scripta Leonis et Sociorum ejus, The Legend 
of the Three Companions, and the Speculum) and the writings of St. 
Francis, especially the Testament. Van Ortroy, on the other hand, 
insisted that one had to rely on the official “Lives” to restore the 
true picture of Francis of Assisi. 


It seems quite certain that the old biographaers were not objec- 
tive. They wrote at a time when the Order was undergoing a violent 
crisis, mostly over poverty. Two opposing factions influenced the old 
biographers: the Community wanted to adapt the Rule and mode of 
life of the friars to circumstances; and the Spirituals who clung to 
the vision of St. Francis attested to in the Testament. The main issues 
were: poverty as opposed to stable monasteries and wealthy churches; 
relationship with diocesan clergy; study in the universities, the papal 
privileges and the binding force of the Testament. 


Furthermore, it should be remembered that both Celano and 
Bonaventure were under special pressures. Celano wrote at the request 
of and with the approval of three Ministers General: Elias, Crescentius 
of Jesi of the Community faction and John of Parma, a Spiritualist. 
Did Celano follow their instructions? Did the storm within the Order 
influence his history, at least to this extent that he omitted things? 
There is evidence that events and persons affected him. In Celano I 
the names of intimate friends of Francis are not mentioned, presum- 
ably because Elias was General. It should also be noted that Celano 
finished his first part of Vita J at the point where Francis came under 
the influence of Leo and that Celano avoided inserting the notes of 
Leo and other companions at the end of Vita J. In Celano II Thomas 
omitted everything about Elias who had since fallen into disfavor. 


Bonaventure’s Legend also falls under the shadow of suspicion. 
He instigated a draconian measure at the Chapter of 1266 in Paris. 
The order was given under obedience that all legends about St. Fran- 
cis, even those outside of the Order, should be burned. Bonaventure’s 
Legend, which simply borrowed from Celano, added little and omitted 
anything that might give the impression that there was any strife in 
the Order, became official. As for the Leo-sources, they have turned 
out to be, most probably, literature of the late 13th and 14th cen- 
turies and the work of authors and editors who were deeply involved 
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in the conflct about poverty. It should also be kept in mind that the 
biographers wrote legends in the medieval understanding of the term, 
“namely, a book or record of the deeds of a saint. The emphasis was 
upon the word saint, and accordingly the supernatural elements in 
the life of the subject were emphasized, often at the expense of the 
human side of life.... He played up strongly ...a supernatural ex- 
planation of something that actually could be explained naturally.’’'® 


All this does not mean that we should despair of discovering 
Francis’ ideals and intentions. The official biographers may have 
omitted incidents and their interpretation of events may not have 
theological depth. But it could not be otherwise, since neither Bona- 
venture nor Celano gave adequate attention to the writings of Francis. 
Celano seems to have had at hand Francis’ writings and he alludes 
to them, but not as frequently as is claimed. He quoted the Testament 
frequently, the Canticle several times; but he refers to the non-con- 
firmed Rule perhaps once and discusses in general the Salute to the 
Virtues and the Salute to the Blessed Virgin. He never seems to men- 
tion the Prayers or the Admonitions. The result is that we do not find 
the totality of Christian vision in Celano as we do in the writings of 
Francis. For that reason the scripta should be studied as a whole. The 
official biographies may provide us with outer facts but the inner 
meaning is to be found in the writings. 


Sabatier was right in stating that “the writings of St. Francis are 
assuredly the best source of acquaintance with him.” Yet he over- 
stated his case in singling out the Testament as revealing the Francis- 
can spirit more than any of the other writings. Cajetan Esser has 
done away with the special position of the Testament among Francis’ 
writings. At the time of writing the Testament, Esser pointed out, 
Francis was almost exclusively in the company of the Spiritual breth- 
ren who opposed the development of the primitive Franciscan life. 
The Testament, accordingly, has a program of the Spiritual Francis- 
can with its stress on poverty, on the literal observance of the Rule, 
on the rejection of papal glosses and privileges. Esser concluded that 
the Testament should be on equal footing with the rest of Francis’ 
works. And this is our conviction: we should look for the real Fran- 
cis in the whole body of his writings as well as the official biographies. 
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FRANCIS’ INTERPRETATION OF THE GOOD NEWS 


St. Francis expected his writings to be taken seriously.'’ He re- 
garded himself as a servant of the Lord with the duty to transmit 
his words by speaking and writing, as an important part of his duty 
of preaching. So worthy of respect did he consider his writings, that 
he promised the blessing of the Lord to those who observed his in- 
structions.*® 


At the close of the majority of his writings, Francis forbade any 
alteration of what he set down; and he demanded that his words be 
re-copied, disseminated, well preserved and even memorized. Fortu- 
nately, his followers recognized the high value Francis placed on his 
written words. Less than thirty years after the saint’s death, they 
gathered what they could into a collection. The writings come from 
the final period of his life, 1220-1226, at least in their extant form. 


The main reason for his attaching such importance to his own 
writings was that he looked upon his own words as a commentary on 
the words of Sacred Scripture.’® This is obvious from his reference to 
the Bible. He quotes or alludes to Sacred Scripture more than two 
hundred times. Apart from the Office of the Passion he quotes or 
alludes to fourteen books of the Old Testament some thirty-nine 
times, and to nineteen books of the new Testament some two hundred 
times. He quotes Matthew sixty-two times, Luke forty-two times and 
John thirty-two times.?° 


His frequent citations are not yet proof that he had a real grasp 
of the scriptural message. What is impressive is not that he cites the 
Bible but that he speaks in the language of the Bible, in the sense 
that entire thought-patterns, not just texts, are drawn from the Sacred 
Books. For instance, Francis’ use of the “body” and “flesh” and 
“spirit” presupposes the Pauline epistles as a basis. Or again, he 
joins the saving acts of Christ just as Sacred Scripture does; he sees 
salvation history in toto. 


Occasionally, the Sitz im Leben forces Francis to introduce a 
contemporary expression. When urging the custodes to care for the 
Eucharist, he reminded them of the Lateran Council’s instruction 
(1215) about the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament by the phrase 
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“juxta mandatum Ecclesiae.”*+ But outside of that, his thought-cate- 
gories are entirely scriptural. 


Both his conversion and the founding of the Orders were ulti- 
mately intended to bring about a return to Biblical piety. His own 
_ conversion was a movement from conventional Christianity to its 
biblical sources within the framework of the Catholic Church, which 
last point made him specifically different from many Poor Men of 
the time.” Then, the way of life St. Francis set before his followers 
was “Domini nostri Jesu Christi doctrinam et vestigia,’ a phrase 
running through his works.?? 


SOURCES OF THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 


The “word” and the “sacrament” were the sources of Francis’ 
spirituality. His writings contain repeated exhortations to assimilate 
the “words of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the Word of the Father 
and of the Holy Spirit ...’°* Again and again, Francis also urged his 
readers to “receive from him (the priest) the Body and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The man who does not eat his flesh and drink his 
blood cannot enter into the kingdom of God.”?® It was in the “word” 
and “sacrament” that he found Christ as the norm and strength of 
Christian behavior. To receive both was to imitate Christ. As for 
St. Bonaventure so for St. Francis, imitation comprised the acceptance 
of graces which flow from the Risen Christ through sacramental signs 
and the effort to advance in virtue according to the example given by 
the historical Christ. The condition sine qua non for assimilating 
Christ’s grace and teaching was faith, which St. Francis defined as 
“regarding him with the eyes of the spirit”, an insight that is over 
and above seeing “with our bodily eyes.’’® 


HIS CONCEPTION OF GOD 


Francis highlighted salvation history. The Father willed our sal- 
vation through Christ, “It is the Father’s will that we should all be 
saved by the Son...’”’? The Father showed this love by permitting 
the Son’s humiliation before exalting Him. Francis’ conception of 
God, accordingly, was formed by the Scripture’s salvation history 
which reveals not only a living but a loving God, intervening in the 
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history of man,?® a Father, because He is good, manifesting his love 
for a repentant people by giving his Son through salvific acts: 
Our Lord Jesus Christ is the glorious Word of the Father, so 
holy and exalted, whose coming the Father made known by St. 
Gabriel the Archangel to the glorious and blessed Virgin Mary, 
in whose womb he took on our weak human nature.... He 
celebrated the Pasch... Yet he bowed to his Father’s will.... 
And it was the Father’s will that his blessed and glorious Son, 
whom he gave to us and who was born for our sake, should 
offer himself by his own blood as a sacrifice and victim on the 
altar of the cross...for our sins...” 
Man’s response should be love and praise: “We must love God, 
then, and adore him with a pure heart and mind, because this is what 
he seeks above all else .. .”’*° 


THE SIGNS OF CHRIST 


Francis, aware of God’s hiddenness*! and of the Son’s as well*? 
sought Him in sacramental signs by faith. By faith he found Christ 
in the reserved sacrament, in priests, and in the words of Scripture.*® 

It was, above all, in the reserved Blessed Sacrament that Fran- 
cis honored the Lord Jesus and exalted by praise the Word that hu- 
miliated Himself on the altar.** He saw condescension on the part of 
the glorified Christ when daily He becomes present in the sacred bread 
and wine by the power of the priest. Daily, the Word Incarnate 
accepts such a humble appearance in order to elicit our faith; for 
only with spiritual eyesight can we discern the invisible Second Per- 
son of the Word in the sacred bread.*° 


With faith that Christ is in our midst in his flesh and blood and 
that He is present as the Risen Christ in his glorified state*® and that 
the one and same Christ is in all the Churches*’ Francis revered the 
eucharistic presence,** the living reminder of our salvation through 
the Cross." He was intent, it seems, on atoning for the abuses heaped 
upon Christ in the Eucharist and excoriated the guilty ones as being on 
the same level with the betrayer and the executioners of Christ.* 


DISCIPLESHIP 


Discipleship is the dominant note in Francis’ conception of Chris- 
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tianity.** The call to discipleship came to Francis through the words 
of Sacred Scripture on the feast of St. Matthias in 1209. As the priest 
proclaimed the kerygma — Christ’s instruction to the apostles — 
within the liturgy, Francis encountered the Lord through the word and 
responded by a living faith. He understood that the words of God 
demand a decision not a discussion.*” 


Discipleship should be interior. Francis’ imitation of Christ was 
not literal in some fundamental sense. The early biographers sought 
superficial parallels between the lives of Christ and Francis like 
Bartholomew of Pisa who in his Book of Conformity found 40 simi- 
larities. It is true that Francis took Christ’s words literally at the 
time of his conversion. He repaired the church upon being told to do 
so by vision and he put away money on hearing Christ’s words to the 
apostles. But even at this early stage in his Christian formation he 
searched for the deeper sense. He refused to wear shoes and did other 
such things to de a pilgrim and stranger in fact — which factual 
condition elicited in him an ever stronger ope of the true fatherland, 
heaven. 


In his mature writings, Francis clearly fathomed the depths of 
Christ’s spirit, that is, His interior life. The Admonitions, which are 
brief commentaries on Christ’s sayings, reveal his grasp of the spirit, 
not just the letter, of the text. When, commenting on the text “Blessed 
are the pure of heart, for they shall see God”, he defined “pure of 
heart” as the singlehearted quest of divine things, “when he has no 
time for the things of this world but is always searching for the things 
of heaven.’’** Francis, therefore, wanted a conformity to Christ that 
was interior, an imitation of the spirit of Christ. 


Furthermore, as Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount, Francis always 
emphasized an ethical purity of heart. Several times Francis referred to 
the text in which Jesus pointed to the heart of man as the ultimate 
source of evil or good behavior.** Just as Jesus reproached the pharisees 
for their excessive attention to external practices and underlined the 
imperative interior purity, Francis placed a premium on the inner 
possession of wisdom and the inner rejection of evil born of the evil 
one. 

On all those who do this and endure to the last the Spirit of 
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God will rest; he will make his dwelling in them and there he 
will stay ...In body they are slaves of the world and of the 
desires of their lower nature, with all the cares and anxieties of 
this life; in spirit they are slaves of the devil. They have been 
led astray by him and have made themselves his children, 
dedicated to doing his work.*° 


The text stresses the inner man as the abode of the good or evil 
spirit. Goodness is due to the replacement of egoism at the very citadel 
of personality, the inner man. At that central point in man evil can- 
not be barred out effectively except by being crowded out by good. 
Not mere cleansing, but an inner enthusiasm for goodness, an enthusi- 
asm for it can keep evil at bay. This is borne out in Francis’ The 
Salute to the Virtues.*® 


Cambell is of the opinion that Francis had read the poem of 
Prudentius On the Combat of the Vices and the Virtues.*’ In this poem 
the virtues triumph over the vices, Faith and Concordance triumph 
over Discordance, and then build a temple where Wisdom rules with 
a sceptre. The poem has 915 verses and ends with “Sapientia regnet.” 
Francis reduced it to 20 verses. His Laudes de Virtutibus begins 
by a salute to six virtues. Then he recalls a principle: all virtues 
come from God and are possessed together only by one who dies to him- 
self. He opposes each virtue to a vice over which it triumphs. Wisdom 
reigns, “Hail, Queen, Wisdom!” The main point is that virtue graces 
the inner man provided that the tension between good and evil is 
resolved by routing vices with virtues. 


The virtues issue from the Lord and are completely dependent 
on Him.** As the Holy Spirit’s gifts, they are infused.*? The subject 
of virtues has to exert a negative action; he has to open himself for 
their infusion by emptying himself through mortification.°° The 
several virtues are a manifestation of one single activity of the Holy 
Spirit. And they are queens and ladies because God is Lord over men 
through them. And, they are sisters to each other on accord of their 
inward connection. 


Disciples should be minor. Cajetan Esser rightly asserted that 
the distinctive quality of the friars is in the name “The Order of Friars 
Minor.” Francis associated his friars not with the ”majores” but with 
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the “minores.” He wanted his friars to be little in their own eyes and 
to welcome ill-treatment. Today we would say he intended his friars 
to be the “anawim” and to participate in Christ’s kenosis. Christ was 
humiliated (kenosis) in three stages: 1) by taking upon himself “the 
likeness of sinful flesh,” “he took on the true flesh of our frail human 
nature” 2) by choosing a life of poverty, “He was rich beyond 
measure and yet he and his holy Mother chose poverty’®? 3) by 
suffering on the Cross, “...offer himself by his own blood as a sac- 
rifice and victim on the altar of the cross ...”°? 


Francis acknowledged that Christ did not deserve this humiliation 
but chose it for our sins, whereas we deserve it because “. . . through 
our own fault we are wretched and utterly corrupt, nothing more than 
worms...”°* The cause of our sinfulness is the flesh of sin — to use 
Paul’s term — or in Francis’ paraphrase, “Our lower nature, the 
source of so much vice and sin, should be hateful to us. Our Lord 
says in the Gospel: It is from the heart of man that all vice and sin 
Comes ia. °* 


Our kenosis therefore must take the same Christlike form of 
poverty and obedience. ‘“They followed him in trials and persecutions, 
in ignominy, hunger, and thirst, in humiliations and temptations, and 
so on.”°® Obedience should be given, first, to the words of Christ 
then to superiors. “We are bound to order our lives according to the 
precepts and counsels of our Lord Jesus Christ, and so we must re- 
nounce self and bring our lower nature into subjection under the yoke 
of obedience.’’’® 


Thus, to participate in the kenosis of Christ is: to be poor, to 
see in one’s flesh of sin the real culprit, to deem oneself deserving of 
ill-treatment, to turn the other cheek, to desire martyrdom, that is, 
it is to be a suffering servant, a “stigmatic.” Martyrdom is perfect 
self-denial. The Kingdom is promised to those who suffer persecu- 
tion for justice’s sake. Hence, the persecutors benefit meek Christians; 
they are their friends, because whatever they inflict on them can 
occasion the possession of life eternal.°’? Jesus himself called his 
betrayer friend and spontaneously offered himself to the execu- 
tioners.°* Thus, the forgiving spirit is central to Christian charity.”® 


Discipleship should be apostolic. At one time Francis agonized 
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over a decision as to what his primary task should be. The question, 
“Am I to pray or to preach?” was resolved with St. Clare’s help. He 
concluded, in the Holy Spirit, that to follow Christ entailed being 
sent to preach to the poor even as Christ was sent. Francis was so 
devoted to this apostolate that even when his health did not permit 
travel or preaching, he wrote the Letter to All the Faithful instead, 
“Realizing, however, that because of my sickness and ill-health I 
cannot personally visit each one individually, I decided to send you 
a letter bringing a message with the words of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’°° 


He had his views about preaching. First, he required orthodoxy 
of the preacher, ‘No friar may preach contrary to Church law...’° 
Second, the preacher had to have faculties.°* Third, Francis expected 
all the friars to preach by example, “All the friars, however, should 
preach by their example.’’®* Fourth, he warned preachers about vanity 
and exhorted them to give credit to God for the fruit of their sermons, 
“not to boast or be self-satisfied, or take pride in any good which God 
says or does or accomplishes in them or by them .. .°* Fifth, he wanted 
sermons to be brief and fundamental, that is, dealing with virtues and 
vices and eternal sanctions, “telling them briefly about vice and virtue, 
punishment and glory...”® As a matter of fact, the Letter to All the 
Faithful is such a perfect sermon, dealing with vices, virtues and 
sanctions with brevity. 


Finally, Francis did not confine the heralding of the gospel to 
the Western world but desired its spread to the rest of the world. It 
is no exaggeration to say that he was the first medieval man to pro- 
mote the evangelization of non-Christians rather than their extermina- 
tion; and that he was the first to urge the closest thing to dialogue 
with them.°*® To Francis, salvation was intended for all. Hence, he 
encouraged friars who received the inspiration to go to the Saracens 
and unbelievers. But he also taught clearly that all would not be 
saved. When the Lord Jesus comes again he will damn those who 
neither did penance nor knew the Lord.*? 


Discipleship should be communitarian. In Francis’ mind disciple- 
ship entailed fraternity because Christ is a social organism as well 
as a Person. The apostolic community was centered around the Per- 
son of Christ and was bound together by the charity of the Holy Spirit 
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so that the horizontal unity reflected the fellowship of the three Per- 
sons. Thus, the Trinitarian fellowship radiated through the apostolic 
fraternity. Francis intended his fraternity to be like that by depend- 
ence on the Risen Christ as the source of such unity through word 
and sacrament. He envisioned an authentic brotherhood, one that 
manifested a fundamental equality before God. Every person was 
to live for the others in humility and love under one Father in heaven. 
Francis left the structure of the Order “‘fatherless” since the Father 
in heaven occupies that position. In line with this purpose he showed 
concern for two things: that the fraternity be Catholic and charitable. 


Francis wanted his followers to be Catholic in attitude and act.®* 
He wished them to live according to the form of the Holy Roman 
Church by saying Mass, “in the rite of the Holy Church”,®® by 
preaching with the permission of ecclesiastical superiors,’”° by reciting 
the Divine Office “according to the rite of the Roman Curia”’,’? 
by observing the ecclesiastical fast prescriptions of that day,’® and 
by subiecting his fraternity to the Church’s scrutiny.’* Further- 
more, Francis joined the preaching of penance with the reception 
of the sacraments of penance and Holy Communion.’* And _ since 
the saving activity of Christ is bound up with the office and sacra- 
mental powers of the priest, Francis insisted on great respect for 
the clergy. He and his friars attended Mass in the parish churches 
and recited the Office of the local secular clergy, at least until the 
Office of the Roman Curia was adopted for uniformity’s sake. Clearly 
for Francis, life within the Church was not in contradiction to life 
according to the Gospel. On the contrary, the imitation of Christ 
was possible only in the Church.” 


The other factor making for fellowship, in the mind of Francis, 
was charity. For him, discipleship was a call to bring forth fruits 
worthy of repentance, which he understood to mean, as did St. 
John the Baptist, the love of neighbor.’”® If one were to describe 
Francis’ teaching on fraternal charity, it would take a lengthy book. 
The Letter to All the Faithful alone lists the following requirements 
of fraternal charity: a) forgiveness and good will’’ b) almsgiving’® 
c) patience with the sinner’? d) service to others*® e) love of 
enemy.*! In addition, admonitions 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 18, 20, 23, 24, 
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25 are instructions on Christian attitudes toward neighbor. Thus for 

Francis the common good was fellowship with the triune and one 

God, the very thing Jesus prayed for at the Last Supper: 
Holy Father, in your name keep those whom you have given 
me. Father, all those whom you gave me in the world, were 
yours and you gave them to me. And the words you have 
given me, I have given to them. And they have received them 
and have known truly that I have come forth from you, and 
they have believed that you have sent me. I am praying for 
them, not for the world: Bless and sanctify them. And for 
them I sanctify myself, that they may be sanctified in their 
unity, just as we are. And, Father, I wish that where I am, 
they also may be with me, that they may see my splendour 
in your kingdom.*? 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD 


The inner principle of this way of living is the working of the 
Holy Spirit. It confers on the life by the gospel its life giving content. 
He who has the Spirit of the Lord practices a saving and genuine fol- 
lowing of Christ; the Spirit inclines him to humility and patience, to 
singleminded devotion and true peace of soul.8* Then, the following 
of Christ is inward in the sense that the imitation of Christ is pene- 
trated by the Spirit of the Lord and his wisdom. The more spiritual 
wisdom one has, the deeper is the Indwelling. And it is by the spirit 
of prayer that one nourishes the Spirit of the Lord.** On the other 
hand, he who talks but does not act and who poses as holy but is not 
such within, indicates the wisdom of the flesh in his life.*° 


Holy Wisdom, along with her sister Simplicity, is the first virtue 
mentioned by St. Francis. It is wisdom that routs Satan and his cun- 
ning,*® and it is wisdom that shows its possessor to be Christ’s. The 
devil deceives those who do not have this wisdom.*’ For the devil 
is hostile to Christ who being Wisdom gives Light. 


Christian life is meant to be an incarnation, a new birth of 
Christ’s truth. As an archetype of the Church, Mary was that. Clothed 
with His virtues, she was His mother more by her works than bodily; 
the daughter of the Father more by doing His will than by natural 
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affinity to the Son; and spouse of the Holy Spirit, more by her union 
with Christ Jesus than by any physical closeness.** In the same way 
we are called to beget another humanity to Christ: not only to be 
spouses by union with Him, and His brothers by doing the Father’s 
will, but to be His mothers by giving Him birth in our person through 
good works.*® 


THE DEVIL AND SIN 


Satan is the ultimate hindrance to walking in the Spirit. The 
activity of evil spirits is directed towards one purpose: to divert 
man’s attention from God. They urge man to sin.°® They blind him.°? 
They do not want the Most Holy Trinity to indwell the heart of man 
but wish to occupy it themselves.°? Those who follow fleshy wisdom 
are sons of the devil.°* They will be condemned along with the devil.** 
The devil is cunning and tries to implicate the just in sin even by 
getting them angry with the unjust over sin.®* Actually, the devil is 
helpless against him who brings his body into subjection.°® And the 
very torments and temptations inflicted by the devil can be turned 
to good.°®? 

Every sin is a participation in that primordial event, the Fall. 
Francis considered the historical sin of Adam as personal and as a 
fault the rest of mankind had a part in.** Also, by every sin we bear 
responsibility for the other universal crime, the crucifixion.°? When- 
ever we sin we crucify Christ along with the evil spirits. Thus, Fran- 
cis linked Adam’s original sin, our personal sins, and the sin of cruci- 
fying Christ on Calvary. 

Sin may be instigated by the flesh, the world or the devil.'°° It 
may be mortal or venial.*°* The closest Francis came to a list of sins 
is in the First Rule, chapter 11; the sins listed are violations of 
charity.*°? 

Sin is disobedience.’’* Whereas creatures obey the Creator bet- 
ter, men refuse to be what God wants them to be, namely, servants 
who acknowledge God’s Lordship.'°* Francis also calls sin theft, 
“sibi appropriare.’ Since God alone has rights, everything exists for 
Him. Therefore when man acts as if he were the Lord, he is self-willed, 
appropriates the will and its deeds which belong to the Lord. The 
only thing man owns is sin and vice. 
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Sin is self-glorification. To sin is to pride oneself on any good 
thing one may do when in fact it is the Lord’s doing.*° Everything a 
man is and does derives from God who created all and effects what- 
ever is good. By sin a man takes to himself what God made for his 
own glorification. Thus, when a sinner boasts, he appropriates a value 
to himself which he did not create. And when he envies another man’s 
good work, his envy touches the Most High who accomplished it.*°® 


Those who sin crucify the Son of God again. Therefore, the 
remedy is to carry the cross of Jesus Christ.t°’? The other remedy is 
to recognize the real enemy, the flesh. It is salutary and necessary to 
hate, not a neighbor who injuries us, but the flesh as sinfully inclined, 
the real enemy.'°° 


St. Francis had a critical attitude toward his own human nature. 
He did not ignore man’s original excellence.°® Yet he emphasized 
man’s misery and the need to chastize the body.*?® Francis had the 
body in mind. He did not reduce “body” to fleshly wisdom, although 
he associated carnal wisdom with the body without making the one 
equivalent of the other. After all, Francis distinguished body and soul. 
For instance, in advising the sick he urged them not to be overanxious 
about getting well; the body would soon die, anyway; and it is inimical 
to the soul.**+ 


St. Francis regarded the body, and more specifically, the heart 
as the source of sin.” The heart, therefore, should be an organism 
for God.*?? We should love Him with the heart. As God gave us all 
out of love, so we should make a full return of love.*** In a special 
way, sin is a rejection of God’s loving advances." 


PENANCE 


The desire to lead a penitential life originates in God. The Lord 
calls a man to a change of heart *® A man who really does penance 
does not judge others but himself; he is merciful to others. He be- 
comes his brother’s keeper. At first it seems a bitter thing to live for 
others, especially if they are contemptible in the eyes of the public.*?’ 
But then the yoke becomes sweet and one is given much faith in the 
Eucharistic Christ. The eyes which look with compassion on neighbor 
see Christ in the sacrament with a living faith.1'S 
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To do penance one has to leave the world, that is, the “world” 
in the sense of creation as abused by carnal man. Since “body” and 
“world” conspire to change God’s Lordship into man’s, one has to 
leave off lording it over creation, and submit to God’s Lordship in 
using it. In order to do this, it is not sufficient to leave all things. 
One has to eliminate anxiety and care about temporal things and 
commercial activity which divert attention from God. Solicitude is 
to be sublimated into a concern that God’s will be done.1"® 


Francis and his friars deemed it their task, their special assign- 
ment, to preach the call to penance. Accordingly, the friars who 
preached had to prepare their sermons carefully; and the content 
included vices and virtues, punishment and glory, so as to stir 
the faithful to do penance.}*° 


CONFESSION AND COMMUNION 


Penance was to be joined to confession, the reception of the sac- 
rament. Francis exhorted the sinner, friar or layman, to go to confes- 
sion to a priest who alone can absolve from sin.’*+ He taught that one 
had to bring to confession inner contrition and follow it by works of 
satisfaction.’°? Francis also advised his hearers to acknowledge their 
sins to a private person, if no priest were available, as a salutary 
practice.174 

But, as a rule, penitents were to receive absolution from Catholic 
priests and perform the penance imposed humbly and _ faithfully.1°* 
Having confessed, they were to eat the Body and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’*° the reception of which is a condition of salvation.'”® 


GOD’S LORDSHIP AND AUTHORITY 


Christ’s salvific acts had their origin in the will of the Father,’’’ 
which the Son accepted as His mission without reserve.'** In this 
way God’s Lordship became a reality in Christ who was completely 
obedient. Jesus was the first man in whom God reigned, a servant of 
God in an exemplary and salvific way. In history God’s Lordship 
which took place in human form in Christ, lives on in the human 
form in the Church. 


Reference to God’s Lordship is essential to Francis’ concept of 
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human authority and obedience. For God’s Lordship has been en- 
trusted to superiors for the service and salvation of others. Superiors 
are servants of the other friars, that God’s Lordship may spread.*”® 
Superiors have a heavy responsibility inasmuch as they will have to 
answer if anyone perishes on the day of judgment through their 
fault+-° 

Obedience enables a man to overcome arrogance and _ self-will. 
It suppresses the self-will of the flesh and subjects the body to the 
spirit.13 True obedience promotes charity. It disposes its subject 
to voluntarily serve and obey another rather than injure or dom- 
inate.*°? It makes for fellowship with God when there is a total sur- 
render of self to God. Within the religious community obedience pro- 
motes God’s Lordship primarily; it makes of human fellowship in 
community the realm in which man fulfills God’s will. It makes a 
person subject to people and even to beasts; he knows they can do 
nothing to him except what the Lord permits.’** But the person who 
departs from the precepts of the Lord and wanders beyond the reach 
of authority disrupts the Lordship of God.1%* 

One should obey his superiors in all those things they promised 
to observe as long as the injunction is neither sinful nor spiritually 
harmful.**° And if one has a better suggestion than the one put forth 
by the Superior, let him sacrifice his will to God.t** But if he does 
the contrary and performs some action because it appears better than 
what the superior enjoins, he is a murderer; his bad example destroys 
many souls.**? The obedient person is always obedient. If he does 
something good which is not contrary to the superior’s will, his act 
is an obedient one.1*8 


GOD’S GLORY 


St. Francis constantly repeats the demand that all men praise 
and extol God. Man does so when he follows the pattern set by the 
historical Christ, especially by his obedience. Only in the Church 
can man live under God’s Lordship and adequately glorify him.'*® 

Adoration holds an important place in the spirituality of St. 
Francis. God alone deserves adoration because He alone is good.1*? 
We should praise the Trinity through the mediator Christ,'*! that 
is, through the Eucharistic Sacrifice.1** 
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The obstacle to this spirit of adoration is self-glorification. He 
who does his own will and gives himself credit for it denies that God 
alone is good and that He alone works in creatures. One should give 
credit where credit is due and give thanks.'*® He then renders to God 
the things that are God’s.?** 


Francis took the liturgy seriously, even though he may not have 
always been able to attend Mass or say the Office.'*? His desire was 
that the Lord God be always honored.1** That this be done liturgically, 
through Jesus Christ, is clearly stated in the non-confirmed Rule.**? 
He was especially anxious that the friars in reciting the Office in 
praise of God do so with the proper attention and intention.'*® 


LIFE TO COME AND PILGRIMAGE 


Francis’ entire preaching rested upon the thought of the end to 
come. He wanted his friars to live as citizens whose fatherland lies 
beyond the stars. He exhorted them to act like men who have no other 
desire than to pass quickly over the appointed route to the homeland. 
They were to have no permanent dwelling. They were to live in their 
poor places always putting up in them like strangers and pilgrims. 


He gave prominence to pilgrimage. Pilgrimage consists in this, 
that man leads his existence in duality. He perseveres in hope of the 
age to come when God’s Lordship will become real in him. It was 
the example of Christ that made him regard life as a journey, a pil- 
grimage. He chose the contemporary pilgrim’s garb, relinquished the 
stability of monks, and sent friars out as itinerant preachers.'*® 


What one should look forward to is the eternal reward which is 
not a right but an inheritance.’°° Ultimately all relinquish what they 
possess. The lasting thing will be the eschatological glory or punish- 
ment, which was the theme of the friars’ preaching.*’* 

“Sanctions” is a bad word these days. Writers try to avoid re- 
ferences not only to precepts and sins but eternal sanctions. Their 
concern is to be relevant here and now, but this has the side-effect of 
rare reference to present commandments and future promises. Francis, 
to the contrary, was eschatological: he looked ahead to death, wel- 
comed it, regarded his sojourn on earth as temporary and hoped for 
eternal blessedness. 
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The Letter to. All the Faithful describes death, “first sickness, 
then death draws near”;!°2 warns the unrepentant sinner of Hell, 
“the devil tears his soul from his body with such anguish and distress 
that only a person who has experienced it can appreciate it...and 
goes to hell, where he will be tormented without end”;*** and promises 
a blessed future to the good, ‘‘on the other hand, those who love God 
are happy and blessed.’’*** Francis obviously did not ‘“demythologize” 
biblical faith! 


SUMMARY 


We can sum up Francis’ conception of Christian living in the 

following fifteen propositions: 

1) The sources of spirituality are the Eucharistic Christ and the 
historical Christ of the Scripture. The word provides the 
norm and the sacrament the strength for Christian behavior. 

2) Francis’ conception of God was formed by Scripture’s salva- 
tion history which reveals not only a living but a loving God 
intervening in the history of man to save him. So, he repeats 
the phrase “in caritate quae Deus est.” 

3) God is spirit and is known to those who by faith find Him in 
sacramental signs: in the Eucharist, in the words of Scripture 
and in priests. 

4) Discipleship is the dominant element in Francis’ conception 
of Christianity. It is interior, a conformity to the soul of 
Christ; communitarian, a part of the fraternity both Catholic 
and charitable; minor, in the sense that it is devoted to partic- 
ipation in Christ’s work of atonement by sharing in Christ’s 
exinanitio; and apostolic by way of devotion to the preaching 
of the “good news” to all mankind. 

5) A genuine, interior religiousness, is had when virtues displace 
vices in the heart. As gifts of the Holy Spirit the virtues are 
infused and become operative in those who open themselves 
to God’s action through self-denial. 

6) Charity has a double movement: a wholehearted devotion 
toward the Triune and One God; and a love of neighbor that 
encourages others to love God, rejoices at their good fortune 
and does not return evil for evil. 
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7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


11) 


12) 


13) 


14) 


15) 


The imitation of Christ is acceptable to God only within the 
Catholic Church. Francis associated as integral elements the 
forma Christi and the ordo sanctae romanae Ecclesiae. 


The aim is to have the Spirit of the Lord, which is had when 
one’s imitation of Christ is penetrated by wisdom. Thus, one 
becomes another humanity to Christ, another incarnation of 
His truth. He who is clothed with Christ’s virtues begets 
Him and reveals Him to the world unto the glory of God. 


The activity of evil spirits is directed towards the heart of 
man: to blind it and inhabit it. If one follows fleshly wisdom 
he does not have the Son of God in him Who is Light but 
is the son of the devil. 

Personal sin is a historical repetition of the primordial event 
in Paradise, the Fall, and a participation in the universal 
crime on Calvary. It is a rejection of God’s Lordship. 

The Lord calls man to change his heart and to sublimate the 
solicitude that dulls and clouds man’s heart into a carefulness 
about obeying God’s will. The remedy for those who sin is 
to carry the cross daily and to hate the real enemy, the flesh 
as sinfully inclined. 

The penitent should submit to a Catholic priest with inner 
sorrow and outer penance and receive the Body and Blood 
of Christ which is a condition of eternal life. 

God’s Lordship became a reality in Christ who was completely 
obedient. Within the religious community obedience promotes 
primarily God’s Lordship. It makes of human fellowship in 
community the realm or kingdom in which God’s will holds 
sway. 

Adoration holds an important place in Franciscan spirituality. 
Francis’ desire was that God be honored through Jesus Christ, 
liturgically. He revered especially the Eucharistic presence 
as a living reminder of our salvation through the Cross. 
Francis gave prominence to pilgrimage, to life as a journey. 
He feared eternal punishment and hoped for eschatological 
glory, having in mind the realization of God’s lordship in 
heaven and on earth. 
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THE CENTRAL POINT IN FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY: 
ANAWIM 


Christopher Dawson wrote that “the movement which had the 
greatest influence on medieval religion and culture was not the spec- 
ulative mysticism of the Dominicans, but the evangelical piety and 
the devotion to the Humanity of Jesus that found its supreme expres- 
sion in the life of St. Francis.”2°> It is true that this new type of 
Christian sensibility, this devotion to the humanity of Christ, had 
already made its appearance in the early 12th century with St. Bernard. 
“But it was in St. Francis of Assisi that this new spiritual culture 
bore its final and most perfect fruit.” 


Pope Pius XII, who had a penetrating insight into Franciscan 
spirituality, would have agreed with Dawson’s observation. Back in 
1956, the Holy Father addressed a group of Italian tertiaries and 
observed that it was Franciscan to prefer Christ in His holy humanity. 
St. Francis focused attention on the Man-God (Pope Pius inverted 
the order), not only because the humanness of Christ arouses a burning 
devotion, but also because His manhood is the divinely appointed 
standard and measure of every man’s inner and outer conduct. 


Indeed, St. Francis favored devotion to the Incarnation and the 
Passion as well as the Eucharistic Christ whose glorified body is the 
same as the one He assumed in the Incarnation and victimized on 
Calvary. Someone summed up his devotion to Jesus’ humanity in three 
words: crib, cross, ciborium. But is this entirely true? 


There is something misleading in the statement, ‘Francis em- 
phasized the Humanity of Christ.” It is true in a way; otherwise, Pope 
Pius XII would never have described Franciscan piety as showing 
a preference for the human nature of Christ. However, it leaves two 
false impressions, namely, that Francis 1) separated the humanity 
and divinity in Christ, 2) that he ignored Christ’s resurrection and 
ascension to glory while he concentrated on the Passion. As a matter 
of fact, Francis was not guilty of such stark dichotomies. 


In the first place, St. Francis generally used a Trinitarian frame- 
work in talking about Christ and, most often, referred to Jesus as the 
Son of the Father. His commentary on the Our Father, for instance, 
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is Trinitarian in structure. The first three petitions are addressed to 
the Father; the fourth and fifth, to “your beloved Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’°° The praises that follow the commentary make it 
clear that the Lamb received “power and divinity and wisdom and 
strength and honour and glory and blessing”; and in the course of 
- the praises the Trinity is explicitly mentioned twice.1*’ 

Another instance is the section on praise in the First Rule; Fran- 
cis’ twenty-third chapter links the three Persons in a most characteristic 
way. He writes: “we beg our Lord Jesus Christ, your beloved Son, 
in whom you are well pleased, and the Holy Spirit, to give you thanks 
for everything .. .”’158 


His favorite text is the Johannine sacerdotal prayer (Jn. 17) in 
which the relations between the Father and the Son are more ex- 
plicit.°® Bouyer, commenting on this prayer of Christ at the Last 
Supper, expressed the whole thought in this sentence: “The Son, who 
from eternity was in the Glory of the Father, took on frail flesh, so 
that by glorification in that flesh assumed from man, he might thereby 
join men to his glory.’’*°° This is exactly the way St. Francis envisioned 
our Christian hope, as we discover in his Office of the Passion: “The 
Father of heaven, most holy, our King, sent his beloved Son from on 
high before all the ages, the doer of saving deeds on earth.”'** 


Neither do we find in St. Francis’ writings any dwelling on the 
Passion apart from the Resurrection. St. Francis endured the cross 
with the hope of the resurrection, even as Jesus “Who for the joy 
set before him, endured the cross” (Heb. 12,2). In his paraphrase of 
the Our Father, St. Francis wrote: 

Thy kingdom come: So that you may reign in us by your grace 
and bring us to your kingdom, where we shall see you clearly, 
love you perfectly, be happy in your company and enjoy you 


for ever.*°? 
His psalm for Vespers links the salvation acts — death, resur- 
rection and ascension — as one movement which Christ travelled to 


bring his followers into the same orbit: 
Prepare your hearts and take up his holy cross; live by his holy 
commandments to the last... He ascended into heaven, and 
sits at the right hand of the most holy Father in heaven... 
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He comes to rule the earth. He shall rule the world with 
justice.*©* 


In view of all this textual evidence, one should hesitate to charac- 
terize Franciscan piety as an emphasis on Christ’s humanity. It would 
be more in line with Francis’ teaching to characterize it as an emphasis 
on one title of Christ, that of the Suffering Servant. It is true that 
this title does not appear as such in Francis’ writings. But the recur- 
rent theme is “to follow the lowliness and poverty of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’’*°* Francis wanted, above all, to imitate the exinanitio Christi 
so as to merit participation in Christ’s glory: through the Passion to 
Glory. He once summed it up in these words: 


They followed him in trials and persecutions, in ignominy, 
hunger, and thirst, in humiliations and temptations, and so on. 
And for this God rewarded them with eternal life.t® 


SLAIN LAMBS WILL BE WITH THE RISEN ONE, 


Like St. Paul, Francis knew only Jesus Christ crucified. “The 
way followed by St. Francis,” wrote St. Bonaventure, “was none other 
than a very burning love of Christ crucified.” The mystery of Calvary 
was the “dominating thought of his piety,” the fuel that fed the flame 
of love. Both the physical and mental sufferings of Christ made an 
impression on him. 


Throughout his life St. Francis was mindful of the Passion of 
Christ. His reflection found expression in the Office of the Passion. 
This office, which Francis composed, takes the form of a liturgical 
office. It contains 15 psalms divided into five parts. The “psalms” of 
this Passion Office are made up, for the greater part, of single verses 
or parts of verses taken exclusively from the book of psalms. Occa- 
sionally, Francis added his own reflections and feelings. But he also 
made changes. Where the psalms have “Lord God” he put “Holy 
Father,” “My Father most holy,’ “My Holy Father,” “Most Holy 
Father in heaven.” Most of the verses are spoken in the Person of 
Christ addressing his Father. 


In this way, St. Francis described the mind of Christ during the 
passion. There’is no description of Christ’s wounds nor an emphasis 
on them. He attends wholly to the inner anguish of Christ’s mind. 
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“They lodged evil against me in return for my favors.” The failure 
of men to reciprocate love was His anguish. Francis’ heart reverberated 
with compassion; he felt for Christ, because “Love was not loved.” 
Different truths move Christians: the last things, the price of a hu- 
man soul, the blessings of God. For Francis, all truths converged as 
at a focal point in the sole thought of Christ crucified. 


But St. Francis also had experience of the physical sufferings 
of Christ. Two years before his death, he was marked with the five 
wounds of Jesus. It happened on September 17, 1224, on Mount 
Alverna. After many days of prayer and fasting he was granted a 
marvelous vision of a seraphic angel in the form of the Crucified 
One. As he experienced mixed feelings of joy and fear, he found 
himself suddenly transfixed with the five wounds of Christ. 


These wounds or stigmata were not a decoration, nor a seal of 
approval on a completed life, but a spur to press on towards the goal, 
an opportunity to participate in Christ’s work of atonement more 
intensively. Francis had always wanted to be a martyr and to imitate 
Christ perfectly by shedding his own blood for his neighbor. Instead, 
he was given a unique participation in the Passion, the first of its 
kind, to feel in his own body Christ’s redemptive pain. That his 
intention was a lived reparation for Christ’s Church is clear from 
his prayer before the wounds, that evil stamped upon the flesh of 
Christ, were impressed upon his flesh: 

O Lord Jesus Christ, two favors I beg of thee before I die. 
The first is, that I may, as far as it is possible, feel in my 
soul and in my body the suffering which thou, O gentle Jesus, 
sustained in thy bitter passion. And the second favor is, that 
I, as far as it is possible, may receive into my heart that ex- 
cessive charity by which thou, the Son of God wast inflamed, 
and which actuated thee willingly to suffer so much for us 
sinners.*°° 

Thus, in the words of Francis Thompson, “Christ in blood 
stamps Himself afresh on the Veronica-veil of flesh.” 


There is an intimate relation between the wounds that St. Francis 
bore and the passion of Christ. Francis realized that every Christian 
must participate in the work of redemption and by his life and prayer 
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he was granted the privilege to suffer in a special way. His zeal for 
sinners was motivated by that reparation which divine justice and 
love demand. Like Christ, St. Francis lived and died for the atone- 
ment between God the Father and the souls redeemed by the Cross. 


FRANCIS VERSUS THE MONASTIC STRUCTURE 


In most descriptions of Franciscan spirituality one thing is left 
out: the sort of structure Francis had in mind for his religious Order. 
And yet the form he had in mind for his community was an integral 
part of his spirituality. 


Religious life had undergone quite an evolution: from the 
hermits who lived alone in deserted places, to St. Anthony’s semi- 
eremitical congregations, to Basil’s monastic communities with their 
Western counterparts in Benedictine and Cistercian monasteries. St. 
Francis refused to enter an established Order, traditional in the 
Eastern and Western Church. Instead he established a fraternity, 
an Order of Friars; not an Order of Monks who inhabited and owned 
monasteries characterized by the well-ordered life of a community 
worship and useful work on farms or in the library with quiet and 
security and comfort. He did not want this kind of life because it 
did not resemble the evangelical life of Christ and the apostles, 
especially the apostolic aspect of it. 


Where precisely lay the difference between the monk and the 
friar? St. Basil — and St. Benedict after him — was just as intent 
on perfect obedience to the words of the Bible. The Cappadocian 
Father Basil wrote in his Preface on the Judgment of God: “TI 
have deemed it my duty...to bring forward as a reminder... to 
those engaged in the combat of the devout life, the passages I have 
culled from the Holy Scriptures regarding what is displeasing to 
God and with what he is wel! pleased . . . Let us repudiate the cus- 
tomary actions of our own wills...Let us, on the other hand, go 
forward by means of the Gospel of the Blessed God, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Having lived during this present life in a manner acceptable 
to Him, by a rigorous avoidance of all that is forbidden and a zealous 
observance of whatever is commanded ...’’*? Accordingly, he regarded 
the Bible as the monk’s unique norm, as his rule par excellence. The 
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fundamental principle that dominated Basil’s thought on the monastic 
life was that the monk has the strict obligation to obey God in all 
things and the commandments of Christ. 


St. Francis was in agreement with Basil’s biblical standard for 
religious life. For Francis the ideal was Christ, the historical Christ. 
Jesus was the model for living. Francis, therefore, gave his full at- 
tention to the law of Christ. He wrote, “And so we must hold fast 
to the words, the life, the teaching, and the holy Gospel.’’®* Later, 
St. Bonaventure laid a theological foundation for the importance of 
the imitation of Christ. The theme that runs through his mystical 
works is exemplarism, now called image-theology. The thesis is that 
since the Incarnate Word is the perfect resemblance of the Father, 
He can work out this resemblance in us by intellectual illumination 
in the order of knowledge and by moral illumination in the order 
of action until the soul becomes deiform. 


Thus, St. Francis was of one accord with the great monastic 
founders in regarding the imitation of Christ and obedience to the 
verba Christi as the very essence of religious life. In one respect 
Francis differed from Basil’s concept of religious life. St. Basil 
understood by leaving the world an absolute and radical separation. 
In his system the cloister was an essential part of the monastic frame- 
work. The idea was to keep the world out and the monks in. The 
New Testament does not commend this. Neither Christ nor the 
Apostles separated themselves from life, in that spatial sense. They 
participated in life, in a detached way, with a view to transforming 
it according to the divine plan. Monastic founders, like St. Basil, 
were influenced by Greek philosophers, particularly Plato and 
Plotinus, who insisted that union with God was possible only by 
separation from the physical world. Plato’s position was that to liberate 
one’s spirit for union with God, one had to turn away from the sensi- 
ble: he considered it to be an essential condition of union with the 
suprasensible. Like his mentor Plato, Plotinus envisioned the body 
as a prison in which the soul was held prisoner, so that one had to 
shed it before one could ascend to union with the spirit of God. Such 
a bias toward the flesh and the world required a physical separation 
from the world. 
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St. Francis had a different point of view. He did not leave the 
world. He remained in it, even though at intervals he sought refuge 
from it in solitude. Francis saw himself as a citizen of the City of 
God and of the city of man. After the example of Christ, he felt 
called to bring the word of God into the world, not to change its 
institutions, but the hearts of men. He alternated between contempla- 
tion and action and was sensitive to the conflict between the two 
activities; to the tension between turning inward and upward and 
externalizing self in the preaching of the word. The interior life 
demands silence, solitude, recollection, while the building of the 
Church — that is, edification of the Mystical Body — requires a 
going forth from oneself to labor in the midst of the crowd and tumult. 
Like the apostles, he and his friars finally decided, “We will devote 
ourselves to prayer and to the ministry of the word” (Acts 6,4). 


The friars were to be the very antithesis of the monks. They 
were not to enjoy monastic stability but launch out on a sea of cir- 
cumstance, trusting the whole future of their personal life to Providence. 
They were to be free — to wander from city to city, begging and 
preaching and doing such odd jobs as they might be asked to do. 
Like Christ, they would have no “home,” “no place to lay their heads.” 
Francis wrote that “as they go about the country, the friars are to 
take nothing with them for their journey, neither staff, nor wallet, 
nor bread, nor money.’’* Unlike the monks who sought God in the 
monastic cell and seldom left it, the friars were to “make a dwelling- 
place within ourselves where he can stay, he who is the Lord God 
almighty, Father, Son and Holy Spirit.”!”° Thus, the virtue of poverty 
was not to be only an ascetical means with the monks, but a way 
of life: being poor with the poor. 


Cajetan Esser, in a lecture given at Exaten, Germany (1965), 
has shown that even in the Second Rule Francis took the brotherhood’s 
way of life, such as it developed up to 1223, with all seriousness. By 
his Rule, St. Francis attempted to fill an already existing way of life 
with the evangelical spirit which Esser summed up in two words, 
fraternitas and minoritas, that is, a gospel of brotherhood safe- 
guarded and perfected through poverty and humility. 


It is Esser’s contention that the Rule does not prescribe a 
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cloistered, monastic way of religious life. The Franciscan fraternity, 
as Francis envisioned in his Rule, was to be a community of men, 
bound together personally rather than locally, and open to the world 
by dedication to Christ’s cause. Thus, the friars were not to form a 
cloistered, monastic community organized around common property 
as a means of sustenance. They were to work for God’s kingdom with- 
out being bound by “stabdilitas loci.” Their means of sustenance were 
to include the hospitality of men at whose house they might stay 
while preaching, the special help of spiritual friends, their own work, 
and begging in case of necessity. The following bonds were to shape 
their brotherhood: a) the Rule b) the chapter c) the superior 
d) the common cult e) and the family atmosphere. 

The main part of the Rule, Esser contends, begins with the 
sentence, “And this is my advice, my counsel, and my earnest plea 
to my friars in our Lord Jesus Christ that, when they travel about 
the world, they should not be quarrelsome or take part in disputes 
or criticize others; but they should be gentle, peaceful, and unassuming, 
courteous and humble, speaking respectfully to everyone, as is ex- 
pected of them.”!7* Here and in what follows, St. Francis had in 
mind his friars as they went about travelling, in bigger and smaller 
groups apostolically active men whose monastery is the whole world. 


Francis prescribed just how they, the “vere minores”, were to 
behave. They were not to dispute or quarrel or judge others. Rather, 
they were to be mild, unassuming, meek, humble and courteous. 
Since horse-riding was the privilege of the nobility and the wealthy, 
they were not to ride horses. Wherever they went they were to use 
the greeting of peace in the service of peace. Once they found a 
place to stay they were not to feel inhibited by monastic customs 
but to eat what was placed before them. Francis insisted that they 
provide for themselves by daily wage-labor, in kind not in specie. 
The work, however, was not to lead to ownership of property or its 
accumulation. In this world they were to serve the Lord as pilgrims 
and strangers. Finally, they were reminded to show mutual love 
upon meeting one another; having nothing, they were to have each 
other. 

Perhaps the most important sentence in the Rule was the fol- 
lowing: 
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...the only thing they should desire is to have the spirit of 
God at work within them, while they pray to him unceasingly 
with a heart free from self-interest. They must be humble, too, 
and patient in persecution or illness, loving those who persecute 
us by blaming us or bringing charges against us.. .*7” 


This sentence is an exhortation to strive to possess above all the 
Spirit of the Lord and his holy activity. All were to be open to the 
Spirit so that the Lord might be able to operate in them. His activity 
shows itself first of all in prayer coming from a pure heart, in prayer 
that is selfless and no longer egoistic; in short, in the prayer of a 
person totally directed to God. Furthermore, the Spirit of the Lord 
works in a person who preserves humility and patience in all un- 
toward events: in persecution, sickness, blame and reproach. Above 
all, it manifests itself in the love of one’s enemies. Briefly the friars 
were to substitute the “spiritus Domini” for the “spiritus carnis.” 


FRANCIS’ VISION NEVER CAME TO PASS 


The historical fact is that within fifty years of the foundation 
of the Franciscan community in 1209, a small company of beggars 
was transformed into a great religious Order, highly organized. What 
or who was responsible for the changes and modifications that the 
Franciscan Order underwent? Two general answers come to mind. 
For one, the friars were a new type of religious, and the way of life 
devised for them by St. Francis was original, difficult and disconcerting. 
For another, it is a sociological law that an order begins in charismatic 
moments and then moves in the direction of routinization. 


Two sociological laws explain the Order’s evolution from a small 
inspired group to a large bureaucratic institution.1’* The first is that 
those selected to lead are chosen usually on the basis of their ability 
to meet the needs of the social organization regardless of their private 
motivations. In the Order the leaders were usually legal-minded and 
unable to grasp something so original as the Franciscan ideal. From 
the very beginning the ministers and learned men argued, criticized 
and complained when Francis attempted to redraft the Rule in 1221-3. 
They were unwilling to accept absolute poverty. They also felt the 
need for definite rules of conduct and for some form of original and 
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hierarchical organization such as existed in other societies. Hugulino 
sided with them inasmuch as his age and legal upbringing and practical 
bent precluded his unreserved acceptance of Francis’ vision. 


John Parenti, the first elected General, sympathetic though he 
was to the Spirituals, was not a little responsible for the decline of 
simplicity. He encouraged three developments which the succeeding 
Generals kept up: 1) the advancement of learning; 2) governmental 
changes which favored the learned; 3) the acquisition of privileges. 
Besides, he had a respect for the letter of the law and was a strict disci- 
plinarian due to his legal training. Elias’ generalate (1232-9) had 
far-reaching negative results. His disedifying personal behavior and 
provocative method of government gave rise to many laws intended 
to prevent abuses. Further, his championing of the cause of the lay 
brothers brought on the opposite reaction: the gradual formation of a 
clerical Order in which the lay brothers diminished in number and 
importance. 


The next General, Haymo of Faversham, had as much to do with 
working out a new pattern for the Order as St. Bonaventure. Haymo, 
“who would have made an ideal Dominican,” wielded the greatest in- 
fluence in the crucial years, 1239-1242. He contributed much to the 
institutionalization of the Order by encouraging constitutional experi- 
ment and by favoring general constitutions to supplement the Rule. 
He stabilized worship by issuing a revised breviary and missal with 
rubrics. Finally, he gave the Order a clerical direction, on the one 
hand, by encouraging an increase of the number of priests and, on the 
other, by discouraging the recruitment of lay brothers. He barred 
them from holding offices in the Order. 


The second sociological law that operated in the transformation 
of the Franciscan Order was that ethical insights need to be trans- 
lated into a set of rules; but the more this is done, the more likely a 
narrow legislation results.‘”* All along the friars resisted this tendency 
to substitute the letter for the spirit. Eccleston remarked that in the 
early days the friars did not serve God by observing man-made con- 
stitutions but served Him freely through the devotion of their hearts. 
Salimbene complained of “maximae multitudinis constitutionum.” 
John of Parma accepted only Francis’ Testament and Admonitions as 
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useful aids for understanding the Rule. He warned, “Let us not mul- 
tiply but let us concentate on observing those we already have.” He 
even disapproved of the expositions of the Rule. 


These warning voices could not halt the inevitable process. From 
1244 on the constitutions were gradually overlaid by an accumulation 
of addenda and corrigenda. The main body of statutes, of which the 
chief author was Haymo of Faversham, that was to govern the friars 
was the achievement of the two General Chapters of 1239 and 1260. 
Bonaventure’s Constitutions was a work so well done that it would 
never have to be done again. 


The Constitutions were at once an answer to particular pro- 
blems and a statement of ideals. Their multiplication tended to create 
the impression that they were meant to cover every contingency. As 
it turned out, they occasioned more transgressions so that there was 
an increasing preoccupation with finding penalties for their infringe- 
ment. In the end the Franciscans set more store by the punctual 
observance of their statutes than the Dominicans. The early idealism 
soon faded away. Friaries were converted into the very things Francis 
feared — a new crop of monastic houses. 


DOCTRINAL CHRISTOCENTRISM 


It is hard to see how any synthesis of Franciscan spirituality can 
ignore St. Bonaventure and Blessed Duns Scotus both of whom gave 
Franciscan spirituality its theological basis. Granted that ‘“‘the spiritual 
experience of St. Francis ranks first,’!*° its evolution did not stop 
there. Christ the source of all charisms surely continued this work in 
the learned disciples of St. Francis. 


Gemelli, therefore, is right in placing alongside Francis’ writings 
St. Bonaventure’s theology of prayer, as expressed in the /tinerarium 
Mentis in Deum and Scotus’ voluntarism, that is, the supremacy of 
the will, of charity. It should be added that the Absolute Primacy of 
Christ which is the core of theological Christocentrism was another 
important contribution of Blessed Scotus to the Franciscan heritage. 
Since Fr. Michael Meilach has written so well of the practical implica- 
tions of the Absolute Primacy,’’® I will write briefly of St. Bonaventure’s 
theology of contemplation. 
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Whereas St. Francis gave us prayers, St. Bonaventure provided 
us with a theology of prayer. It was Francis who taught the Doctor 
the total adherence to God by contemplation. But St. Bonaventure 
developed in a theological way the journey of the soul to God. He 
explained the way to contemplation which he regarded as the highest 
knowledge and union with God. He defined it as the reaching out of 
the soul to God by a loving desire, “animi extensio in Deum per amoris 
desiderium.”’ The definition was taken from Plotinus who taught 
that the one Supreme God was beyond intelligence and could not be 
approached by words or thought but only by ecstasy, that is, a love- 
union. 


St. Bonaventure regarded contemplation as the more eminent 
kind of knowledge.’?? Contemplation is love which goes further than 
intellectual vision.*’® It is the negative way of knowing God, because 
this loving knowledge of God is beyond the sensible, imaginable and 
intelligible.1*? The soul has to enter the night of unknowing; but this 
night is light.1°° This knowledge is connatural.**? 


Anton Pegis has written that St. Bonaventure’s whole effort was 
directed towards closing the distances which separated him from St. 
Francis. Taking as his model, therefore, a Francis raised to seraphic 
contemplation, St. Bonaventure set himself the task of marking the 
steps in the illuminative way leading to the Jerusalem which claimed 
the life and love of St. Francis. In this sense, the thought of St. Bona- 
venture and the ecstatic life of St. Francis are related to one another. It is 
this highway to Jerusalem which gives to St. Bonaventure’s thought 
its direction, its economy, its unity.**? 


CONCLUSION 


The two syntheses of Franciscan spirituality, the Italian and the 
German, are complementary. Yet their different approach may have 
serious consequences in our day. If St. Bonaventure’s doctrinal ap- 
proach is favored, we Franciscans will have no reason to depart from 
the present monastic form. But if the German school prevails with 
its emphasis on the writings of St. Francis, the new forms of Francis- 
canism will be radically different, and perhaps closer to the original 
intention of the Poverello. 
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82 “‘Tetter to All the Faithful,’’ Writing, p. 96 sq. 

83 “The spirit of God, on the other hand, inspires us to mortify and 
despise our lower nature and regard it as a source of shame, worthless and 
of no value. Humility, patience, perfect simplicity, and true peace of heart 
are all its aim, but above everything else it desires the fear of God, the 
divine wisdom and the divine love of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.’’ 
““The Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 45. 

84 “¢. , Without however extinguishing the spirit of prayer and devotion, 
to which every temporal consideration must be subordinate.’’ ‘‘The Rule of 
1223,’’ Writings, p. 61. 

85 “A worldly spirit loves to talk a lot but do nothing, striving for the 
exterior sings of holiness that people can see, with no desire for the true 
piety and interior holiness of spirit.’’ ‘‘The Rule of 1221,’’? Writings, p. 45. 

86 ‘*Holy Wisdom puts satan and all his wiles to shame.’’ ‘‘The Praises 
of the Virtues,’’ ‘‘Writings, p. 133. 

87 “*,,.Are blind, because they cannot see the true light, our Lord 
Jesus Christ...They lack spiritual insight because the Son of God does 
not dwell in them, and it is he who is the true wisdom of the Father.’’ 
‘‘Letter to All thé Faithful,’’ Writings, p. 97. 

88 Cf, ‘‘Salutation of the Blessed Virgin,’’? Writings, p. 135 sq. 
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s9 “A person is his bride when his faithful soul is united with Jesus 
Christ by the Holy Spirit; we are his brothers when we do the will of his 
Father who is in heaven, and we are mothers to him when we enthrone him 
in our hearts and souls by love with a pure and sincere conscience, and give 
him birth by doing good.’’ ‘‘Letter to All the Faithful,’’ Writings, p. 96. 

90 “*...To the devil’s prompting...’’? ‘‘The Admonitions,’’ (IT), 
Writings, p. 79. 

91 “*, | Expose themselves to the danger of being deceived by the devil.’’ 
(Et illos vult diabolus obeaecare...) ‘‘The Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 38. 

92 ‘“He goes about, longing to steal man’s heart away under the pretext 
of some good or useful interest, and obliterate the words and commandments 
of God from his memory. By the anxieties and worries of this life he tries 
to dull man’s heart and make a dwelling for himself there...’’ ‘‘The Rule 
of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 48. 

93 **,..in spirit they are slaves of the devil. They have been led astray 
by him and have made themselves his children, dedicated to doing his work.’’ 
““Letter to All the Faithful,’’ Writings, p. 97. 

94 “Woe to those who die unrepentant; they shall be children of the 
devil whose work they do, and they shall go into everlasting fire.’’ ‘‘The 
Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 47. 

95 ‘*, | The devil would be only too glad to ensnare many others through 
one man’s sin.’’ ‘‘The Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 36. 

96 “*As long as he does this no other enemy, visible or invisible, can 
harm him.’’ ‘‘The Admonitions,’’ (X), Writings, p. 82. 

97 ‘And so we should be glad when we fall into various trials, and 
when we suffer anguish of soul or body, or affliction of any kind in this 
world, for the sake of life eternal.’’ ‘‘The Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 45. 

98 ‘And it was through our own fault that we fell.’’ ‘“The Rule of 
1221,’’ Writings, p. 50. 

99 *¢,. It was you who crucified him with them and you continue to 
crucify him by taking pleasure in your vices and sins.’’ ‘‘The Admonitions,’’ 
(V), Writings, p. 80. 

100 ““See, then, you who are blind, deceived by your enemies, the world, 
the flesh, and the devil...’’ ‘‘The Letter to All the Faithful,’’ Writings, 
joe ie 

101 ‘“Tf a friar is tempted and falls into mortal sin... A friar who 
falls into venial sin...’’ ‘‘Letter to a Minister,’’ Writings, p. 110f. 

102 Cf, ‘‘The Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 41. 

103 “*,,.And as long as he did not act against obedience, he did not 
sin.’’ ‘‘The Admonitions,’’ (II), Writings, p. 79. 

104 ‘And yet every creature under heaven serves and acknowledges and 
obeys its Creator in its own way better than you do.’’ ‘‘The Admonitions,’’ 
(V), Writings, p. 80. 

105 “A man eats of the tree that brings knowledge of good when he 
claims that his good will comes from himself alone and prides himself on 
the good that God says and does in him.’’ ‘‘The Admonitions,’’ (II), 
Writings, p. 79. 

106 Cf, ‘The Admonitions,’’ (VIII), Writings, p. 82. 

107 “¢,, And in taking up daily the holy eross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 
“<The Admonitions,’’ (V), Writings, p. 81. 
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108 ‘‘ Therefore, our friends are those who for no reason cause us trouble 
and suffering, shame or injury, pain or torture, even martyrdom and death 
...We must hate our lower nature with its vices and sins...’’ ‘‘The Rule 
of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 47. 

109 ‘“Try to realize the dignity God has conferred on you. He created 
and formed your body in the image of his beloved Son, and your soul in his 
own likeness.’’ ‘‘The Admonitions,’’ (V), Writings, p. 80. 

110 ¢¢Qur lower nature, the source of so much vice and sin, should be 
hateful to us.’’ ‘‘Letter to All the Faithful,’’ Writings, p. 95. 

111 ‘¢,, Always looking for medicine in an effort to relieve the body 
that is soon to die and is the enemy of the soul...he cares more for his 
body than for his soul.’’ ‘‘The Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 41. 

112 **,, Our fallen nature loves to commit sin and hates to serve God; 
this is because vice and sin come from the heart of man, as the Gospel says.’’ 
‘*Letter to All the Faithful,’’ Writings, p. 97. 

113 ‘With all our hearts and all our souls, all our minds and all our 
strength, all our power and all our understanding, with every faculty and 
every effort, with every affection and all our emotions, with every wish and 
desire, we should love our Lord and God...’’ ‘‘The Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, 
paolt 

114 “¢, | Who has given and gives us everything, body and soul, and all 
our life; it was he who created and redeemed us and of his mercy alone he 
will save us...’’ Ibid. 

115 ** All those who refuse to taste and see how good the Lord is and 
who love the darkness rather than the light are under a curse.’’ ‘‘ Letter to 
All the Faithful,’’ Writings, p. 94. 

116 ‘“This is how God inspired me, Brother Francis, to embark upon a 
life of penance.’’ ‘‘The Testament of St. Francis,’’ Writings, p. 67. 

117 ‘When I was in sin, the sight of lepers nauseated me beyond mea- 
sure...’? Ibid. 

118 ‘And God inspired me with such faith in his churches...’’ Ibid. 

119 ‘We have left the world now and all we have to do is to be careful 
to obey God’s will and please him.’’ ‘‘The Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 47. 

120 “*.. Telling them briefly about vice and virtue, punishment and 
glory, because our Lord himself kept his words short on earth.’’ ‘‘The 
Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 63. 

121 ‘And moreover, we should confess all our sins to a priest...’’ 
““Tetter to All the Faithful,’’ Writings, p. 94. 

122 “A man is a faithful and prudent servant when he is quick to atone 
for all his offenses, interiorly by contrition, exteriorly by confessing them 
and making reparation.’’ ‘‘The Admonitions,’’?’ (XXIV), Writings, p. 85. 

123 “(Tf they cannot find a priest there and then, they should confess to 
one another, as St. James says, ‘Confess therefore, your sins to one another’ 
(Jam. 5:16). However, this does not excuse them from going to a priest 
afterwards, because the power of binding and loosing has been given to priests 
alone.’’ ‘‘The Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 46. 

124 **Tf this is impossible, they may confess to any other qualified 
Catholic priest and they should be convinced that once they have received 
penance and absolution from any Catholic priest their sins are forgiven, 
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provided that they perform the penance enjoined on them, humbly and 
faithfully.’’ Ibid. 

125 “And when they have confessed their sins with due contrition, they 
should receive the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ with great 
humility and reverence...’’ Ibid. 

126 “‘We should realize, too, that no one can be saved except by the 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ...’’ ‘Letter to All the Faithful,’’ Writings, 
p: 95. 

127 *“Tt is the Father’s will that we should all be saved by the Son...’’ 
““TLetter to All the Faithful,’’ Writings, p. 94. 

128 ‘Vet he bowed to his Father’s will...’’ ‘‘Letter to All the Faith- 
ful,’’ Writings, p. 93. 

129 ‘¢, , Ministers, and therefore servants of the other friars...’’ ‘*The 
Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 34. 

130 ‘They should remember, too, that they have been entrusted with 
the care of the souls of the friars. If any one of them is lost through their 
fault or bad example, they must account for it before our Lord Jesus Christ 
on the day of Judgment.’’ ‘‘The Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 35. 

131 ‘Holy obedience puts to shame all natural and selfish desires. It 
mortifies our lower nature and makes it obey the spirit...’’ ‘‘The Praises 
of the Virtues,’’ Writings, p. 133. 

132 ‘All the friars without exception are forbidden to wield power or 
authority, particularly over one another... Far from doing or speaking 
evil to one another, the friars should be glad to serve and obey one another 
in a spirit of charity.’’ ‘‘The Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 36. - 

133 **Obedience subjects a man to everyone on earth, and not only to 
men, but to all the beasts as well and to the wild animals, so that they can 
do what they like with him, as far as God allows them.’’ ‘‘The Praises of 
the Virtues,’’ Writings, p. 1384. 

134 ‘*The friars who withdraw from obedience and disobey God’s com- 
mandments, wandering from place to place, can be sure that they are under 
a curse as long as they remain obstinately in their sin.’’ ‘‘ The Rule of 1221,’’ 
Writings, p. 36 f. 

135 “*,..To obey their ministers in everything that they have promised 
God and is not against their conscience and our Rule.’’ ‘‘The Rule of 1223,’ 
Writings, p. 63. 

136 ‘A subject may realize that there are many courses of action that 
would be better and more profitable to his soul than what his superior com- 
mands. In that case he should make an offering of his own will to God, and 
do his best to carry out what the superior has enjoined.’’ ‘‘ The Admonitions,’’ 
(IIL) Writings, p. 79. 

137 ‘‘There are many religious who under the pretext of doing some- 
thing more perfect than what their superior commands look behind and go 
back to their own will that they have given up. People like that are murderers, 
and by their bad example they cause the loss of many souls.’’ ‘‘The Ad- 
monitions,’’ (III), Writings, p. 90. 

138 ‘Any good that he says or does which he knows is not against the 
will of his superior is true obedience. ‘‘The Admonitions,’’? (III), Writings, 
Deeoe 
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139 ‘¢We Friars Minor, servants and worthless as we are, humbly beg 
and implore everyone to persevere in the true faith and in a life of penance ; 
there is no other way to be saved. We beseech the whole world to do this, all 
those who serve our Lord and God within the holy, catholic, and apostolic 
Church...’’ ‘The Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 51. 

140 ‘We must refer every good to the most high supreme God, acknowl- 
edging that all good belongs to him; and we must thank him for it all, be- 
cause all good comes from him.’’ ‘‘The Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 45. 

141 “We are all poor sinners and unworthy even to mention your name, 
and so we beg our Lord Jesus Christ, your beloved Son, in whom you are well 
pleased, and the Holy Spirit, to give you thanks for everything...’ ‘‘The 
Rule of 1221,’ Writings, p. 51. 

142 ‘¢When the priest is offering sacrifice at the altar or the Blessed 
Sacrament is being carried about, everyone should kneel down and give 
praise, glory, and honour to our Lord and God, living and true.’’ ‘‘ Letter 
to All Superiors of the Friars Minor,’’ Writings, p. 113. 

143 Cf. ‘The Rule of 1221,’’ Writings, p. 45. 

144 ‘Blessed the man who keeps nothing for himself, but renders to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.’’ 
““The Admonitions,’’?’ (XI), Writings, p. 82. 

145 ‘*T have sinned in many ways, through my own most grievous fault, 
and in particular by not keeping the Rule which I promised to God, and by 
not saying the Office, as the Rule prescribes, through carelessness or sick- 
ness, or because I am ignorant and have never studied.’’ ‘‘Letter to a 
General Chapter,’’ Writings, p. 107. 

146 ‘See to it that God is held in great reverence among your subjecis; 
every evening, at a signal given by a herald or in some other way, praise and 
thanks should be given to the Lord God almighty by all the people.’’ ‘‘ Letter 
to the Rulers of the People,’’ Writings, p. 116. 

147 Cf. note 141. 
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hearts with God.’’ ‘‘Letter to a General Chapter,’’ Writings, p. 107. 
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Writings, p. 61. 
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p- 61. 
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Apostolic Life of the 
Franciscan Community 
in the Secular City 


EMMANUEL J. ROESSLER, T.O.R. 


The prophetic documents of Vatican II herald the bare facts to 
all that ‘somethin’ gotta give.” The prouncements of the Council 
Fathers are channels for the workings of Christ in the modern world. 
These statements are not definitive and specific but present only 
general guidelines for the inner renewal of the Church of Christ, the 
People of God, toward the goal of a more effective bringing of Jesus, 
Savior, to mankind through the establishment of the Kingdom of God. 
All will agree that there should be a renewal; all will not agree as 
to what should be renewed; and most will not agree as to how it 
should be effected. This issue is provoking much investigation to 
chart a sound theological path of renewal for religious communities 
involved in apostolic life in the secular city. 


Good Pope John is on record for having said that his ministry 
had no other purpose and desire than that the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
be better known by men in our times, that it be willingly applied by 
men in our times, and that it enter always more deeply into all 
realms of life. In the Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy we read: 
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This sacred Council has several aims in view: it desires 
to impart an ever increasing vigor to the Christian life of the 
faithful; to adapt more suitably to the needs of our own times 
those institutions which are subject to change: to foster what- 
ever can promote union among all who believe in Christ; to 
strengthen whatever can help to call the whole of mankind 
into the household of the Church.* 


Paul VI is more explicit: 


The pastoral character which it has assumed, the practical 
objectives of renewing canonical discipline, the desire to make 
the practice of the Christian life as easy as possible in con- 
formity with its supernatural character, all these factors confer 
on the Council an especial merit... .? 


In speaking of a line of thought to be pursued in making these 
objectives possible Pope Paul offered three points of departure along 
which speculation and prayer must begin: 1) What is the Church 
and its role? 2) Is the Church what Christ intends? 3) How can it 
enter into dialogue with the world?? These questions will be guide- 
lines for the direction of this paper. 


The purpose of Christ’s coming and living and dying and rising 
and ascending was to give men a share in the divine life. He became 
man to do this, “like to us in all things, sin excepted.”* He spoke to 
people in their language, employing figures of speech, comparisons 
and objects with which they had a familiarity. He was able to give 
them a concept of God, of Himself and His role by calling upon 
light, water, life and death, sheep, vineyards and harvest, bread and 
the common elements of daily existence. 


Plans for continuing the redemptive mission involve a community 
of believers who espouse faith in Christ, as well as trust and love 
of Him. They are sent to preach the good news of salvation to all. 
They are sent to keep alive Christ and His life-giving message. 
Christ is life and the way to everlasting life through the love of God 
and man. The Church gives a vital contact with Christ to those who 
have faith in Him through signs called sacraments.° 


This mission of the Church of Christ, the Christian community, to 
the world is a delicate one because it involves translating a spiritual 
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value into an intelligible and meaningful form. It means knowing 
both the product who is Christ and the buyer who is the potential 
believer so well that one can make a profitable introduction. A preacher 
of the good news is far different from the town crier who shouts the 
news in the public square, taking for granted that everyone can 
hear him and understand his language and message. The herald of 
the gospel is charged with the responsibility of a relevant proclama- 
tion, shaped for the mentality of the hearers of a particular era and 
culture. It is the mission of the preacher to know his people so that 
he can preach Christ to them in terms they understand. This is what 
I read in St. Paul’s eloquent description of the priest being a man 
taken from among men.° He is so selected that he can relate to those 
from whose midst he was taken. Likewise it is the duty of the dedi- 
cated evangelist to be a living exemplification of the values he pro- 
claims. The hearer needs to know what Christ can do for him, needs 
to see how Christ affects others who have accepted the invitation to 
enter the divine milieu.’ 


No one needs to be reminded again that times have changed and 
that we live in a 20th-century American culture. Things are different 
now. In a highly industrialized, urbanized society the needs of people 
are bound to differ from those of a pastoral culture of the late 19th 
century or even from those of an urban society prior to World War II. 
Americans are on the move, getting to more and more places faster 
and faster. Physical limitations of time alone prevent face-to-face con- 
tacts from being personal and intimate. A certain anonymity charac- 
terizes most human relationships, says Harvey Cox. People are prag- 
matic and solve their problems in terms of the here and now.® People 
have no time for the dull and uninteresting even though it be highly 
important. Modern man has no time to waste. “You love only once.” 
The time he saves is spent in activities of leisure or leisure-producing 
projects. Things must be as authentic as possible, even though they 
are only high-quality simulations. 


People are searching for fulfillment with more seriousness then 
ever before. Increased numbers of suicides, divorces, crime, psychi- 
atric patients, art museums, cultural activities, literary output, week- 
end travel as well as European touring, drug addiction, LSD excur- 
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sions, volunteers for social service, Peace Corps, Vista along with 
honda packs, riots and long-haired males — all are indications of a 
search for personal meaning. It is more than a criticism of the time- 
worn traditional answers and approaches. It is a positive indictment 
of them. In fact, I believe that the trial is over and the verdict has 
been passed. 


Perhaps modern technology has not explicitly taught it, but 
it has led people to believe that we will find answers to questions 
and problems in more advanced discoveries and findings in sociology, 
psychology, philosophy, or anthropology as well as through scientific 
progress. The golden age is being anticipated in the framework of a 
technopolis. Extramundane reality is not enlisted to solve problems 
or answer questions. We live in a thoroughly do-it-yourself world. 


The needs of contemporary man cannot all be satisfied by an 
anti-poverty program, for they are deeply rooted in the innermost 
sanctuary of man’s person. Modern society has highlighted new needs 
which demand attention in the evolutionary process of mankind. The 
tensions caused by modern sounds, speeds and situations have pre- 
cipitated fears, mistrust, hostility, insecurity, apathy, listlessness 
among the rich and poor, intellectual and high school drop-out, not 
to mention black and white, religious and lay. True, these symptoms 
were present before, but not in such epidemic proportions. 


Religious communities have traditionally sprung up to the aid 
of the needs of society. No matter what the need, it has been pro- 
vided for — whether it be taking care of the orphaned or abandoned 
child, educating young boys or girls, taking the place of a galley 
slave, nursing the leper, providing for the elderly, keeping the sick 
poor, preaching the Gospel to the poor, carrying Christ to distant 
peoples who need Him, managing hospices for the traveler, rehabili- 
tating the needy priest, caring for the needs of the Negro. Vatican II 
acknowledges this function and observes that through these com- 
munities Christ continues His redemptive activity.° 


Modern Franciscan communities must open up to meet the new 
needs. The spirit and vision of our founder cannot be institutionalized, 
must not be contained in a rule and constitution conceived in a pre- 
Vatican II womb. His spirit could not be contained within the struc- 
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ture of the 13th-century monasticism. His keen vision penetrated 
the external and got to the heart of Catholicism: the real Christ, the 
naked Christ, the poor Christ, a suffering Christ, a loving Christ who 
lived and died and rose and ascended so that man might possess life 
in a paternal God. Traditional religious life would not allow him to 
do what had to be done. And so he changed it. The Church approved 
it. But down through the centuries new communities have had to be 
formed to do the work envisioned by Father Francis for his com- 
munity. 

It is up to Franciscan communities to continue their role of re- 
vealing Christ to the world of needy people. People have to be able 
to see and experience Christ through individual religious as well as 
the religious in community. 


There is much talk today about the “sign value” of the religious 
life. “The Church truly wishes to give an increasingly clearer revela- 
tion of Christ.”?° Yet it is a sign that Catholics do not understand 
or in many cases respect. Our chastity is regarded as a waste, our 
obedience as an opportunity for the immature to succeed, and our 
poverty as an out-and-out joke. Our garb is not referred to as a 
“holy habit,” but as a dress. So all the effective value of the sign is 
missed by the people to whom it is given. 


Signs today flash, move, attract, entertain, are colorful. They 
are alive and positive. The sign we give as religious is static and 
negative: we don’t have sex, money or our own decisions to make; 
we have left the world and are no longer in sympathy with modern 
life and customs. No wonder applications to this life are diminishing. 
This is not “living” to the modern person. “If this is what Christ 
offers,” he says, “you can have it all.” 


Francis’ view of the world was certainly incarnational. He ac- 
cepted what he found and related it to Christ. He used his culture 
to make Christ alive in the modern world of his time. Harvey Cox 
makes the point that the modes and mores of the secular city must 
be accepted as they are because there are decided advantages to be 
gained from living with them. The mobility and anonymity of the 
secular city has been decried as destructive of human growth and 
progress, but Cox affirms that these characteristics have a vital role 
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to play in the progress of man.’ In fact, their existence creates pos- 
sibilities for human progress which could never have been achieved 
in the former era of mankind. In the demythologized society, which 
we now dub the secular city, a real God can assume His authentic 
role in the lives of modern man because modern man is growing into 
maturity and assuming his authentic role in the plan of God. Modern 
man knows himself because he is emerging from a crisis of identity. 
Today he governs the world to a greater degree than ever before. 
This is his God-given role to be exercised in his many endeavors 
from naming the animals to visiting the moon. 


If God speaks to us through men, then he has revealed a deeper 
dimension of the mystery of man and his relationship to God through 
the actions of men in the secular city. Just as the experience of the 
establishment of kingship played a part in revelation in the Old 
Testament, God teaches man through the experience of the secular 
city as he grows to adulthood in this universe. 


It is within our power to make Franciscan religious life relevant 
once more, to make it an effective instrument in meeting the 
needs of modern man. We must make Franciscan life a sign to all 
of a Christ to whom the modern world can speak, of a Christ whom 
the modern world needs, of a Christ who really loves the secular city. 


One of the most significant signs we as Franciscans can give to 
the world is to change. If we can modify the present Franciscan 
structure to meet these new needs, we will do immeasurable good 
for the modern searcher. It will be a sign to him that: 1) living for 
Christ leaves one free; 2) individuality is still preserved for those 
dedicated to Christ; 3) religion does not mean death to the person; 
4) Christianity is a way of life which can adapt to changing times; 
5) being a Christian does not mean being “out of it”; 6) the world 
is which he lives is good; 7) Christianity is still relevant; and 
8) Christianity really swings. 

The mobility of the secular city, the city on the move, is so 
compatible with the description of Vatican II of the People of God 
as being a pilgrim Church. There is no lasting home for these urban 
nomads who spend their lives searching for an ultimate. This mobility 
infuses our society with a tolerance of new ideas and opens the door 
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to further change.’? Franciscans must be able to pass through that 
door when modern man does, else we be left alone in a museum to 
solve the problem of relevance. 


A second sign that we can give to the watching public is fra- 
ternity. To share each other’s hospitality is the most superficial level 
of fraternity. We have to have inter-community dialogue, sharing 
likewise in each other’s apostolic works. This is not only a plea for 
a Franciscan unity, but I envision it as involving working with the 
parish priest, organizing efforts on a diocesan and interdiocesan level, 
as well as on the national and international scenes. 


We have to conserve our energies, talents, and money, not to 
mention personnel, in the sphere of education. We have not sufficient 
staff or facilities for our schools nor sufficient money to permit our- 
selves the luxury of everybody having his very own complete setup. 
The time has come when it is not possible nor feasible economically 
or theologically to work side by side in isolation. We need each 
other. We need to cooperate with each other and with governmental 
agencies. 

Christian efforts must infiltrate the American culture. We are 
not going to make our mark on society or reach our goal by keeping 
a Catholic charities office open next door to a public assistance 
agency. We are not going to establish the Kingdom of God side by 
side with our society. We have, rather, to form Christians who will 
work in these agencies and bring Christian ways of thinking to bear 
on policies emanating from the civil offices. This Christian infiltra- 
tion is essential for the total redemption of man in his world. As 
Christians in the Church of Christ we must present the united front 
of fraternity because this kind of charity is central to our message. 
The image we project to the public is important. 


A third sign that Franciscans have to give to the confused world 
is that of simplicity. We have to give the people the genuine article 
which, in this case, is Christ. The modern spirit rebels against for- 
malism and complicated styles of living. Royalty is gone; we now eat 
chicken with our fingers; clothing has become functional. If we 
have learned from the past, we can no longer let pomp and circum- 
stance, language and ritual assume the authority of divine tradition. 
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Christ and His life-giving message should not be obscured in the man- 
made fabrications of bygone centuries. Back to basic Christian 
realities! 


Simplicity frees us from a bondage to convention as does the 
anonymity of the secular city. Closely knitted urban living becomes 
an item of historic interest as the structure of family life changes 
with the expansion of social contacts. Faster pace of living and rapid 
change as elements in modern life contribute much toward making 
close human relations fewer and fewer.1* Social pressures, then, no 
longer exercise an effective sway on society for its members quickly 
pass in front of or behind each other with little or no recognition. 
Honesty and simplicity have paved a road to the union of Christ and 
culture. 


The American culture must absorb Christian values and reflect 
them. Peter and Paul had a bout when Peter insisted that converts 
to Christianity first become Jews before baptism. We do harm to 
the Kingdom of God if we make believers first Christians then 
American. We must form Christian Americans. There should be no 
such thing as a “Catholic culture” independent of national culture. 
As of now Catholics have to learn a new set of signs for their sacra- 
ments, sacramentals, and symbols for these belong to a culture of a 
previous era. As long as we maintain a distinctive Catholic culture 
Christ will remain in a ghetto. We have to stop thinking of the 
Church as an institution which people join and separate themselves 
from the non-joiners “in the world.” The only distinctive mark must 
to our service of love.‘ Dualism between the Church and the 
secular city is hardly incarnational. 


Simplicity likewise directs Christians to their own native culture 
to see the signs of God there. Christ spoke to a rural community 
about harvest and flocks. Francis followed suit in that he spoke in 
terms of the world of chivalry in a rural society. An effective preacher 
in the 20th century must deal with the signs of his time and environs. 
He must see the majesty of God in the roar of a jet; the power of 
God in the blast of an H-bomb; the presence of God in outer space; 
the wisdom of God reflected in a computer; the strength of God in 
the steel of the skyscraper; the gentleness of God in the softness of 
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orlon. Why? Because these are meaningful images of our times. 
Franciscans must carry on the spirit of Francis who saw God in all 
things. 

A much-needed sign for Franciscans to give is other-worldness. 
Francis showed his hearers a Christ who lived, a Christ who died 
and lives for them. Then he offered them a chance to share that life 
of suffering and loving, of dying and living forever. Franciscan Chris- 
tianity is tied up with present suffering and hope for future, glorious 
union with the risen Christ. This part of Christianity is needed by 
today’s people who are looking for answers for the problems of evil 
in many devious alleys. We must offer hope by shifting their sights 
to a world beyond where lives the Christ with whom they suffer and 
redeem their fellow man. 

Finally, Christian witness by a Franciscan is effective only if 
informed by a poverty, a poverty which shows what the Christian 
life is all about. It is what the Church states when she describes the 
place of the People of God as a pilgrim Church. It is a poverty 
which highlights singlemindedness, a detachment which shows itself 
in the moderate use of material things. This poverty involves a respect 
for things as sacramental, for they are means to an end and must be 
treated as such. 

Although poverty of spirit is greater than the poverty of physical 
privation, and the two should never be confused, lay people cannot 
see how we can be poor while living with no needs unfulfilled. Any 
attempt on our part to explain detachment to them seems like 
theological wizardry or double talk. There has to be a place for being 
poor, really poor. 

Poverty of spirit will also help us keep running after Francis. 
It will keep us detached from forms and structures which block 
the dynamism of change. Lady Poverty demands that we be as 
avant-garde as our founder. She is a realistic teacher who can show 
Franciscans that we cannot put new wine in old wine skins. 

These five signs are the flashing signals to the secular city of a 
Christ who is free, genuine, down to earth; of a Christ who is not 
tied to the physical; of a Christ who can accept the world without 
fear of getting dirtied by it; yet of a Christ who can transcend the 
visible realities. 
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Christ’s apostolic life in the secular city must adopt new forms 
where new forms demand it, where the old forms not only say and 
do nothing, but positively impede things which are being said and 
done. If the modern world is on the move, we must also be. We must 
move with it because it is moving away from us. We have to be 
dynamic enough to fit in a slot where needed. We even have to hold 
our fingers in the dike in some areas until relieved by layman come 
alive to Christian commitment. 

We do not have to close down our schools and other apostolic 
works to follow the crowds invading the slums (although I do not 
see how we can exclude this activity). We must go where we are 
needed. We can form smaller communities to live in apartments in 
Harlem or on Park Avenue, on a college campus or on the beach. 
We too must go where the action is! 

We can have the store-front community centers which has on 
hand family counselors for married couples struggling to make a 
Christian family; where the confused and troubled can find com- 
petent psychological counseling; where spiritual needs can be satis- 
fied at the hands of a priest, or brother, or sister. We have work to 
do there in promoting and creating communities in neighborhoods 
filled with apathy and poverty. 

We have a mission to the long-haired intellectual who is rejected 
by society as a leper. In this age of re-thinking the entire adult world 
is in need of instruction on many levels. Drug addicts, sexual deviates, 
alcoholics and heavy drinkers telegraph their need for help to any 
sensitive receiver. We will likewise nod at the gigantic needs for 
racial equality, improved educational opportunities, and improved 
housing for the poor. 

Communities of religious could be given the responsibility of 
specific tasks in a diocese or parish or metropolitan area, e.g. pro- 
moting the CFM and providing professionally trained leaders to 
promote and strengthen family life (these leaders can be priests or 
sisters or brothers); organizing adult educational programs; super- 
vising and planning youth activities; operating and promoting re- 
treat programs for clergy and laymen. 

The street corner apostolate, a new approach in missions for 
renewal, inexpensive and convenient evenings of recollection or re- 
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newal, twilight retreats, catechetical centers, workshops, study week- 
ends, lecture series are all means to the end of making Christ come 
alive in the world. The efforts of male and female Franciscans have to 
be channelled into these avenues for imparting life to the secular 
city. 

In order for the Franciscan community to be doing the work of 
Christ in the modern world, the formation period of clerics, brothers 
and sisters must be geared that during the time of preparation they 
are kept in contact with the real world so that they can hear and 
recognize its voice, that they can feel its pulse. Only those should be 
selected who have been successfully exposed to an overall education 
which has prepared them for adult life in the modern society. 


We are in a period of transition. We have a special vocation to 
live in this age. It is the consequence of a brotherly relationship for 
one brother to answer the call of another brother and to respond to 
his needs. Christ speaks to all Franciscans through the voice of our 
needy brothers in the secular. The response we make will never be 
in terms of “the ultimate answer,” but from the vision and courage 
we have at the present time. It will be just a step in the right direc- 
tion which may be changed next month. The fact of the matter re- 
mains that the response we do make is indicative of our degree of our 
fidelity to the mind of Francis, of our genuine commitment to Christ, 
and of our dialogue with the secular city. 
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Religious Community 
in Church Community 


AUGUSTINE MC DEVITT, O.F.M. 


It is a truism, perhaps, that one of the elements which exerts 
a strong influence on modern man’s thought and living is his pre- 
occupation with two apparently opposed ideals: the dignity of the 
individual person on the one hand; and on the other, the importance 
of the social complex within which an individual functions. We are 
familiar enough with the correlation between the individual and the 
community as it exists today in areas such as sociology, politics, 
education, and the like. And even the casual observer of the Second 
Vatican Council cannot fail to notice in the conciliar documents the 
presence of a frank concern for the welfare both of individual and 
community. 


It will suffice to cite only three of the many available examples 
from the Council. In the first two chapters of the Dogmatic Consti- 
tution on the Church, the Council emphasizes the communal nature 
of the People of God; but it also speaks quite clearly (especially in 
the latter paragraphs of Chapter IV, “The Laity”) of the dignity 
and personal rights of the single members of the People. Likewise, 
the first two chapters of the Pastoral Constitution on the Church in 
the Modern World are entitled respectively, ‘““The Dignity of the 
Human Person,’ and ‘The Community of Mankind.” The same 
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concern appears again in the Council’s Decree on Ecumenism which, 
while calling for full communion of all men in the Catholic Church, 
yet speaks of the separated Churches with fraternal respect and love. 


Other instances of this same concern could be cited from the 
documents of the Council. All in all, they converge to suggest three 
things: firstly, the Church recognizes the existence of the individual 
and the community, and the tension existing between them} secondly, 
it acknowledges the value of each; thirdly, it is aware of the neces- 
sity of maintaining a balance between the two, lest either of them lose 
its identity, the individual being absorbed by the community or the 
community being atomized into individuals. 


In this paper, I intend to discuss the correlation between the 
individual and the community in the area of religious life, that is to 
say, in the “stable and community way of life in which the faithful 
propose to observe, besides the precepts common to all, also the 
evangelical counsels through the vows of obedience, chastity, and 
poverty.” Considering the phenomenon of religious life as the 
Church thus defines it, it occurs to me that the individual-community 
relationship, together with its problem of balance, is to be found 
in two distinct areas. It lies, first of all, within the confines of any 
given religious institute. And we may state the problem here as fol- 
lows: how are the individual members of the institute related to 
one another in true community? In the second place, the individual- 
community relationship is found among the several religious insti- 
tutes within the Church. And here we may ask: how are the in- 
dividual religious institutes interrelated to form what we may call 
the common family of religious life in the Church? 


In its statements concerning the religious life — as also in the 
subjects which we mentioned at the beginning of our paper — the 
Second Vatican Council was cognizant in both of these areas of the 
existence of this tension, of the value of both individual and com- 
munity, and of the need to preserve a balance between them. Fol- 
lowing the line of the Council’s brief statements, I propose to in- 
vestigate theologically the relationship to community in both of these 
areas. The paper, therefore, is divided into two parts: in the first, 
I shall attempt to illuminate theologically the foundation of the 
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Council’s thought on the individual-community relationship within 
a given institute; in the second, I shall propose a theological expo- 
sition of the conciliar idea on this same relationship as it exists 
among diverse religious institutes. 


Before undertaking the first part, I should like to set down an 
observation, both because it is rather interesting in itself as a sign 
of our times, and especially because it has determined to some extent 
the direction which the following discussion assumes. The observa- 
tion is this: it seems to me that many of our contemporary writers, 
when faced with the tension between individual and community 
within a religious institute, tend to emphasize the role of individual 
as more important than that of community. We hear so much these 
days about the search for self-identity, the suffocation of individuali- 
ty, the fulfillment of one’s personality, the repression of human 
needs. Paradoxically, the opposite seems to be true when it comes to 
the individual-community relationship among diverse religious insti- 
tutes. In this area, some of our contemporaries seem so to stress com- 
munity as to denigrate individuality. One hears questions like: are 
distinct schools of spirituality valid amy more? aren’t all religious 
pretty much the same? and, when you get right down to it, shouldn’t 
all Christians pursue a common way of life? 


I have stated that these two tendencies on the part of some 
moderns have to some degree shaped the form of this paper. What 
I meant by that is this: without denying the importance of either 
individuality or community — whether within particular, or among 
diverse, religious institutes — I shall frankly be concerned mostly 
with the element of community within the particular institute, and 
that of individuality among the several institutes. To put it as suc- 
cinctly as possible, the first half of this paper will present a theo- 
logical rationale for community within a religious institute; the 
second part will present a similar exposition for individuality among 
the various institutes in the Church. 


COMMUNITY WITHIN THE RELIGIOUS INSTITUTE 


We may begin the first part of this paper by asking ourselves 
the question: how do the individual persons belonging to a religious 
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institute come to be constituted in unity? It appears to me that the 
answer to that question has been suggested in a statement made by 
the Second Vatican Council in its Decree on the Adaptation and 
Renewal of the Religious Life. Religious men and women, asserted 
the Council, “have handed over their entire lives to God’s service in 
an act of special consecration which is deeply rooted in their baptis- 
mal consecration and which provides an ampler manifestation of it.’”? 


Taking this conciliar statement as a lead, I shall attempt to 
demonstrate that the special unity which binds together the members 
of the same religious institute derives from, and is an intensification 
of, the unity which exists among the People of God in general. I 
shall elaborate this in the framework of the sacraments of baptism, 
confirmation, and the Holy Eucharist. 


BAPTISM AND RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 


As I have just pointed out, the recent Council has stated ex- 
plicitly that the consecration made by a religious is both rooted in, 
and expresses more completely, the consecration effected by the 
sacrament of baptism. It is rooted in the sacrament because it re- 
consecrates the baptized to God and to the Church; it expresses the 
original consecration more fully because it is actively sought out and 
made by a mature Christian, and also because through it the religious 
commits himself to a more intensive and more perfect form of Chris- 
tian living. 


Pursuing the thought of the conciliar statement, we may notice 
that both the sacrament of baptism and the religious profession 
have four principal effects, which bear a remarkable resemblance 
to one another. In each case — in baptism and in profession — there 
exist a dedication to God, a commitment to a special form of life, 
an incorporation into Jesus, and a concorporation with those who 
are also baptized or professed. While the last of these formally begets 
community, the other three also tend very definitely to join together 
those who embrace either the sacrament or the religious life. 


He who is baptized is dedicated and consecrated to God by 
reason of the negative and positive aspects of justification: he is 
cleansed of original sin, and graced with divine life. He commits 
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himself to a special form of life, viz., that of a Christian living 
within the Church. Furthermore, the baptized man is incorporated 
into, and configured to, the Son of God, undertaking thereby to live 
as a Christ-like man by means of the grace of Christ. Finally, bap- 
tism unites its recipient with all the other baptized, who are also 
adopted sons of God in grace, and with whom he shares the good 
things of God’s kingdom. 


Now these four effects of baptism are, as I remarked above, 
very similar to the four elements of religious life as the Church 
defines it. The religious consecrates himself through vows (“or by 
other sacred bonds which are like vows in their purpose”) ;* he embraces 
a stable form of life; he proposes to live the gospel counsels; and 
he lives in community. 


Consecration 


The Council reminds members of religious institutes that the 
reason for making their vows (or an equivalent commitment) to 
observe the evangelical counsels is that “they may respond to a divine 
call, so that by being not only dead to sin, but also renouncing the 
world, they may live for God alone.”* In another place, it declares 
that by his profession the religious intends “to free himself from 
those obstacles which might draw him away from the fervor of 
charity and the perfection of divine worship. Thus he is more inti- 
mately consecrated to divine service.”® And the Council goes on to 
say that this avowal to observe the counsels makes the baptismal 
consecration of that person more perfect, “since by virtue of firmer 
and steadier bonds (viz., the vows), it serves as a better symbol of 
the unbreakable link between Christ and His Spouse, the Church.’ 


I think that it is along the lines of this conciliar doctrine that 
we may claim a communizing effect in this religious dedication. By 
his profession, the religious joins a group which has been called 
apart by divine vocation, out of God’s People as a whole. He be- 
comes a member of a much smaller body, his religious institute, 
which is consecrated to an even more intense personal worship of 
God. If his baptism has constituted him a member of a chosen race, 
a royal priesthood, his religious profession associates him with a 
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select group from among that people, a community of special per- 
sonal worship of God. And, because his worship, his sacrifice of self, 
is so very personal, it will therefore be colored by the spirit of the 
particular community in which he lives. Together with those who 
consecrate themselves to God in exactly the same way, he offers not 
only the common sacrifice of the Church, but a sacrifice peculiar to 
his community in the spirit of its founder. 


Stable Form of Life 


In embracing a stable form of life, the religious accepts the 
rule, constitutions, and other institutions of his particular congre- 
gation as the norms which regulate his basic consecration in his 
living. The Christian may expect to receive the full benefits of the 
sacrament of baptism only by a day-to-day acceptance of the triple 
magisterium of the Church: by believing what she believes, obeying 
her regulations, and availing himself of her means of sanctification. 
In the same manner, the religious’ dedication to God is complemented 
by his observance of the manner of life prescribed for those who be- 
long to this religious institute. And, just as the mystical unity among 
the members of the Church is expressed, and to some extent effected, 
by their common adherence to the faith, the law, and the sacraments 
of the Church, so among those religious who dedicate themselves to 
the observance of a common way of life, there is symbolized and 
engendered a special sort of unity. 


The Gospel Counsels 


In the personal covenant that is baptism, God invites the recipient 
to adoption, to fellowship with His only-begotten Son. He also ex- 
tends to the baptized the capability of living a Christ-like life. In 
response to this invitation, the Christian pledges himself to try to 
live up to this capability by modelling his life on that of Jesus. It 
is consequently incumbent on every follower of Christ to practice the 
Christian virtues. 


Now, among all the Christian virtues, three have been held 
traditionally in special preeminence by Holy Mother Church. These 
are the evangelical counsels of chastity, poverty, and obedience, 
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which — as the Council states — “are based upon the words and 
example of the Lord,... (and) commended by the apostles and the 
Fathers, and other teachers and shepherds of the Church.’”? By his 
profession, a religious answers God’s call, not only to live in the spirit 
of these gospel virtues, but to practice them in actual, literal, fact. 
In doing so, he both intensifies and makes very tangible that incor- 
poration into, and configuration with, Christ which resulted from 
his baptismal profession. This generous act again sets him aside from 
the majority of Christians, and places him in the midst of a group 
which is dedicated to being Christ-like in a most intense and tangible 
manner. 


It is this intensity and tangibility of his imitation of the man Jesus, 
I think, which unites the religious in a very special way to his brothers 
in community. With his brothers, he has imitated our common brother, 
Christ, plumbing the very depths of his being to fashion a gift of 
his entire self to his heavenly Father. He has entered the select 
company of those, who by reason of the deep personal engagement 
entailed in their profession have given their all to God. 


Furthermore, his practice of these counsels in actuality rather 
than in spirit alone unites him to his brothers in religion. To their 
contemporary society they present a tangible instance of men who 
voluntarily live chastely, poorly and obediently, in order to be like 
Jesus. They are a singular phenomenon, dedicated to the graphic 
demonstration of the Christ-life in practical action. 


Life in Community 


Up to this point we have been considering that three of the 
elements of religious profession are analogous to three effects of 
baptism: in both profession and baptism, there is a consecration 
of self, a special form of life, and a conformity to Jesus. We have 
also seen how each of these elements serves to constitute the individual 
religious in community. The fourth element which the Church attri- 
butes to religious life is community life itself. As the sacrament of 
baptism introduces a person into communion with the other members 
of Christ’s Mystical Body, so religious profession introduces him 
into community life. Since, as I have stated before, this is the element 
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of profession which formally effects community, there seems to be 
no need for us to elaborate it any further. There is, however, a prob- 
lem which confronts us at this point, viz., the problem of the precise 
nature of religious community life. 


I should like to broach this problem by asking the question: 
does community life, taken as an element of religious profession, 
signify only a daily practical living with others, or does it also 
denote some sort of union in grace? This is to ask: does the term 
community life designate simply a living with others on a natural 
plane, or does it also imply a supernatural sharing of some common 
grace? Or, to put it yet another way: how closely can we draw the 
analogy between religious profession’s community life and the partici- 
pation in the Christ-life by members of the Church? 


One tends at first, I think, to shy away from drawing the analogy 
closely. For one thing, the individual members of the Church are 
united mystically to one another because of the common grace-life 
which flows to them from Christ, their mutual Head; it would 
certainly not be correct to say all Franciscans, for example, live by 
some common grace which flows from St. Francis. And secondly, the 
unity of members of the Church exists basically in virtue of their 
reception of the sacrament of baptism; since there is not a special 
sacrament pertaining to the religious life, there seems to be no founda- 
tion for a common grace among religious. 


On the other hand, it does seem that the community life must 
consist in more than the extrinsic manner in which a group of people 
live together. The area of living together seems to be fairly well 
encompassed by the term “a stable manner of life.” Furthermore, it 
would seem strange that members of Secular Institutes (or members 
of Third Orders), who do not live in common (and therefore are not 
religious) would have no supernatural bond of unity peculiar to 
their institutes. Finally, if what I have said above concerning the 
unifying effects of the other elements of religious profession is cor- 
rect, it would seem that the unity which is brought about must be 
a supernatural reality. 


Can we say, then, that there truly exists among religious of the 
same institute, a special grace of communion which arises from their 
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common profession in this particular institute? While Vatican II 
says nothing about the question, it does seem to me that the tenor of 
several of its statements would admit of such a grace. It describes 
religious institutes, for instance, as “branches sprouting out won- 
drously and abundantly from a tree growing in the field of the Lord 
from a seed divinely planted.’’® It asserts that “although the religious 
state...does not belong to the hierarchical structure of the Church, 
nevertheless it belongs inseparably to her life and holiness.”® And 
it tells us that “the religious community, a true family gathered to- 
gether in the name of the Lord, by God’s love which has flooded the 
hearts of its members through the Holy Spirit, rejoices because He is 
present among them.’’!° 


It seems to me that, unless we understand these statements — 
especially the last one — as simple metaphor, then we may infer 
that members of a particular religious institute do share a real com- 
mon grace which is peculiar to their community: the Holy Spirit 
dwells among the members of this family, gathered by God’s love in 
the name of Christ. 


Now, if the Council is saying that such a grace does indeed 
exist, it does not tell us what manner of grace it is. I should suggest, 
however, that the nature of this grace may very well be determined 
by the spirit of the several founders of the various religious institutes. 
The Council does speak very clearly in several places of “the won- 
derful variety of religious communities, which, in accordance with 
the Divine Plan, has grown up” within her fold.*? In the second part 
of this paper, I shall attempt to establish the raison d’etre of indi- 
vidual religious institutes based on their re-presentation of the various 
Mysteries of Christ in the diverse spirits of their respective founders. 
It seems to me that the nature of community grace may well be 
shaped by this same factor. Accordingly, religious profession in a 
particular institute would mean incorporation into a family which 
is continually re-living out a particular Mystery of Christ, and whose 
members enjoy a common grace which joins them in the capability 
of performing that office within and for the Church. 


I submit, therefore, that the grace of community life may be 
something very much akin to that invisible, but real, corporate en- 
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tity within the Church, which has been termed “the ecclesial reality,” 
and which is signified and effected by the external, institutional 
aspect of the Church. It may be possible to work out a theology of 
religious life which includes a real grace which binds together the 
members of an individual religious institute, a grace shared in common 
only by those who have dedicated themselves to God, undertaken a 
special form of life, and pledged themselves to imitate Jesus, within 
the framework and the spirit of a particular religious institute. 


CONFIRMATION AND THE APOSTOLATE 


I have tried to show above that religious profession effects com- 
munity among the individual members of a religious institute in 
much the same way that baptism unites the members of the Church. 
It seems to me that we can find a second parallel in the unifying 
effects of the sacrament of confirmation and the apostolate of the 
religious. It should be stated at the outset, however, that Vatican II 
does not afford us much basis for this latter investigation; I could 
find no reference in the conciliar documents to the relationship be- 
tween confirmation and religious life. The silence of the Council not- 
withstanding, I think it may be possible to draw a parallel along the 
following lines. 


The sacrament of confirmation is very closely linked, theolog- 
ically, to the sacrament of baptism. If the fundamental intimacy 
between the two has sometimes been forgotten in practice, its presence 
seems to have been recognized by the ancient Church, which fre- 
quently administered the two at the same time. The intimate bond 
between these sacraments lies in this, that Christianity is not only 
a living to God, but also a witnessing to God before one’s neighbor. 
Both of these elements are necessary: witnessing to God in the true 
and full sense is impossible without the life of grace (wherefore one 
cannot be confirmed without previous baptism); and living to God 
without witnessing as well, is insufficient (wherefore the baptized 
are urged to receive confirmation). 


It is interesting to notice, by the way, that these two sacraments 
are exactly parallel to the missions of the two Divine Persons: in 
baptism we receive life, sonship, being incorporated into the Incar- 
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nate Word; by confirmation there is extended to us the mission of 
the Holy Spirit, which is to bear witness to the Incarnation and all 
that it imports. 


Now, all this means that the sacrament of baptism is, in a sense, 
incomplete as far as the entire Christian vocation is concerned. And 
it seems to me that we can also state that religious profession is 
incomplete without the acceptance of some form of apostolate, be 
that apostolate carried on in the interior or the exterior life. Further, 
if this statement be true, then it seems safe to propose that, just 
as the unity which baptism engenders among the members of the 
Mystical Body is completed by the sacrament of confirmation, so also 
the fundamental communion which religious profession effects among 
the members of a given religious institute is brought to completion 
through their apostolate. In a word, I suggest here that the intimate 
unity brought about by religious profession finds its completion in a 
unity effected by that institute’s common apostolate. I think we may 
illustrate this by a consideration of confirmation and apostolate. 


We are all familiar with the fact that confirmation takes its 
name from a twofold effect: in the first place, it strengthens the 
baptism itself, in the sense that it ratifies — both on God’s part and 
on the part of the confirmed — the covenant pledges of baptism; 
secondly, it strengthens the recipient, making him (as the catechism 
used to say) a soldier of Christ. If we investigate these two effects 
further, we come to see that the first is internal and charismatic; 
that is to say, it assures the recipient, now a mature Christian, of the 
particular graces which he needs to function maturely within the 
economy of the Church. We shall also notice that the second of these 
effects — the strengthening of the recipient — is external and pro- 
phetic; in other words, it provides the recipient with the graces 
needed to confront the world beyond the Church with the Christian 
life. 


Now, although these charismatic and prophetic graces of con- 
firmation are diverse — depending on the varying states of the pil- 
grim Church, the changing attitudes of the world, the particular 
situations and needs of mankind, etc. — yet each has but a single end: 
the charismatic are ordered to the well-being of the Church, and the 
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prophetic are directed to drawing the world to Christ its Head. And 
so the sacrament of confirmation deepens and strengthens that 
mystical union that already exists among those who have been 
baptized. 


The question now is, whether we can legitimately transfer what 
we have said concerning confirmation to the apostolate of the reli- 
gious. I think we can do this, along the following lines. 


It is quite possible for an individual to vow privately to prac- 
tice the evangelical virtues. But, by taking his vows within the frame- 
work of an approved religious institute, he pledges himself to contri- 
bute to the life of that society, to the Church which approves it, and 
to its mission to the world as well. If a religious institute is to con- 
tinue to flourish, it must have members. Religious profession in an 
approved institute, therefore, includes by its very nature a mature 
and active engagement by the religious in the life of his community. 


Now, it seems that, just as the Church possesses both an internal 
economy and an external confrontation with the world beyond, so 
also does a religious institute. This means that in making his profes- 
sion, a religious assumes a responsibility —- with, of course, the cor- 
responding graces, both charismatic and prophetic — of contri- 
buting to the well-being of his institute and of bringing to the world 
its particular spirit. He strives to build up the institute from within 
by increasing his personal holiness, contributing to the life of his 
confreres, engaging according to his status in the affairs of the insti- 
tute, using his active and passive vote conscientiously, etc. He wit- 
nesses to the world beyond (including other Catholics, and even 
members of other institutes) by re-actualizing among his own con- 
temporaries that aspect of Christianity which is the special genius 
of his institute, and which motivated the Church to approve it as an 
authentic form of Christianity. 


It seems to me, then, that the apostolate of the religious, be it 
within the community or beyond it, strengthens and deepens that 
communion with his confreres which he entered by reason of his 
profession. For, in joining a particular community, he assumes as 
his own the responsibilities which belong in common to all members 
of the institute. Furthermore, these responsibilities serve to specify 
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more clearly the original unity flowing from profession. For they 
center upon practical activities and duties which reflect, more clearly 
and graphically than does profession, the particular nature and 
apostolate of his religious institute. In this area of the apostolate — 
whether within or beyond his institute — the religious more manifestly 
pursues the ideals which he shares with his confreres. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


I have tried to show that religious profession and the assumption 
of apostolate unite the members of a religious community in somewhat 
the same manner as baptism and confirmation unite the members of 
the Church. When we consider religious community in relation to the 
Blessed Sacrament, we discover that it is not quite parallel to the 
other two sacraments of initiation. Its effect on religious community 
differs from theirs in two ways. 


In the first place, the Blessed Sacrament, unlike the other two 
sacraments, finds no parallel in the religious life. Hence, it effects 
unity among religious immediately. In the second place, this unifying 
effect of the Eucharist does not take any particular direction of its 
own. Let us consider these two statements. 


The Holy Eucharist effects unity among religious immediately. 
By this I mean that there does not seem to exist in religious life any 
element that unites religious of the same institute in somewhat the 
same manner in which the Eucharist does. One reason for this may 
be that baptism and confirmation have been received once, and thus 
require a sort of substitute-continuation, which they find in pro- 
fession and apostolate; the Eucharist itself is celebrated and received 
by the religious as religious, and needs nothing to take its place. 
Another reason for this may be found in the unique nature of the 
Blessed Sacrament. As we know, Holy Mass unites all creation in 
offering to God the Sacrifice of Praise; the Real Presence gathers 
God’s People into a community worshipping Jesus as Lord; Holy 
Communion brings together those who are nourished at the same 
Divine Banquet. One might be tempted to see something akin to these 
unifying elements in the common personal sacrifice, the devotion to 
Jesus, and the spiritual edification that are present in religious life. 
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But it seems difficult to see how these elements are specified in a 
given religious institute, so that they unite its members in a particular 
way. It seems, rather, that they are elements common to ali Chris- 
tians in general. And so it appears that the very special and intense 
unity effected by the Holy Eucharist is brought about only in that 
sacrament itself, and is not found — except in dim reflection — 
anywhere else. 


I stated, secondly, that the unifying effect does not take any 
particular direction. What do I mean by this? We have seen that the 
unity effected by profession (like that of baptism) is specified in 
four ways: by profession one achieves unity of consecration, form of 
life, incorporation into Christ, and concorporation with confreres. 
We have seen also that the undertaking of the apostolate (like that 
of confirmation) effects religious community in virtue of still another 
title, thus taking another direction. In the case of the Eucharist, just 
as it is difficult to posit a special element in religious life which medi- 
ates its special unifying effect, so also it is difficult to see how the 
Blessed Sacrament gives any new title, any new direction, to the 
unity which already exists. 


This does not mean, however, that the Blessed Sacrament has 
no effect at all on the unity existing among religious. Once community 
is established among the members of an institute by profession and 
strengthened by apostolate, it is also influenced by the Eucharist. To 
grasp the influence of this sacrament on religious community, we 
return to Vatican II. 


The Council adverts to this influence in the fifteenth paragraph 
of its Decree on Adaptation and Renewal, where the conciliar Fathers 
are speaking ex professo about community life. They tell us that reli- 
gious should follow the example of the early Christian community, 
which “found nourishment in the teaching of the gospel and in the 
liturgy, especially the Eucharist.”1? The key word here is nourish- 
ment, Just as the Eucharist nourishes the life of grace in the soul of 
any Catholic, so it nourishes the supernatural life of the religious, 
orientated as it has been — through profession and apostolate — to 
community with his confreres in the institute to which he belongs. 
It seems to me, then, that although the Blessed Sacrament does not 
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directly bring about or specify the community which is peculiar to 
a given institute, yet it does nourish that community, thereby helping 
it to develop according to its providentially assigned character and 
capacity. 


INDIVIDUALITY AMONG DIVERSE INSTITUTES 


We now come to the relationship between individual and com- 
munity as it exists among diverse religious institutes. We direct our 
attention here to the broad area of the Church, within which there 
exist many groups which constitute what we may call the family of 
religious institutes. As I have noted at the beginning of this paper, 
there seems to be a tendency today to view the existence of these 
groups as somewhat divisive of general Christian spirituality, and 
hence to question the value of their autonomy. 


The Second Vatican Council, however, speaks quite forcefully 
about the contributions which these groups make to the life of the 
Church, precisely because of their diversity.** Again, following the 
Council’s lead, I shall attempt to present the broad lines along which 
I think we can furnish a theological basis for the existence of these 
groups. I should like to pursue this by investigating the concepts 
of witness and mystery. 


WITNESS 


The notion of Christian witness is not new to us. But with the 
growing awareness (which has flourished with the entire Mystical 
Body concept) that our life in Christ is not an exclusively private 
affair, we have also realized more clearly that all the disciples of the 
Lord, no matter what their state in life, must reflect Him to their 
contemporaries. Called by God in baptism, and sent among the men 
of his own times, each Christian pledges himself to bring Jesus into 
his own particular situation. 


This general Christian witness to Christ is expressed and effected 
in a special manner by those who embrace religious life. Consecrating 
themselves fully to God, they are — within the Church — a group 
apart. But, although all religious share a common testimony to men 
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in the practice of the evangelical counsels, Divine Providence has 
arranged that they should also be differentiated. From time to time 
in the history of the Church, God has inspired certain persons to 
found within its fold, schools of spirituality. It would seem that this 
inspiration is a genuine charism, a special personal grace for the 
good of the Church. Gracing these persons with intense individual 
religious experiences, and endowing them with extraordinary insights, 
God has given them to the Church as prophets — chosen witnesses to 
particular facets of His revelation to men. Moreover, in the case of 
some of these prophets, God has also called forth other Catholics to 
share to some extent in their experience and insight, and to systema- 
tize it theologically. In a word, God has adorned His Church with 
schools of spirituality. While it would not be correct to say that 
these schools are part of the nature of the Church, it seems incontest- 
able that they exist in the Church as part of God’s plan. 


In order to see just what role these schools of spirituality play 
in God’s plan for the life of His Church, we may ask three questions: 
what is it that they give testimony of? how do they give it? and to 
whom? 


Of what does a spiritual school give testimony? 


God’s revelation to man culminates in Jesus Christ. He is both 
the perfect Revealer of God, and also the fulness of revelation. The 
entire revelatory process led historically to Jesus as to its end, and 
since the death of the last of His apostles no new revelation has been 
granted to men. Therefore, in a very real sense, all of the Creator’s 
communication with men is, at its core, Christian. 


Theologians predicate of Jesus various Mysteries, which we may 
describe as His fundamental attitudes or relationships to God and to 
other men, concretized and revealed in the events of His earthly life. 
Some of these would be His primacy, sonship, priesthood, magisterium, 
and the like. Now, it seems to me that each of the founders of the 
authentic schools of Christian spirituality has been granted by God 
the grace of a special experiencing of, and insight into, one of these 
Mysteries. What they experienced was not a new revelation, but an 
illumination of some aspect of Christ, who is revelation. Analogous 
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to a development in doctrine, it is a special charism, given by the Holy 
Spirit to answer a particular need experienced by His Church at 
a particular moment of her history. 


How do these schools give witness? 


The experience of the founder of a school is not only Christian; 
it is at the same time ecclesial. As such, it must be institutionalized 
and authenticated as Christian by the Church. It seems that this 
institutionalization normally takes place when the Church approves 
a particular religious institute which follows this school, as a way of 
Christian perfection. While there can exist religious institutes which 
do not follow any particular spiritual school, yet the Church’s approval 
of those that do, is also an approval of the school to which they adhere, 
and an institutionalizing of the founder’s charism. 


The relatively few members of the Church who, by reason of 
both nature and grace, share the experience and insight of the school’s 
founder, are called to be witnesses in their day to the Christian 
Mystery which is involved. Their own vocation, charismatic in itself, 
is also guaranteed by the institutional Church. Their continued wit- 
ness to the particular Mystery of Christ exerts itself in the day-to-day 
life of their religious institute: its manner of living, its apostolate, 
its forms of prayer, its customs, all reflect this Mystery and are 
colored by it. They are all governed and shaped by the interior 
appreciation of this particular Mystery of Christ, by the insights 
and convictions which combine to make up the spirit of the founder 
of the school. This is the reason why it is not necessary that a reli- 
gious institute be established by the founder of a spiritual school in 
order to be authentically Christian. What is necessary is that an 
institute reflect in its daily life the spirit of the school’s founder. 


It will be noted that these two aspects of witnessing — ex- 
ternal and internal —- are related to one another in a sort of sacra- 
mentality. The spirit alone does not witness, for it is not an external 
sign; yet it is actualized wherever the external daily living is viewed. 
For this reason, the spirit must be preserved pure and intact if the 
Mystery of Christ is to be presented to the viewer. This integrity is 
the object of today’s renewal (renovatio) of religious life. 
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At the same time, the quest for adaptation (accomodatio) must 
also be constantly undertaken. Succeeding generations of disciples 
of a school must check to be certain that this inner, mysterious 
spirit — real though invisible — is being clearly actualized for their 
contemporaries through signs (manner of living, apostolate, forms of 
prayer, customs, etc.) which those contemporaries understand. 


It may be well for us who are engaged presently in today’s 
renovatio accomodata to keep in mind that what we are searching 
for in our founders, what we must find in them and adapt to our 
times, are not the signs which they used (signs adapted to their 
contemporaries), but rather the spirit which these signs of theirs 
actualized, a spirit rooted in the special charisms granted to those 
founders and, it seems to me, in a particular Mystery of Christ. 


To whom do these schools give witness? 


The original recipient, the Christian prophet, is given this partic- 
ular charism for the benefit of the Church as a whole, and for that 
of a few members of the Church who, also given special graces, are 
made to share his insight. They became witnesses to the experience 
of the founder, but — more importantly — witnesses with him to 
the Christian Mystery which was the object of his experience. While 
their own authenticity to the founder and to the Mystery is of a 
charismatic nature, founded in grace and in their own nature and 
personality, it is also guaranteed by the institutional Church through 
their public profession in one of the religious institutes which follow 
the spirit of the founder of the school. Because this is so, their con- 
tinued witness exerts itself more in an established religious institute 
than in the school of spirituality per se. But it is the spiritual school 
which basically shapes their manner of witnessing, even though the 
school may be later modified and somewhat adapted by founders of 
particular religious institutes. 


The member of the school-institute gives witness, first of all, 
to his confreres, thereby keeping the ideals of the founder before their 
eyes. This leads to the building up of the school through mutual 
edification of its members, to the increase of its influence on others, 
and to the systematization of the principles of the school by theologians. 
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There is also a witnessing to the Church at large. As long as 
the institute perdures, individuals of many ages and many regions 
are reminding their fellow Christians — more or less effectively — 
of a particular aspect of Jesus, by their manner of life. This testi- 
mony has its effects on the sanctification of the Church, her progress 
in developing specific aspects of her common doctrine, and the 
shaping of her liturgical life. 


Finally, this particular religious institute, following its spiritual 
school, gives testimony to the world beyond the Church, showing 
forth the various Mysteries of the Incarnate Son of God. Since their 
witness is to people of diversified cultures, convictions, and circum- 
stances, their own diversity is especially important and renders a 
special service to the Church. Through them she is better able to go 
out to meet particular groups of non-Christians with more empathy 
than she could express without them. In other words, the various 
schools of spirituality, institutionalized as they are must be in religious 
institutes, present to the world beyond the Church particular nuances 
or facets of the true religion, thereby making at least this or the 
other characteristic of Jesus, His revelation, and His Church, more 
attractive than the entire Christian complex taken as a whole. 


We may add to this notion of the recipient of witness, one more 
consideration. It occurs to me that the effectiveness of the testimony 
to one’s confreres, to the Church in general, and to the world beyond, 
will vary according to these subjected: to those with no under- 
standing of Christ, the presentation of a particular aspect of Chris- 
tianity must, it would seem, mean something. If the viewer is of 
good faith, some small spark of admiration of Jesus, some glimmer 
of curiosity or of wonderment, should be struck. It may be that such 
thoughts will not be aroused each time the non-Christian is confronted 
by this Christian Mystery; but it may possibly-be that his occasional 
encounter with one of the Mysteries is an actualization of God’s 
salvific will for him. 


For the man of faith, the testimony to a Mystery of Christ will 
be, ceteris paribus, more effective. Endowed with grace, he will see 
the sign more clearly, and understand more easily its underlying 
reality. And his understanding will be an actual grace, enlightening 
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him, encouraging him, admonishing him, in his pursuit of general 
Christian perfection. 

To these of the religious institute itself, the effect of the testi- 
mony to this Mystery of Christ will be most intense. The religious 
himself has been given, in his vocation to this same school of spiritual- 
ity, a special charismatic insight (though he may be unable to de- 
fine it for himself conceptually) into the Mystery. Furthermore, the 
Mystery will frequently appeal to his type of personality. And 
thirdly, he shares with his confreres — and benefits from their in- 
sights — a life in community which flows from that Mystery. 


MYSTERY 


I have suggested in the foregoing section that the theological 
apologetic for the existence of diverse religious institutes can be con- 
structed on the basis of the phenomenon of witness: adherents of 
particular schools are called by God to give to their world testimony 
of the various Mysteries of Jesus. It seems to me that we may pur- 
sue this notion yet further by considering the possibility of Christ’s 
presence-through-mystery. Although the limits of this paper preclude 
a thorough investigation of the theology involved, I should like to 
suggest that we may enrich our understanding of the schools of spir- 
ituality — and, hence, of religious institutes — along the following 
lines. 


As revived and popularized by Dom Odo Casel, the theory of 
Jesus’ presence-through-mysteries attempted to explain the identity 
between the Sacrifice of the Cross and the Sacrifice of the Mass. In 
the Mass, the theory asserts, Jesus is present not only substantially, 
but also in virtue of the re-presentation of His Mysteries, all of which 
are redemptive acts. While many theologians have found Casel’s 
theory itself unacceptable because it seems to them to make Christ’s 
presence more real than sacramental, the Benedictine’s emphasis on 
Jesus’ presence has exerted a great influence on theology, even be- 
yond the theology of the Mass. 


Pope Pius XII, for instance, alludes to the presence of Christ 
in the liturgy through His Mysteries. While pointing out that one 
must be careful of some modern erroneous doctrines in this matter, 
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the pontiff asserts in Mediator Dei that “the liturgical year... is 
not a cold and lifeless representation of the events of the past, nor a 
simple and bare record of a former age. It is rather Christ Himself 
who is ever living in His Church. Here He continues that journey of 
immense mercy which He began in His mortal life, going about 
doing good, with the design of bringing men to know His Mysteries 
and, in a way, to live by them.’?* This would seem to mean that 
there exists what we might call a “liturgical grace,”whereby Christians, 
participating down through the ages in the various feasts of the 
liturgical year, are given the grace of appreciating and sharing in the 
Mysteries of Christ, thus re-actualizing them in their own lives. It 
suggests, practically, that during the Christmas season, for example, 
the devout Christian would somehow share more in the grace of 
incarnational sonship, than in the grace of eschatological victory 
accorded him at Paschal time. 


Again, this theory of Jesus’ presence-through-mystery has been 
explored recently to explain the manner in which the sacraments 
configure their recipients to Christ. On reception of a sacrament, the 
Christian is made to share in a particular Mystery (Christ’s sonship, 
His worship, His union with the Church, etc.), so that Jesus extends 
His earthly activity in His followers. 


My point in bringing up the theory of presence-through-mystery 
is to submit the possibility that as it can be applied to the above-men- 
tioned areas of Christian life, so it can also be applied to the area of 
religious institutes. I think it is quite possible that the adherents of 
a particular school of spirituality, called and devoted as they are to 
witnessing a particular Mystery of Jesus, also bring into their world 
the very presence of the Incarnate Word as He now, in and through 
them, extends His living-out of that Mystery. As the founder of a 
school of spirituality and his followers are given the charism of 
bringing to the world a special insight into a particular Mystery, so 
also do they live out — as mystical, but real, extensions of Jesus — 
this particular Mystery of Christ by giving testimony of it to other 
men; they also effect this same Mystery to some extent by actualizing 
it again in their own milieu. 


It seems to me that this notion is quite consonant with the sac- 
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ramentality which is inherent in God’s relations with men. According 
to the sacramental principle, divine realities are both signified and 
effected by external phenomena. Jesus in His earthly life both mani- 
fested God, and (in virtue of the Hypostatic Union) effected God 
personally in the fullest and most real sense: where the man Jesus 
was, there also was God Almighty. Likewise, the Church is sacra- 
mental in nature: where she is, there is Jesus signed and mystically 
(not hypostatically) actualized. In somewhat the same manner, the 
individual Christian, mystical member of Christ, is more than a man 
who signifies Christ to the world. While yet preserving his own hu- 
man and personal identity, the baptized man is, in some mysterious 
way, an extension of Jesus in his contemporary situation: he effects 
a presence of Christ in his own world. It must be admitted that the 
precise nature of this presence of Jesus has so far evaded a clear 
expression by theologians. Yet, as Bonsirven points out, the truth 
of Christ’s identification with the Christian, extravagant as it may 
seem, is forced upon us by the texts which we find in St. Paul’s 
Epistles.?° 

Now, if it be true that Jesus continues to live out His Mysteries 
in the person of His disciples, and if it be true also that members 
of spiritual schools have been accorded the charism of participating 
in a particular Mystery, there seems to be a very sound theological 
foundation for the existence of diverse religious institutes within 
the Church. As the loci of authentic Christian charisms, they con- 
stitute within the Church special communities of men and women, 
in and through whom Jesus continues to live out His Mysteries in 
the world. 
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Apostolic Function 
of Priest and Brother 


Within the 
Franciscan Order 


RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


Thirty years ago this August, having completed 366 days of 
novitiate, I made my first religious profession, and thereupon entered 
into the less rarified air of a community life with seminarians, broth- 
ers, and priests. At that time, like many of my newly professed breth- 
ren, I put together, through training and reading, several more or less 
well-defined points of view on the religious life and — indeed — on 
life in general. Perhaps you are familiar with some of them. 


The beginning and end of each day, and just about everything 
in between, was a response to the timetable. The crash of a mallet 
on the door brought you to the floor at 5 a.m. Minutes after, early- 
bird friars were walking the cloisters or making the stations or in the 
choir stall reciting the rosary. To be late for meditation was to be a 
black sheep before the day had fully begun. During meditation 
every bit of fervor and ingenuity was directed towards having a 
wide-awake, thoughtful mien. 
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As the day went on, an awareness of how things were done and 
what things were not done forestalled corrections and penances. No 
elbows on table in refectory; no running up stairs. And worst of all — 
indeed leading to possible dismissal — was to be caught visiting a 
room or smoking a cigarette. 


Points were won and lost daily by this method of scoring. The 
final boxscore at the end of the year would declare the winners and 
losers. As the years went on I honestly felt that the friar who was 
up early in the morning, who was seen making visits to chapel, who 
was not seen smoking, and who never slipped into levity during 
recreation had the required characteristics of a competent religious. 
He deserved to go on and eventually to be chosen for the responsible 
positions of the community. 


In contrast to the laity, who were shackled in a wicked and de- 
ceitful world, we as religious were united to Christ. Everything we 
read and meditated on supported this view. All the Desert Fathers, 
from Anthony and Pachomius through Basil in the East and Bene- 
dict in the West, unanimousy followed the same pattern — they 
got out of the city and sought refuge in the desert or some reasonable 
facsimile. The spiritual rules and writings of the Middle Ages were 
flavored by this desert outlook. 


And therefore when parents or friends came for a visit, one 
immediately sensed that something deceitful lurked behind the lipstick 
of the women and the aftershave lotion of the men. It was the 
“world” which I as a friar had fortunately fled. 


Going along with this scorn for the world was a superior attitude 
towards the professionalism of the world. True, it had its Galileos 
and Werner Brauns but we had our Brother Juniper who planted 
flowers upside down and Brother Conrad who was doorman for 
sixty-one years and died with a door knob in his hand. Professional- 
ism engendered pride just as activity brought about sterilization of 
prayer. Amateurism and simplicity was what distinguished the men 
from the boys. 


A system of seniority extended from the provincial and definitors 
down through the guardians and rectors, the other priests, the clerics, 
the brothers, the postulants and tertiaries. Conversation was strictly 
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forbidden between such groups as brothers and clerics; between 
other groups it was discouraged. Priest, brothers, and clerics each 
had their own recreation rooms sometimes with signs saying ‘Priests 
only” or the like. 


If a telephone rang in the seminary the junior cleric answered it. 
If the novitiate shoemaker made two left-footed sandals, the junior 
novice wore them. If a bird flew by and dropped anything, it was the 
junior brother who caught it. All of which led to such expressions as 
“T’m only a brother,” or worse, “I’m only a junior brother.” 


Houses of formation were just about exclusively places where 
the aim was the training of priests. Recruiters went out after can- 
didates; the latter were given barrages of tests; just about every- 
thing but the insides of their livers was fine-tooth combed until the 
time of major orders. The brother candidates, on the other hand, were 
generally put in the care of some previously unassigned priest. Then, 
after going through the novitiate, they were given an assignment in 
the kitchen or the mailroom. 


Within the past ten or fifteen years changes have taken place 
which have had their influences on the religious life. Universal educa- 
tion, greater personalism, and the movement for equality have helped 
to transform friary life in America and Europe. Vatican Council II 
has expressed authoritatively the direction that these developments 
should take. 


Two realities in particular which have been stressed by the 
decrees and constitutions of Vatican Council II bear directly on the 
concept of the religious life and therefore on the function of religious 
in the world today. These are baptism as a radical consecration to 
God, and religious life as spiritual service to the needs of others. 


“The baptized,” says the Constitution on the Church, “by regen- 
eration and anointing of the Holy Spirit, are consecrated into a 
spiritual house and a holy priesthood... Everywhere on earth they 
must bear witness to Christ and give an answer to those who seek 
an account of that hope of eternal life which is in them” (cf. I Peter 
3:15).1 Again, in the Decree on the Apostolate of the Laity, baptism, 
along with confirmation, is given as the source whereby the laity “are 
assigned to the apostolate” by right and duty.’ 
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When the Council discusses the religious life, it refers back to 
baptism as an original consecration in which later apostolic functions 
are rooted. Speaking of religious in the Decree on the Appropriate 
Renewal of the Religious Life, those who make profession of the 
evangelical counsels are said to have “handed over their entire lives 
to God’s service in an act of special consecration which is deeply 
rooted in their baptismal consecration and which provides an ampler 
manifestation of it.”* And in the Constitution on the Church, a reli- 
gious is described as one who “in order to derive more abundant 
fruit from this baptismal grace, intends, by the profession of the 
evangelical counsels in the Church, to free himself from those obsta- 
cles which might draw him away from the fervor of charity and the 
perfection of divine worship.’”* 


The religious life, these statements clearly say, does not provide 
an ideal of life different from that imposed on every Christian by 
baptism. The same program of perfection is proposed to all. Even 
priests, who have a special office and function in the Church by 
reason of sacred orders, have received, like all Christians, their call 
to pursue perfection from the consecration of baptism.° 


Religious, whether priests or lay, know no other code of perfec- 
tion than the Gospel. ‘Religious profession is not a second baptism; 
there can be no such thing, but only renewals, more or less fervant, 
of the baptismal promises.”® This living out of one’s baptism in- 
volves first, the negative aspect of separation, renouncement, and a 
“death” with Christ such as St. Paul explains in Romans 6:8-12 as 
well as, second, the positive aspect of resurrected life in Christ. 


What, then, is the difference betweeen the religious life and 
the life of those Christians who follow Christ in the world? It would 
not necessarily be the following of the counsels of perfection be- 
cause these may be pursued in a life in the world. Rather, what the 
chapter on “Religious” in the Constitution on the Church tells us is 
that religious are different because they freely choose a stable form 
of community life approved by the Church which facilitates and 
promotes the quest of Jesus.’ 


In religious profession, the taking of a new name over the bap- 
tismal name, the clothing with the habit, the talk about “conversion” 
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and a “new life” tended to give the impression that this event was 
the crucial turning point in the life of a Christian who became a 
religious. Actually this turning point was baptism. “Religious pro- 
fession is an act of fidelity to one’s baptism and to the grace and 
guidance God has granted since that moment.’ 


A flight from “the world” has generally been one of the charac- 
teristics of religious life. Indeed, early monasticism began in the 
Egyptian desert. In contrast to the majority of the faithful who 
lived amid the wickedness of a declining Roman world, a kind of 
spiritual elite abandoned this world to follow Christ. Misunderstand- 
ing comes from an incorrect notion of what is meant by ‘‘world”. All 
Christians should strive to overcome (or flee) the sinful world 
spoken of in St. John’s Gospel, for this “world” is contrary to Christ. 
But the “world” spoken of in the Constitution on the Church in the 
Modern World and other Council documents, the “world” to which 
priests, religious, and all Christians are urged to be alert and open 
is that which includes all humanity and all things made by the 
Creator.® 


While the theology of the religious life remains the same, a 
two-fold reversal of emphasis appears to have taken place. First, 
the world as bad, as to be scorned, would not be a healthy outlook for 
religious today. Second, that laymen are dependent upon religious, 
are “secondary” or even “tertiary” is something that religious have 
to reconsider after a thoughtful reading of the Sermon on the Mount 
and a more cursory reading of Luther’s sermons. 


If, for example, by “world” a religious means his family and 
relatives, the parishoners of his native parish, his fellow Christians, 
it must be said that by a religious profession in which his baptismal 
consecration was renewed he is bound even more closely than ever to 
them all. As Gregory Baum puts it, “The baptismal appointment to 
serve Christ in his mystical body is verified in the religious life.”’?° 


In its chapter on ‘The Laity,” the Constitution on the Church 
envisions an alert and apostolic people of God who are adult in an 
adult world. As Hans Urs von Balthasar expresses it, “The true 
‘midst of the Church,’ the place where the leaven of the gospel comes 
into immediate contact with the actual world, is an adult laity.”"! In 
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the general evolution of the world, de Chardin, Rahner, Thils and 
others see a free, informed, responsible laity as the point where the 
problems of the world are solved by the gospel. This, it seems, is 
the course now charted for Christians: true solidarity with the world 
around them, from which they came and which formed them. 


What kind of relationship would there be between those who — 
as laymen — are “in the world” and those who are called “out of the 
world” to follow the Lord more closely? According to von Balthasar," 
both efforts function as two circling movements — from the world 
to God to the world and from God to the world to God — which 
are directed toward each other and cross twice on each circuit. The 
first, as laymen and pilgrims, are “in the world,” but seeing its pro- 
visional character, are turned “away from the world.” The second, 
the apostles, are called “out of the world,’ but following Christ’s 
example, are turned “toward the world.” Each movement fulfills the 


one all-embracing commandment of Christ — love of God and of 
neighbor. Since God has become man, the two elements of the com- 
mandment — love of God and love of man — have merged into one 


(Ciel sjonng3): 


To attempt to answer more specifically the question, Why the 
religious life?, we take up the thread by saying that religious life is 
a Christian life founded on baptism, but that the commitment made 
to fulfill the great commandment of love of God and neighbor can be 
carried out with more intensity and effectiveness when one becomes 
part of a group dedicated to precisely this. A religious is helped by 
his community and he helps his community. He is enabled in com- 
munity to accomplish things he could not otherwise do. He participates 
in the wealth of worship which the community carries on; he serves 
the people of God through the general and particular aims of the 
community. 


In various ways the religious, by his consecration to Christ in 
a community, functions as a witness. First, the religious, by his vows, 
witnesses to the beauty of the Church which is Christ’s Mystical 
Body without spot. Second, the religious, by his vows, witnesses to 
God and the supernatural by saying, in effect, “This world isn’t 
everything; there is God who alone is truly great.” Therefore, be- 
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cause of God and the necessity to serve Him, the religious announces 
to others, by his life, the need for prayer, worship, penance. This 
heralding of God, of heaven, of eternity, is often called eschatological 
witness because a religious places his faith not in earthly rewards but 
in the glory to come.'® 


A further kind of witness is that of charity. “Through them,” 
declares the Constitution on the Church, “Christ should be shown 
contemplating on the mountain, announcing God’s kingdom to the 
multitude, healing the sick and the maimed, turning sinners to 
wholesome fruit, blessing children, doing good to all, and always 
obeying the will of the Father who sent him.’'* The counsels fol- 
lowed by religious “continually kindle the fervor of charity.”! “By 
the charity to which they lead, the evangelical counsels join their 
followers to the Church and her mystery in a special way.’’!® 


The specific charism, or function, performed by religious in the 
Church is therefore one that individual Christians, no matter how 
good, could not carry out. This is the “more abundant fruit” spoken 
of in the sixth chapter of the Constitution on the Church. It renders 
“to all men generous services of every variety.”'? 


The religious, therefore, is an ‘“‘ecclesial”’ person, not a private 
stunt man. The inclusion of the chapter on religious in the Constitu- 
tion on the Church shows his place and his calling to be devoted to 
the welfare of the whole Church. The message is one calculated to 
keep religious from being preoccupied, as a few critics occasionally 
ventured to allege, with themselves. 


Here the sensitive question of the overall relationship between 
local bishops and religious communities pops up. In the Decree on the 
Bishop’s Pastoral Office in the Church a balance was worked out be- 
tween those bishops who wanted to weaken or eliminate religious 
exemption and those who considered such action as something which 
could lessen the spirit of a community’s ideals. Thus the particular 
character and spirit of each institute is affirmed and the adaptability 
and mobility of religious communities, so admired by non-Catholics 
in particular, is guaranteed. It is clearly stated, however, that “reli- 
gious priests are consecrated for the office of presbyterate so that 
they may be the prudent cooperators of the episcopal order.” As 
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such, sharing in the apostolate and the care of souls, they belong 
“in a certain genuine sense” to the clergy of the diocese. Religious 
brothers and sisters “also belong in a special way to the diocesan 
family” and in view of “the increasing demands of the apostolate, 
they can and should offer that assistance more every day.”™* 


The decree explains that the special status of exemption ‘applies 
chiefly to the internal order of their communities, so that in them 
all things may be properly coordinated and the growth and perfec- 
tion of religious life promoted...this exemption, however, does not 
exclude religious in individual dioceses from the jurisdiction of the 
bishop in accordance with the norm of law, insofar as the performance 
of his pastoral office and the right ordering of the care of souls re- 
quire.”’?° 


But again and again the decrees of the Council envision a closer 
integration of religious into the diocesan family. Yet the decree on 
The Missionary Activity of the Church gives emphasis to the more 
international or missionary concerns of religious communities. Pro- 
posing a kind of examen of conscience, the decree states: “Whether 
they pursue a strictly mission goal or not, communities dedicated 
to the active life should sincerely ask themselves in the presence of 
God, whether they cannot broaden their activity in favor of expanding 
God’s kingdom among the nations; whether they might not leave 
certain ministries to others so that they themselves can spend their 
energies on the missions; whether they can undertake work among 
the missions, adapting their constitutions if necessary, but according 
to the spirit of their founder; whether their members are involved 
as much as possible in missionary activity; and whether their type 
of life bears to the gospel a witness which is accomodated to the 
character and condition of the people.’’’° 


By exemption the Holy See, and hence the whole Church, has 
at its disposal the apostolic forces of which the whole Christian 
world stands in greatest need.*! In discussing this question, Jerome 
Hamer, O.P. divides the service or apostolic work of a religious 
institute as a specific activity or a specific spirituality (or spirit) 
with which they can approach various tasks as need be.?? 


Examples of the first type would be institutes which specialize 
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in a single apostolate, as that of the press, or of the foreign missions, 
or parochial missions, and so on. Frequently one of these is the pre- 
scribed aim; others may have moved into the particular apostolate 
because of a historical need. 


The other type of institute, so Hamer thinks, is more polyvalent. 
Because of a certain spirit, this group is flexible enough to tackle 
any task. 

In both instances, the characteristic of specialization for an 
apostolic task or the characteristic of exceptional adaptability or 
mobility are communal charisms. The necessary autonomy to develop 
a community of men endowed with either kind of apostolic resources 
should be maintained by the religious institute. And the distribution 
of these resources should be planned with a view to maximum use and 
urgency. 

It seems to me that if one were to classify the apostolic function 
of Franciscanism that it would fit into the polyvalent rather than 
into the singly specialized. A distinct spirit was made operative by 
St. Francis and this spirit has continued among Franciscans and had 
enabled them to carry out many kinds of apostolic works. 


What precisely is this spirit which lies at the essence of Fran- 
ciscan life and supplies its internal meaning and external dynamism? 
Various answers have been given to this question. Some friars, main- 
taining that Franciscan life is to be lived rather than analyzed, have 
despaired of an exact answer. 

I suggest, at least for the purpose of this discussion, that the 
distinct spirit of Franciscan life rests on an evangelical fraternity, 
a brotherhood based on the Gospel, and as both Frs. Reginald A. 
Redlon and Claude Bettendorf describe it in The Franciscan Brother 
in the Age of Renewal, this spirit of Gospel brotherhood tends to 
make the Franciscan open towards one another, towards all men, 
and towards all creation.** 

If, then, the specific charism or grace that is distinctly Fran- 
ciscan is brotherhood, the members will be brothers among brothers. 
Among themselves the relationship is not that of master-servant, 
father-child, but that of brothers (Cf. Rule, chap. 6). Towards 
other men the relationship is open, humble, human, fraternal (Rule, 
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chap. 3). Toward creation the attitude is one of open, joyous recep- 
tivity. This fraternitas, minoritas cut across the class structures of 
Francis’ day — and indeed the structures of our day. Equality on a 
humble level was the shocking fact that Francis discovered in the 
Gospel. 


The consequences of this view of Franciscan life suggest many 
apostolic possibilities which urgently need to be accomplished in 
contemporary society. Ecumenism comes to mind. And the easing of 
racial tensions through fraternity. And, of course, the continuation 
with greater intensity of the centuries-old connection between the 
Franciscans and the derelicts. And the apostolate, so dear to St. 
Francis and to Pope Paul, of bringing about peace among warring 
nations. 

Would it be fair to suggest that Franciscans have been slow to 
enter into the ecumenical movement as we know it today? Has the 
record vis-a-vis the Negro and his advance been spotty? Does 
Dorothy Day continue to look more like St. Francis with regard to 
the very poor and in her attitude to destructive war? 


But first, and included under the heading of brotherhood among 
one another, should come a consideration of the relationship between 
Franciscan priest and brother in the community, the role they have in 
common as religious and the distinct office of the priest by virtue 
of ordination. 


The Decree on the Appropriate Renewal of the Religious Life 
clearly states the importance of the role of the brother. ‘To strengthen 
the bond of brotherhood between members of a community, those who 
are called lay brothers, assistants, or some other name, should be 
brought into the heart of its life and activities.” And further on, it 
says that “communities of men which are not exclusively lay in their 
character can admit both clergy and laity on the same basis and 
with equal rights and duties, excepting those which result from ordi- 
nation.”?* 

By ordination the priest has an office in the Church which is 
cultic and ministerial. The form of the order of priest is this: “Receive 
the power of offering sacrifice in the church for the living and the 
dead” (Denzinger, 701). For several centuries the priest has been 
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thought of only in his cultic role as one at the altar in the sole and 
solemn function of offering the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Some priests 
have thought of this as their only role and considered the workaday 
day over when they had completed Mass and the canonical Office. 
Some people thought of the priest only in association with incense 
and candles. 


Part of the doctrinal clarification in chapter 3 of the Constitu- 
tion on the Church is that the bishop has the fullness of orders and 
that the priest, as a cooperator with and helper of the bishop ‘‘consti- 
tute one priesthood with the bishop although that priesthood is com- 
prised of different functions.”’? By the fullness of priesthood is 
meant that episcopal consecration confers “the office of sanctifying... 
and the office of teaching and governing.’’”° 

In the previous chapter on “The People of God” an interrelation 
between “the common priesthood of the faithful and the ministerial 
or hierarchical priesthood” was affirmed.?’ All Christians share in 
Christ’s priesthood and thereby adore and teach with Him. The priest- 
hood conferred by sacred orders, although related to the baptismal 
priesthood, confers a further function which is ministerial and hierar- 
chical and which is exercised in order that the Christian people may 
exercise their baptismal priesthood with more intensity. 


How does the priest participate in this ministerial priesthood 
which the bishop possesses fully? They have a limited and dependent 
share in it. This means that besides the power of offering sacrifice, 
the priest shares with the bishop the threefold office of teaching, 
sanctifying, and shepherding. “Priests, although they do not possess 
the highest degree of the priesthood, and although they are dependent 
on the bishops in the exercise of their power, nevertheless are united 
to the bishop in priestly dignity. By the power of the sacrament of 
orders, in the image of Christ, the eternal high priest, they are 
consecrated to preach the gospel, shepherd the faithful, and celebrate 
divine worship as true priests of the New Testament.’’”* 


This teaching implies a shift from the cultic to the ministerial 
understanding of the priesthood.*? The pastoral implications of this 
shift are considerable. As the one singled out and separated from 
others for a sacred action which no one else could do, the outlook of 
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the priest might tend to be separated from the world as a victim with 
Christ. As a sacred person he would tend to expect veneration and 
deference from the rest of the faithful. 


But the priest also has other relationships with the people of 
God. He announces the Gospel. He must teach — and therefore he 
must learn, study, listen. The pastoral effects of the new liturgy 
illustrate this change. Further, as shepherd or leader, he creates little 
communities of the faithful as families which he serves as priest — 
serving Christ and encountering Him in his brothers.*° 


For religious priests, this involves a closer union with other 
priests and with the bishop. Concelebration effectively demonstrates 
this truth. And synods, which are expected to become occurrences in 
dioceses, will further illustrate the real though dependent relationship 
between priests and the bishop. 


But let us return to the Franciscan religious community through 
which both priest and brother have made their special consecration 
by freely choosing a stable form of community life approved by the 
Church and which facilitates their quest of Jesus. 


Previously, we quoted the Decree on The Appropriate Renewal 
of the Religious Life that mixed communities “can admit both clergy 
and laity on the same basis and with equal rights and duties, ex- 
cepting those that result from ordination.” Because the note of 
fraternity or brotherhood is so central to the Franciscan spirit and 
because the early history of the order so thoroughly practiced such 
an equality of rights and duties, it would seem that this should be 
true of Franciscan communities today. But is it? 


While preparing this paper I sent out a questionnaire to thirty- 
five Franciscan brothers representing various provinces and parts of 
the Franciscan family. The first question asked if they thought the 
constitutions and practice of the past years recognized brothers as 
full-fledged members of the community. All but two replied in the 
negative. Here are some quotations: “Constitutionally we are nobodys 
but in practice we are persons.” “After St. Francis’ death brothers 
gradually become second-class citizens of the Order.” “The brother is 
tolerated or treated with indifference.” They are “second-class Fran- 
ciscans,” “inferior religious,’ having “quasi-religious status.” They 
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are part of a “patriarchal system,” “of a caste system.” “Canon law 
wiped them out.” 


On the question of their receiving some sort of representation 
or vote, they were unanimously in favor. One or two pointed out a 
possible danger of striving for “brother power”; all are one — dia- 
logue and collaberation are needed. 


All those who were questioned thought the changes in contem- 
porary society necessitated changes in the function both in theory 
and practice. One or two thought of this as a restoration to the early 
days of Franciscanism. Others saw the “bumpkin” image as disap- 
pearing, or the image of one ‘“‘too dumb to be a priest.” Or that of a 
“male nun.” 


There was virtual unanimity in favor of trade school, catechetical, 
and even college training for brothers. One or two pointed out the 
danger of striving for top spots, of trying to avoid menial tasks. 
Another wondered how many would be capable of college work. 

A similiar response favored brothers having the opportunity of 
teaching religion, instructing converts, and so on. One brother 
stationed at a retreat house said he had instructed about ten people 
who became converts. Others spoke about the supermarket or gas- 
station apostolate. 

To the question, Do you feel more like a non-priest than a reli- 
gious in the positive sense?, a majority answered that they did. They 
felt, said one, like “handimen.” The “will you carry my bags, brother” 
feeling was always around the corner. They were “outsiders with no 
common office in choir, no common rec room, no part in special cele- 
brations in the refectory.” “Why,” asked one, “should the Better 
World group and the Cursillos teach fraternity to Franciscans?” 


But some thought the “separation between priests and brothers 
was melting.” Now a brother is being thought of as one who should 
grow and mature, “not just get the sandals and the habit put on 
him.” 

The one question on which an ambivalent answer was given 
was the following: In view of modern needs, should screening of 
brother candidates be more stringent and limited to those who mani- 
fest an ability to carry out a function which the community is in 
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need of? The difficulty seemed to be that “dishwasher saints” might 
be passed over. Everyone should be utilized. God sends many dif- 
ferent types of candidates. “Who is to determine beforehand the 
mystery of a person’s greatness?” 

Yet others pointed out that screening is already being done in 
some provinces by competent psychiatrists and educators. “In this 
way,” said another, “we can help eliminate the dropout problem by 
not encouraging boys to drop out of school to join.” 


Someone suggested that the difference of opinion on the last 
question indicated that the brother “wanted to have his cake and 
eat it.” That is, he did not want to undergo the difficulties of mea- 
suring up to professional requirements but yet desired the privileges 
which go along with competence. An the other hand, passing place- 
ment tests does not seem to go along with the spontaneity of Fran- 
ciscanism nor — in the supposition that we have a dishwasher short- 
age — is it necessary. 

Otherwise, I think the conclusions of the questionnaire pretty 
well agree with the recommendation of the conciliar documents, with 
the early history and spirit of Franciscan life, and with the sugges- 
tions of Fr. Cajetan Esser and others who have studied the “brother 
problem.’’** 


Aside from the functions conferred on the priest by ordination, 
the Franciscan priest and brother, by religious consecration, have 
an apostolic function in their union with Jesus through charity. In 
this dedication all effective external activity has its root. All Fran- 
ciscans, as religious, witness to the reality of God, the need for prayer, 
the plausibility of faith in eternal life. All Franciscans may exercise 
any apostolic function which is appropriate and of which they are 
capable. 


When Fr. Bernard Haring was asked how he would explain what 
a brother is, he replied, “I would explain what a religious is, because 
a brother is fully a religious. He is as fully a religious as the priest. 
If the religious brother has no justification for being, there would be 
no reason for priests to become religious.’’*” 


The brotherhood is not synonymous with peeling potatoes or 
washing dishes, but the religious life is always service. All the mem- 
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bers, whatever their function, should be accorded the same dignity, 
status, appreciation. 


Frequently, in the past, a brother’s work in the kitchen or clean- 
ing the house was seen as menial rather than as a humble service 
which made the atmosphere of warm family life possible. Without 
the brothers who render service in the friaries, these would become 
“Jumping off’ places rather than a home. This new stress on family 
spirit helps us to rethink the older hierarchical distinctions and 
separations in the community. And a variety of functions, there is 
equal dignity of the person. In this diversity of service no one aspires 
to something for which he is not prepared. The most humble service, 
if done well, is the best. 


If a brother has qualities for teaching religion, catechetical work, 
preparing couples for marriage, administration of finances, and so 
on, he should get the chance. Frequently brothers would be better 
than priests. If a brother is capable of an administrative post in the 
community, he should be favored if a priest could be released for 
distinctly sacerdotal functions. A priest would be favored for pastoral 
positions in the community. The question of the ordination of some 
brothers as deacons is a possibility for the future. 


Religious should be outstanding in their apostolic work because 
they can count not only on their own strength but on that of the whole 
community. The priest, sustained by the religious life, can better 
minister to the faithful. The brother too has the thrust of the whole 
community going with him. 


Sometimes there are priests who say they are first a priest and 
second a religious. Rather should it be said that he is a religious who 
is a priest. Like the ends of marriage, one does not make the distinc- 
tion of primary and secondary. It would tend to make one neither a 
good priest nor a good religious. The religious priest derives his 
distinct charism from the dedication to Jesus in the community. 


Among Franciscans, whether priest or brother, this charism is an 
evangelical fraternity, a kind of Gospel humanism, which tends to 
have him live a life and therein perform a service to his brothers in 
the institute, his fellow men in the world, and even to the surrounding 
creation about which Francis sang. 
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